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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 





Romz rested quietly under the dominion of the ' docia, where the beauty of Glaphyra, mother of 
last triumvirate. The Cessarean struggles had | one of the claimants, carried away Antony in 
ended. Brutus and Cassius wereno more. Un-/| favor of her son. 


der the influence of the terrible proscription, the 
aristrocratic party had expired. Masters of the 
world, the victorious triumvirs, divided their 
stupendous empire, and Antony received for his 
share the gorgeous east, with all its teeming mil- 
lions, its boundless treasures, and its intoxicating 
luxury. In his progress through the kingdoms 
which were his tributaries, the reckless Antony, 
always more of the wild and dissolute spendthrift 
than the calm, sagacious, and deliberate states- 
man, seemed to have his brain distempered with 
the wondrous pitch of fortune to which he had 
attained. He raised the most incredible sums of 
money from the subjugated provinces, and wasted 
them in the most extravagant luxury and vainest 
prodigality. He made himself the arbiter of kingly 
disputes, and decided them by the idlest whim, 
“s in the case of the contested crown of Cappa- 





Floating upon this sea of imperial extrava- 
gance, Antony resolved to humble Cleopatra, the 
beautiful Queen of Egypt, for not having aided 
the cause of the triumvirs in the struggle with 
Brutus and Cassius, as she might have done. 
This was the turning point in Antony’s career. 
Hitherto, he had bounded on from height to 
height, until the ultimate success was even too 
great for his dazzled and bewildered fancy. But 
now he was to meet one too powerful for his arts. 
She was, like himself, a conqueror—having taken 
captive the greatest generals of warlike Rome. 
But her weapons were not those of war. Others 
relied upon the glittering steel of diseiplined sol- 
diers—she upou the potent spells conjured from 
the exhaustless wealth of Oriental luxury. 

She was summoned as the satrap of an impe- 
rial master, to be punished for neglect. She 
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came like an empress to enjoy the pleasures of a 
triumph. Antony came as a conqueror, and she 
did the same. The barge in which she sailed 
along the river Cydnus, was a wonder of magnifi- 
cence. Its stern was of solid gold; the sails of 
purple silk ; and the oars, covered with plates of 
silver, kept time gently to the bewitching notes 
of music, performed by the most skillful players. 
In this vessel, beneath a canopy of the richest 
cloth of gold, lay the Egyptian beauty, adorned 
with the most exquisite grace and magnificence, 
to represent Venus rising from the sea; while 
around her gorgeous couch were lovely children, 
attired to appear like Cupids, fanning her. 
Ner attendant maids, all remarkably, selected 
for their elegance of feature and figure, were 
decked out like Nereids, leaning negligently on 
the sides and shrouds of the beautiful barque. 
The air was loaded with the delicious perfumes 
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exhaled from the numerous censers about the 
vessel. 

Thus, more like a fairy queen than a frail 
remnant of a royal race, the last of the Pharaonic 
sovereigns approached the city of Tarsus, 
whither she had been summoned by Antony, to 
appear before his tribunal. Within the city the 
imperial triumvir sat upon a throne prepared for 
the occasion, to make a show of majesty. But, 
with the advent of Cleopatra, his dignity vanish- 
ed. As the intoxicating perfumes from the 
mie barge reached the prodigious multi- 
tudes assembled to witness the meeting, they all 
flocked to the shore to see the extraordinary 
spectacle there presented. So general was the 
movement, that Antony found himself deserted 
even by his own attendants, and the banks of the 
river were covered with a throng of eager and 
curious people. 
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GCIDOPATRA’S BAKGE. 


Thus deserted, Antony at length recognized | She, however, requested rather that he should 


that it was no common suppliant who had ap- 
peared before Tarsus. Already the fame of this 
wondrous beauty, and her immense riches and 
magical grace had reached him, and the roman- | 
tic fancy of the imperial voluptuary was fully | 
prepared for the approaching conquest. She | 


her arrival from 4 distance, his imagination 
caught it up as the realization of his wildest 
dreams of loveliness and magnificence. The tri- 
bunal was forgotten, and Antony sent her a mes- 





honor her with his company. He did eo, and 
became a slave. Cleopatra had devoted to that 
first entertainment the fertile ingenuity of her 
artistic taste, and Antony was astonished and de- 
lighted with the gorgeous beauty and splendor of 


‘the display, the admirable disposition of the 
came, and as he surveyed the pageantry of 


lights, and other peculiar contrivances. 

But the greatest attraction of the feast for 
Antony, was the far-famed queen herself. What 
must have been the beauty and gracefulness 
of porson and manner of this remarkable woman, 


snge, inviting Yer to land and sup with him. | it is impossible to conjecture at this date. That 
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she must have possessed extraordinary charms, 
does not admit of a doubt. They were sufficient 
to lead even Julius Cesar captive. For the in- 
fatuation of Antony, it seems difficult to account. 
Luxury alone would not have sufficed to prevail 
with a man like him, whose giddy height of power 
nad laid everything at his feet. Nor would 
beauty of person either—for, of that also he 
must have seen abundance, But, when to the 
most enchanting beauty and boundless wealth, 
were united a subtle fancy and ingenious taste, a 
winning ease and grace, and bewitching charm 
of manner and conversation, the spell must have 
been potent, indeed. 

It was far too powerful for Antony. No sooner 
had he beheld this splendid vision, than he lost 
sense, judgment, all his calmer faculties. Ab- 
sorbed in one wild tumult of resistless passion, 
he saw nothing, knew nothing, cared for nothing 
but Cleopatra. The dignity of his position, the 
trial to which he had summoned her, his duty to 
the empire, and the offences of the recusant 
queen, all were merged in a deluge of intoxica- 
ting delights, Cleopatra, with the keen pene- 
tration of her sex, quickly perceived the effect of 
her demonstration, and profited by it. She 
gave several more entertainments, each in a new 
taste from those preceding it, and with new de- 
corations. After each, she presented to Antony 
all the ornaments and furniture of the feast, the 
vessels of gold, adorned with precious stones, and 
the tapestry and cloths of gold with which the 
walls and floor were covered. His friends were 
entertained at twelve diferent tables, and at the 
conclusion, they were presented with the rich 
couches on which, in the antique style, they had 
supped, aud the vessels.of gold in which they had 
been served. When they retired, Cleopatra pre- 
sented the most distinguished of them with litters 
and men to carry them, horses richly harnessed, 
and young Ethiopian slaves to carry torches be- 
fore them. At the third feast, the floor of the 
hall was strewed with roses a cubit deep. 

The wit, grace, and dexterity of the Egyptian 
left Antony no resource but submission. He 
granted her every request, and she returned to 
Egypt in triumph. Thither the crazed triumvir 
soon followed her, neglecting all else, and leav- 
ing his empire to care for itself, and Octavius to 
prepare the way for his ultimate fall. Arrived 
in Egypt, he surrendered himself a submissive 
slave to the wiles of Cleopatra, and the soft plea- 
sures of that clime. He was awakened tempora- 
rily by the abortive civil war raised against Oc- 
tavius, by his own party in Rome; but when he 
returned to Italy, he made a speedy peace with 
Cesar, and, much against his will, was forced to 





sister of Octavius. His heart, soul, brain, all 
belonged to Cleopatra. His visions of happiness 
all centered about her, and when he gave his 
hand to another, it was but a forced marriage of 
state policy. He fled, as soon as possible, to the 
idol of all his adoration. Again, when necessity 
drove him to his perilous and disastrous ex- 
pedition against the Parthians, he looked only 
to returning again to the presence of Cleopatra. 
And when, at length, worn with fatigues and the 
dangers endured, his army returned, instead of 
wintering in Armenia, as he should have done, 
he was so eager for the meeting with Cleopatra, 
that he led his force through ice and snow into 
Syria, losing thereby eight thousand of his men 
on the way. As soon as he could with any de- 
cency, he left the army and went on before to the 
sea coast fortress of Leuconia, where he awaited 
the Queen of Egypt. In the midst of his feasting 
he would frequently start from the table and run 
to the sea-side to ascertain whether the vessels 
were in sight which were to convey him to his 
idol. She came at length, and he was happy. 
History has reeorded the most incredible freaks 
of this infatuated pair. At Alexandria, the peo- 
ple were assembled in the Gymnasium, where was 
raised an alcove of silver, in which were placed 
two thrones of gold, one for Antony, who was 
dressed as Bacchus, and the other for Cleopatra, 
who assumed to be the goddess Isis. The extra- 
vagance of the feasts increased, until at last, the 
queen promised him, for a wager, a feast which 
should cost ten millions of sesterces. At this 
banquet, she dissolved in a very strong liquid, a 
pearl of inestimable value, and was about to do 
the same with another, when Plancus, one of 


Antony’s friends, stopped her, by adjudging the _ 
wager. to be won. Cleopatra’s name was upon 


the accoutrements of Antony’s legions, and the 
all-conquering Egyptian looked forward to the 
possession of imperial power herself at Rome, 
through Antony. At last, the dissolving of this 
splendid vision came. The forces of Octavius 
overpowered those of Antony everywhere, and, 
dejected by his ill-fortune, Antony at length be- 
gan to suspect Cleopatra of treachery, and refused 
to eat anything without a taster, for fear of poi- 
son. Upon this, Cleopatra took a garland from 
her head, poisoned the flowers of it, and would 
have steeped them in wine and swallowed them, 
had not Antony checked her hand. He then 
threw the flowers into his own cup, and was 
about to drink the draught, when she arrested 
his hand, saying that it was now evident he could 
have no guard against her address, were not her 
heart interested in his preservation. 

The final struggle which sealed the fate of An- 


cement it by an ill-conceived marriage with the | tony, at last ocourred. Instead of choosing the 
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land for his battle, whereupon he was so much | Sextus Pompey. Antony’s force consisted of ony 
superior to Octavius, he listened to the counsel | hundred and seventy of his best ships, manned 
of Cleopatra, and chose the sea whereon Octavius | by twenty thousand legionary soldiers, and two 
had become superior in his long contest with | thousand archers, The fight took place at 
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BATTLE OF ACTIUM. 


Actium. It was for a long time a well con- 
tested struggle, but Cleopatra, wearied out and 
overcome with a woman’s fears, fled with her 
sixty galleys—and Antony, with a strange infatu- 
tion, followed her, leaving his force to fight out 
the battle. The result was the complete triumph 
of Octavius; not that Antony’s fleet was con- 
quered. Such was not the fact. But, being 
abandoned by its general, the fleet, after fighting 


all day, accepted the good terms offered by Octa- 


vius. In the same way, Antony’s land army, 
after holding out on shore for seven days, await- 
ing its leader, surrendered on easy terms to Oc- 
tavius. 

Closing gradually around the hapless lovers, 
the forces of Cesar at last completely encom- 
passed them, and inevitable fate stared them in 
the face. Then Cleopatra experimented with 


. Various poisons and other means of death, to as- 


certain the least painful. She settled upon the 
bite of the asp as being the quickest and easiest, 
it not being attended by convulsions or pains, as 
a gentle moisture bedews the face, the senses 
become obliterated, and a weariness like that of: 
sleep oppresses the whole body. The overtures 


of Antony and Cleopatra to Octavius failed. The | 


troops and fleet of Antony deserted him ina body. 
In this strait, he was transported with rage, and 
charged all his misfortunes upon the treachery 
of Cleopatra. She, in a great fright, fled to her 


tomb, secured the doors, and had the report of 
her death spread. This reaching the ears of An- 
tony, he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! wretched Antony! 
what hast thou here in this world, when fate has 
snatched from thee the only thing for which thou 
couldst endure to live?” He returned into his 
cabinet, and laying aside his armor, called his 
faithful freedman, Eros, to kill him, as he had 
promised by oath to do when necessary, but Eros 
killed himself instead. Thereupon, Antony drew 
his own sword and wounded himself mortally. 
But, falling upon a bed, the flow of blood became 
stopped, and at Cleopatra’s earnest request, he 
was carried toher tomb. On reaching the latter, 
the door could not be opened to admit him, and 
he was hoisted, all. bloody and dying, into the 
window with cords, by the hands of Cleopatra 
herself and her two female attendants. He ex- 
pired soon after reaching the interior and con- 
versing with his beloved queen. When the le- 
gions of Cesar surrounded the tomb, she refused 
them admittance, but they entered by the win- 
dow. Upon discovering this, Cleopatra endea- 
_vored to stab herself, but the dagger was wrested 
| from her hand. 

The imperial Cesar had intended to preserve 
her to grace his triumphal return to Rome, and 
therefore used the greatest possible inducements 
to prevent her destructive attempts against her 
life. She beat her breast until she threw herself 
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into a low fever, which gave her great hopes of 
death. To aid this, she abstained from eating. 
But Ceesar, fearful that his prize would thus 
escape, forced her to live by threatening to kill 
all her children if she persisted in her obstinacy. 
He visited her in order to give her fresh assur- 
ance of his favor by his civilities. He found her 
with her hair in disorder, her face torn, her 
breast bruised, her eyes red with weeping, and 
her voice weak and trembling. Yet, because 


even in this condition her wondrous charms could 
not be eclipsed, historians have spoken of this in- 
terview as an attempt of hers upon the heart of 
Octavius. He gave her all her jewels, and pro- 
mised to use her more generously than she could 
hope for. A keen perception, however, had 
fathomed his subtle policy. She say that all his 
compliances were only intended to make of her a 





show in the streets of Rome. 
She asked and obtained permission to be car- 











DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 


ried to the stately sepulchre where Antony’s | strange turn of fate, Egypt has afforded thee a 


body was laid. She was attended by two women. 
Falling upon his tomb, she embraced it with pas- 
sionate grief, and after a flood of tears, said, 
‘**My dearest lord, I was a queen, and wore no 
chains, when I first placed thee in this monu- 
ment. But now, that I pay my duties, I am for- 
tune’s slave, My servile body is preserved to | 
grace the triumph of thy foes, on which I dare 
not so much as print the marks of my grief. | 
These tears, these pangs of woe are the last to- | 
kens of the love und duty of thy Cleopatra, who | 
now must be forced far from thee. No chance 
could separate us while living; but our cruel 
destiny will part us in our death. And as bya 


' tomb, so Rome will me—the only courtesy I shall 
receive from thy country. Yet I hope the hea- 
venly powers that guard your happy abode, (for 
ours have betrayed us, ) will stem the conqueror’s 

| pride, and suffer him not to triumph over thee in 
my person. Hide me, therefore, here, and re- 
ceive me into thy tomb; for, amongst all my 

| bitter griefs and heavy afilictions, none ere press- 
ed my soul so hard as living thus long without 
| thee.” Crowning the tomb with garlands and 
| flowers, she again embraced it as if her soul ad- 

| hered to the insensate stone. 
At length, she suddenly rose, ordered a bath, 
attired herself gorgeously as of old, and sat down 
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to a sumptuous feast which she had caused to be | Iras lay also dead at her feet; and Charmion, 
prepared, In the midst of it, an Egyptian | though scarcely able to breathe, was placing 
brought in a basket of figs, covered up with fig aright the diadem of the queen. ‘‘ Was this wel) 
leaves. The Roman guards would not at first | done, Charmion,” exclaimed the messenger, an 
suffer him a pass, but seeing nothing except figs | grily. ‘‘ Extremely well,” replied she, “and be- 
in the basket, they allowed him to enter the | coming a princess descended from go noble a race 
sepulchre. The feast was removed. Her at- | of monarchs.” She then immediately fell and 
tendants were all ordered away save her two | expired. The basket of figs had concealed the 
women, Iras and Charmion. She senta letter to | deadly asp, and Cleopatra, applying it to her bo 
Octavius, earnestly beseeching permission to be som, had died as she had contemplated. By the 
buried with Antony. Alarmed at this, the im- order of Octavius, she was buried as Antony had 
perial victor at once sent messengers to the tomb. | been, with great pomp and magnificence, and the 
They found the queen dead, but in her death, | two were laid together in one tomb. At her 
she reposed as splendidly as she had lived. Her death, she was but thirty-nine years of age, and 
body rested upon a golden bed in the graceful the royal Egyptian race ended with her. 
posture of sleep; and dressed in her royal robes. 
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TO MY BABE. 


BY MARY NEAL. 











Sweet infant! pure, bright dew-drop fresh from ! Or is she calling thy pure spirit forth 
Heaven ! To join her in the skies, far, far from this dark 

Just shed upon this withered heart of mine! earth ? 

Thou bad of Promise to my lone heart given— 
Thou breathing incense on Affection’s shrine! 

I give thee welcome to my lonely hearth, 

From whence death just removed the loveliest bud 

of earth ! 


Thou’rt sleeping, babe, in innocent sweet slumber ; 
Bright smiles anon are lighting up thy brow— 
I know thy dreams are pure—for nought can cumber | 
Thy fancy’s realm with care or sorrow now. 


Oh! tell her, darling! tell her of her mother! 
And of the sorrow brooding in my heart, 
That nought the earth can give can ever smother 
One pang imprinted then by Death’s cold dart. 
Tell her to offer her pure prayers to God, 
That thou may’st stay, then I will kneel and kiss 
the rod! 





Would thou wert, ay, thus pure! I would not sever 


Thou canst not dream, but of thy native heaven, Thy sweet communings with the angel-band, 
And of those spirits bright from whence thine own | I yon bright spirit-world ;—nor would I ever, 
was riven. B’en though it placed the world at my command, 
Thine own was riven? Aye, when I pause and ponder That o’er thy pure thoughts earth should place a ban, 
That those we loved are sunbright spirits now, That ali the Angel °’er should solve into the man 


Though all unseen by us; yes, then I wonder But peace, vain heart! be still. To Him who gave 
That we should ever think of such as thou, thoe 


As of a new creation. No! from Heaven 


I dedicate my treasure. May His power 
Thou’rt sent, to soothe the heart by earthly sorrow 


Forever shelter thee—and may He save thee 











riven. From dark temptation’s clouds, which soon must 
Again thou’rt smiling, sweet one! Doth a whisper lour 
Steal on thine ear from some bright seraph-throng? | Above thy fair young brow ;—then take thee home 
And from their midst dost thine own angel-sister —_, To that bright world on high, from whence thou late 
Come forth to greet thee with her cherub song? ; hast come. 
SONNET—TO ADHEMAR. 
BY ESTELLE A. LEWIS. 
A WERK ago to day, the heroic embalmed, From out the crystal cup of love divine. 
Silently, timidly, as if unwed, Stars dawned. The storm of wo aback was driven, 
Upon thy breast I bowed my throbbing head, In muffled murmurs like a dying dirge, 
And down my pulses sank like sails becalmed. I heard the waves of bliss around me surge, 
My hand was softly folded up in thine, And all the angels calling me in heaven, 
So softly that I did not feel the pressure, When lo! The hand of reason smote the bowl, 
And so I lay imbibing without measure, And dashed it from the lips of my inebriate soul. 








BASHFUL LUCY. 





‘¢Wuat do you say, Fred? That he throws a 
cricket-ball at the heads of the charity boys, if 
two of them talk together; and that, when the 
one he has not hit, in obedience to his command, 
brings up the ball to his desk, he flogs him. 
Barbarous fellow! You shall go there no more. 
Next week, I will make arrangements for you to 
enter a boarding-school, where such pelting is 
not practised.” 

“Oh, papa, thank you; I[ am so pleased. 
And then, if Cousin Sam should obtain the situa- 
tion of usher, how nice it will be.” 

The next month found Frederick Ainslie the 
inmate of an excellent school, in the west of 
England; and his Cousin Samuel installed as 
usher. A year passed, and the schoolmaster 
died; Mrs. Deverix, the widow, with the aid of 
Samuel Farley and assistants, carrying on the 
school. Feeling lonely after the death of her 
husband, and having no family, she invited a 
niece, Lucy Morgan, who was an orphan, to re- 
side with her. When Lucy came to live with her 
aunt, she was about thirteen years of age. 
Hitherto, her days had been passed in the most 
rigid seclusion; the young girl’s mother looking 
uponalaughasasin. She was now transplanted 
into a very different sphere; and, being educated 
by the various masters of the school, she soon 
formed a general acquaintance with the boy 
scholars. In the course of two or three years, 
Master Frederick Ainslie became a very particu- 
lar and most intimate friend of Lucy Morgan. 
Verbal communications had sufficed—but now, 
pretty notes from the one in manly penmanship, 
and responses from the other in a delicate female 
handwriting, passed between them. A French 
grammar often concealed a sweet scented flower 
for ‘Dear Lucy;” and the Greek lexicon was 
passed to Frederick with a lock of raven hair. 
Every book, eligible for the purpose, was con- 
verted into a carriage for the transmission of 
love-tokens between them. So cautiously was 
this correspondence carried on, that no one but 
themselves knew of it. At length, the time came 
for Frederick Ainslie to leave the academy en- 
tirely, that he might enter upon a course of study 
at college. On the evening previous to this, the 
youthful pair found an opportunity for meeting 
in an arbor, at the edge of the garden attached 
to the house. For many months before this, the 
lad found strange feelings influencing him. And 


now all alone with the object of his early, his 


first, and his only love, what wonder that a new 
Scene disclosed itself to him. 





the girl of his choice. She, so timid, yet so 
kind—so gentle to all, yet so earnest to him; 
she, so modest in the school—but how trusting 
when he sought her. And now he sat beside 
her ona rustic bench, in a retired summer-house. 
The shades of evening fast closed around—the 
glad songs of birds, the perfume of sweet flowers 
were about them. They were full of melancholy. 
But sad as they felt at parting, there was the 
certain and all-satisfying belief within them, 
bright and gladsome as sunshine, that they loved. 
Words of promise, contempt of all that was 
gloomy, reiterated ejaculations as to things worthy 
of hope, joyous anticipations, the idea of happi- 
ness in store for them, delightingly dwelt in their 
hearts, and—in words—glided from their tongues. 
And Frederick Ainslie, for the first time, leaned 
confidingly upon the beloved one’s bosom, and 
pressed, with the lightest and the purest of pres- 
sures, his ardent lips upon the blushing cheek, 
and, then, the half-presented, half-refused lips of 
Lucy Morgan. Thus, in that shady bower, they 
sealed their vows—she, as full of love as seraph 
before the Almighty’s Throne, and pure ip 
thought as the irreproachable angels. As they 
stood to say, for the hundredth time, a last good 

night, she clasped his hands, trembling with love, 
in her own, and bore them to her now all but ice 

cold lips, retained them there a moment, bedewed 
them with tears, and, in silence, glided rapidly 
from the place of their meeting to her own 
chamber, 

Any one acquainted with the city of Oxford, 
in England, knows well how the townsmen, and 
the gownsmen—as they are termed—isolate them- 
selves one from the other. Ainslie, though occu- 
pying rooms in the heart of the city, was un 
acquainted with one of the inhabitants. He had 
college chums, men without the ties of home, 
and with an utter contempt for the very name of 
business. Family matters, household duties, a 
mother’s admonitions, a sister’s gentle reproof— 
the cultivation of the man for domestic life, were 
all unheard and unthought of within the walls of 
Oriel College. Now, a collegian must, some time 
or other, dweil in a house like his neighbors, and 
it is a serious question how far his early training, 
his education, the way in which he spends a part 
of his life, and that for the avowed purpose of 
enabling him to pass the remainder of his days 
aright; it is worth inquiry, how far this answers 
the intention, whether it does not, in some impor- 


| tant respects, disqualify for it. Let me not be mis- 


And then he was | 


understood. Ido not mean thata student is to be 


soon to go; on the morrow he must leave her— with his dear sister, when he “an? be at his 
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tutor’s side; that he should fritter away, or even 
employ one moment of the time set apart by the 
heads of the college, for the especial purpose of 
learning. It is unquestionably right that the 
scholar should be at school, in the full meaning 
of the term, but we can easily understand how 
scholastic habits alienate the person, who is sub- 
ject to them, from all the everyday avocations 
and thoughts of the generality of men. He is 
liable to become virtually a foreigner amongst his 
own countrymen. The amusements, again, are 
not those of common life. Bracing the muscles 
by. the skillful management of oars in a boat- 
race, is not quite necessary to a clergyman; the 
composition of sermon has been attained without 
this. Driving tandem, does no way help a man 
to become a first-rate lawyer. The pursuit of 
knowledge, under difficulties, is more likely to be 
a preliminary to the making of a good physician, 
than a hard run with the fox-hounds, steeple- 
chasing, and champagne supper; though these 
are much relished and practised by Oxonians. 
These things may be all very right in their way, 
but they will not do to make up the future, the 
mature, the practical, the every-life of the man. 
It is the world into which the pupil has to come. 
This is the end of each andall. And a beginning, 
not for this purpose, tends to render a person— 
undone for life. Quite distinct, well nigh oppo- 
site to what is done, in college and out of it, by 
the majority connected therewith, are the doings 
ol the great mass of humanity. Will it now seem 
improbable that the scholastic character we pre- 
sent in the person of our hero, might be, in some 
degree, unfitted to chime in with the unsophisti- 
cated manners of Lucy Morgan, when they should 
be united together by marriage, dwelling under 
one roof, and that theirown. But to incompata- 
bility of temperaments, engendered by early dis- 
cipline, must be added the opposite kinds of do- 
mestic influence they were subject to. When « 
schoolboy, his vacations were spent at a cheerful 
home; the midsummer holidays were joyous; 
the Christmas parties many and merry; and after 
he entered upon his college career, its works of 
study were relieved by works of leisure and en- 
joyment. He was coursing with the squire to- 
day, and shooting in ‘‘my lords” preserves 
to-morrow. 

The development of a child, especially of a 
little girl, may be justly compared to the en- 
largement and unfolding of a rose-bud. Let 
often the all-vivifying beams of the sun shine full 
upon the hidden beauty of the flower; let, some- 
times, the tempering clouds intervene, or a fer- 
tilizing shower descend, and behold, there comes 
forth the perfected, the queenly, the full-blown 
rose. So the strength of a mother’s love is ex- 
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pended upon the child; her deepest sympathies 
are there put forth. Yet, while she brings love 
unutterable, it is oftimes hidden by the shadows 
coming from the very earnestness of her thoughts, 
Like the gentle latter rain, yet far more softly, 
the tear is shed in quiet. Sometimes, thpugh 
seldom, a strong wind shakes the stem of the 
rose, and strengthens it. So, yet still more 
rarely, a mother’s love has broken forth in the 
voice of command. But with Lucy Morgan, the 
case was different. As in unfavorable seasons, 
the all-powerful, the ever-perfecting heat of the 
sun may be absent, so our heroine failed to re- 
ceive the advantages of a father’s energetic coun- 
sel and daily support. She missed that source 
of many a blooming cheek, the lavish fondness 
of a true-hearted mother. The bud opened, do- 
velopment took place, the rose bloomed, but it 
was under unfavorable circumstances. Left ata 
very early age with some thousand pounds ster- 
ling, she became her own mistress in most of 
those little acts of the every day life of a child, 
which, after all, compose its being, as far as the 
exterior life is concerned. And the sources of 
thought, the springs of movement, the reaction 
upon the interior life—these, to the child espe- 
cially, are from without, 

Lucy Morgan was an educated and accom- 
plished young lady; she could translate a pas- 
sage from Virgil, and read fluently in the Greek 
Testament; she could converse in French, and 
had more than a smattering of the Italian lan- 
guage. Abundance of native and imported 
musi¢ was well known to her, and the sfeps of 
the dancing-master were soon acquired ; but the 
making of a bed, the ingredients of a wholesome 
pudding, the thousand and one useful concerns 
of the household she knew absolutely nothing of. 
Worse than this, she had the diffidence of youth, 
but none of the ease of the well-bred lady. Tutor- 
ed in the abstruse sciences, but ignorant of 
every-day life; verily, it was a fearful prospect 
that might present itself to her. 

Lucy Morgan was sojourning once for a few 
days, with a distant relative; when she depicted 
to him in glowing colors, the features and form 
of her lover. ‘‘ Like Lord Byron, you say,” he 
hastily answered, in reply to her description of 
the man she prized above all others. “Like 
Lord Byron; yes, but my dear, it is a leaden 
likeness.” No critic was ever more just than 
this. It was Frederick Ainslie to the life. If 
the Lord was a noble, he was also a poet, though 
he might at times seem as one possessed with an 
evil spirit, well nigh with satan himself, yet he 
could, and often did, show himself, in little less 
than the revealings of light. A gifted man was 
Frederick Ainslie unquestionably; but he could 
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sneer, express scorn, and be sarcastic. In this 
he was preéminent. His was never the laugh 
of the child, hearty and free, but subdued, 
modulated into 4 sort of cachinnatory expression. 
You would think he felt contempt for you, when- 
ever he smiled. His performances at college, 
were more than creditable. His third year found 
him ‘* leader” in mathematics; and at the close 
of it he was elected to the position of ‘senior 
wrangler,” the highest elevation for a student. 
He would pore over the hieroglyphics upon an 
Egyptian sarcophagus; or, after foraging out a 
manuscript in **the Chaldaiac,” from the Bod- 
leian Library, he would spend hours of leisure 
in deciphering it. 

The acquaintance the reader has now with the 
person and manners of Ainslie is very slender; 
too slight, indeed, to enable one fully to appre- 
ciate the close connection they had with the life 
and death of Lucey Morgan, It is, however, un- 
justifiable, to continue with any further deten- 
tion in the course of our narrative. 

The bridal ceremony, as I was subsequently 
told, passed off with unwonted brilliancy, the 
fair one being more than blushing, the gentle- 
man all that was easy and polished. Who could 
be gloomy? No fear of starvation to the parties 
concerned, for the bridegroom was in good 
health and the prime of life; he had a lucrative 
living, and could at any time, with his talents, 
procure a livelihood. With his usual love of 
what was just, he had settled the whole of his 
wife’s fortune upon herself, in the shape of an 
annuity subject to his life. Children, if they had 
any, would be provided for. No single circum- 
stance appeared to check the unanimous delight 
of the wedding-party. Clouds, murky, thick, 
and dark as midnight, had dimmed the horizon 
of many an earnest gazer, but at this time, and 
to this friendly assembly, it looked all sunshine. 
The wedding jaunt was taken, most of the honey- 
moon had been spent amidst the pleasant hills 
and dales of Derbyshire; and the newly-made 
husband and wife, in postchaise and pair, passed 
through the gateway which led to the vicarage, 
their future house and home. Many a time has 
the brief yet expressive utterance of ‘* God bless 
them,” come from the lips of well-wishers, as a 
recently wedded couple entered their dwelling. 
And knowing, as I did, the sweet girl, now con- 
templated as accompanying the man, sworn at 
the altar to love and cherish her, I could have 
joined the little throng of persons who, as she 
ascended the steps, greeted her, and wished her 
much happiness. The Rey. Frederick Ainslie 
led his wife to the drawing-room, and introduced 
her to Miss Georgiana Marworth. Now Lucy 
Morgan had heard of this lady from her lover ; 








but Mrs. Ainslie was startled on finding her so 
young, and so much at home as she appeared to 
be. The two ladies went immediately to a cham- 
ber, and, after a change of dress, joined Ainslie 
at the tea-table. In spite of her attempts to the 
contrary, the wife could not feel at ease, and 
consequently, seemed and felt unhappy. Her 
new acquaintance, however, appeared to great 
advantage ; naturally ashowy girl, she possessed 
also the acquired advantages of good breeding, 
and first-rate accomplishments. Without her 
superior presence, Mrs. Ainslie would have 
seemed to herself and to her husband, as mis- 
tress in her own house, but with the elegant and 
fascinating friend presiding at the tea-table, or 
seated opposite to the only gentleman there, she 
was unable to be what she really was. Of unas- 
suming manners at all times, retiring in company, 
too diffident, an air of restraint invested her, and 
made her look positively miserable. She made 
feeble attempts to rally the downcast spirits; put 
tremblingly various inquiries, and, her face suf- 
fused with blushes, replied to occasional ques- 
tions. Nothing came to her relief, nntil her 
husband, annoyed and shocked with her signs of 
weakness, proposed retiring for the night. The 
next day came, and brought with it a repetition 
of the same timorous behavior on the part of one 
lady; and a still further exhibition of dignity 
and gracefulness from the other. During the 
morning, many of the inhabitants of the place 
made their wedding calls, and were obliged to 
observe the confusion of the bride. And thus 
passed the first week of the wife, in her new 
home. 

The living to which the Rev. Frederick Ainslie 
was promoted, although a good one, did not 
warrant him in forming very extensive connec- 
tions, nor would his prudent habits permit him 
to engage in giving or attending parties. The 
society of the gentlemen in the neighborhood, 
was expensive and even extravagant in its de- 
mands; and it suited neither the clergyman’s 
inclination nor his pocket to give costly dinners 
or choice suppers. Moreover, the shyness of 
his wife prevented him, as her company would 
be required in the drawing-room and at the 
table. But isolation from his fellow men, he 
did not understand, or in any shape consider 
right, neither did he intend to practice it. Not 
aristocratic or wealthy himself, his frequent 
opportunities of joining with either of them, had 
given him an undue estimation of the value of 
etiquette. In fact he was fond of society, and, 
proportionately to his wife’s distaste for it, was 
his vexation at her conduct. Miss Marworth, 
witiessing the misery which Mrs. Ainslie en- 
dured, and hoping that she might fecl more 
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comfortable, after the friend was gone, resolved 
to leave at once, instead of staying as female 
associate to the vicar’s lady for the three months 
which she had designed, in accordance with Mr. 
Ainslie’s request. 

Accordingly, the lady quitted the vicarage. 
This abrupt termination of the visit nettled the 
husband; and, in spite of her companion’s pre- 
varication as to the cause of her returning home 
earlier than was intended, the wife saw and felt, 
that her bashful behavior, though not the osten- 
sible, was indeed the true and only reason for 
Miss Marworth’s leaving them. Reflection upon 
this, so preyed upon her delicate frame, as to 
induce a serious illness, Her husband’s atten- 
tion on the occasion was unremitting; his aus- 
tere manners relaxed into decision for her bene- 
fit; the mathematical mind softened into the 
most scrupulous care, and expressed itself in 
tones of sincere and earnest regard. There was 
no shedding of tears, no forlorn looks, no whin- 
ings, not evena sigh. It was the love of the 
strong man in that sick room. He deigned to 
borrow language but then it was inspired. Me- 
thinks I see him now, as he said ‘‘I will raise 
her up.”” And, she did, soon after, recover from 
her indisposition. As she rallied, her husband 
sought, by adroitly offered solicitations, an ac- 
quaintance with the sources of her grief. And 
all confidingly she told him of her regrets that 
his friend should have been driven from their 
house by her folly, and begged of him to solicit 
that Miss Marworth would visit them again. 
Mr Ainslie could not understand the state of 
mind endured by his wife. Still he perceived 
that an indulgence in solitary habits would work 
for the good of neither of them. Rapidly, yet 
decidedly coming to this conclusion, he deter- 
mined to see Miss Marworth, and, without sub- 
jecting Mrs. Ainslie to the humiliation of a con- 
fession of her failing, induce the lady, if possible, 
to return to their house and become for awhile, 
the constant companion of his wife. Scarcely 
had she been down stairs half a dozen times, after 
her illness, before Miss Marworth returned. To 
relieve Lucy from the fatigue consequent upon 
an inspection of domestic affairs, and with the 
view of preventing waste in the larder and im- 
prudent management in the kitchen, the friend 
was installed, for the time being, absolute mis- 
tress of the house. This was a critical move- 
ment. Elevation to the sovereignty, is one thing; 
deposing a queen another. And often the feeble- 
ress of the subject permits, and even sanctions, 
what in the heart is dreaded and even hated. A 
strange perversion of her usual disposition must 
take place, before the lovely and loving woman, 
seated as part owner of that parsonage, could 











look upon any one with aught than the eyes of 
affection ; especially such a friend, and her dear 
Frederick’s too. But jealousy is strong: it over- 
comes man and it prostrated Lucy Ainslie. And 
she heard from the lips of him who was dearer 
to her than all others, quiet, but forcible hints, 
that she should try and behave like Miss Mar- 
worth. Imitate her/ Resemble in attitude that 
elegant woman. She felt it was impossible; one 
minute in her company, dispelled the slightest 
wish to attempt it. Oh, that she could be like 
Georgiana! But no, the desire was useless, 
hopeless—utterly hopeless ! 

Novel writers aim at the production of perfect 
characters, at the representation of an incom- 
parible heroine; but in real life, it is found that 
many of the purest are the weakest. Ambition, 
without the power to accomplish, is futile. The 
desire of an ueducated man to peruse a Hebrew 
manuscript, is frustrated by incompetency ; the 
will, no matter how strong, is worthless towards 
the attainment of his purpose. The conquering 
general, though he were Alexander or Napoleon, 
by the force of the will, the determination to 
succeed in his exploits, cannot. If his army is 
not forthcoming, resolution and bravery, avail 
nothing. Just so the determination to conquer 
baskfulness, even if the resolve amount to an 
oath taken with one’s self, is of no power. Lucy 
Ainslie, the gentle and true-hearted, united to a 
man who required ‘‘a reason for everything,” 
found no outlet in the shape of equivocation or 
excuses. Timorous herself as the dove, seclu- 
sion, even imprisonment was preferable to the 
slightest movement out of doors. But she could 
not escape thus, the difficulty must be met; and 
the thought of this well nigh maddened her. 
That crushing feeling of despair, which has sunk 
to a hurried end—to the grave itself—many 4 
noble spirit, threatened to submerge her’s. The 
husband, who had hitherto been satisfied with 
expostulation, now began to reprove and com- 
mand, and sometimes gave harsh advice. Thus 
irritated, the wife answered with words of re- 
crimination. And the wedded pair, of which 
so many predictions respecting its happiness had 
been uttered, became separated and estranged. 
It will be evident here was something differing 
from the ordinary pettishness of o married 
couple; it was not a tantalizing question or 
sharp answer; the cause of quarrel was neither 
a hasty word nor an unkind look. There was no 
display of bad temper on either side. Oh, no! 
not one of the usual provocations to domestic 
breaches existed here. But in less than one 
year, unknown to Mr. Ainslie, a letter was sent 
by the wife to her brother, who was @ lawyer, 
consulting him on the subject of “a separation.’ 
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Who can tell the agony under which that epistle 
had been framed? Twenty-four hours had fot 
elapsed from its dispatch, before Mrs. Ainslie was 
confined to her bed with incipient, yet decided 
symptoms of brain fever. In spite of the best 
medical advice, this soon merged into insanity. 
At length, after several weeks trial to effect a 
cure at home, the patient was removed to a well 
conducted asylum. The highly intelligent phy- 
sician, who superintended this institution, told 
me subsequently that Mrs. Ainslie for days toge- 
ther, except when under the influence of an 
opiate, or some other sedative, uttered perpetu- 
ully, day and night, in the saddest tones he ever 
heard in his life—‘*I am past redemption, past 
rodemption; yes, oh, yes, past redemption! The 
doctor added, ‘‘I have listened to howls and 
shrieks, loud as the human voice could render 
them; terrible oaths, blasphemy most horrible, 
groans as awful as the damned; but the wail of 
despair from that dear lady, surpassed them all.” 
He said it was little else than a whisper, but it 
came from one of. “‘ the lost.” 

While this sad scene was enacting, it may 
be easily supposed, the husband’s anxiety daily 
increased. But the mood of his mind changed ; 
seeking companionship before, he would now re- 
ceive sympathy from no one. His grief assumed 
the aspect of misanthropy. It is my belief that 
no man ever loved woman more than Mr. Ainslie 
did his wife, and the way in which he was ‘‘ dis- 
uppointed’’ has been shown. The fact, that many 
a heart has been caught in the rebound after dis- 
appointment in love, had no application to the 
oase of Frederick Ainslie, He shuddered at the 
mere mention of Georgiana Marworth, and or- 
dered, with peremptory manner, that she should 
not see either him or his wife. 

At length he requested permission, from Dr. 
Percival, to see Mrs. Ainslie. This was at first 
refused, but, by dint of importunity, and the 
promise that he would not ask for a repetition of 
the interview, the husband had the privilege 
conceded to him of making one visit. It took 
place without his wife recognizing him. The 
Rev. Gentleman returned home, passed his own 
threshold in company with two of his parishioners, 
left them in his dining-room, ascended to his 
chamber, took a loaded pistol from a drawer and 
shot himself. On the third day after, this avowed 
teacher of Christianity, was interred in conse- 
crated ground, but without Christian burial. 

It was considered of no use to inform Mrs. 
Ainslie of her husband’s sad end. Her lunacy 
continued, and, if possible, increased. The time 
now drew near at which she was to become a 
mother. The hour of trial came, and passed. 








A pretty infant lay in her arms; she loved it, 
she knew it. Still all knowledge of the past 
seemed wanting. Her conversation became 
thoroughly rational; she chatted, she smiled, but 
she never wept. This was the only feature in 
her case which the judicious medical adviser dis- 
liked. He pronounced her convalescent, and 
fully anticipated entire recovery. He now 
dreaded the time when she should hear the dis- 
tressing news of her husband’s decease. 

One lovely afternoon in June, the babe being 
then rather more than six weeks old, she was left 
a few minutes by the usual female attendant. 
It appeared, from the account of the matter given 
afterwards, that a very young lady, who wag 
much attached to Mrs. Ainslie, had spent the 
greater part of the afternoon with her. It was 
thought she might be benefitted by this, and that 
it would be a good test as to the extent of her 
sanity. The room which Mrs. Ainslie occupied 
was on the second story: it had one window, 
looking towards the street, which was barred to 
prevent accidents, The door opened into a short 
passage bordered, on the outer side, by an iron 
balustrade. The house was lofty, and, for the 
purpose of effective ventilation, it was open from 
the roof to the floor corresponding to the same 
level as the under ground kitchen. From the 
highest to the lowest room a spiral staircase ex- 
tended, the openings to this being cut off by gates 
formed of iron railings; these locked of them- 
selves, and could only be unclosed by a particu- 
lar kind of key, one of which each attendant on 
the insane was provided with. The nurse, a 
very Hercules in size and strength, to whose care 
Mrs. Ainslie was intrusted, ought, on no pretext 
whatever, to have quitted the room. But she 
felt confident, from her patient’s behavior, of 
her being perfectly sensible. Scarcely, however, 
had the lower iron gate closed before Mrs. Ains- 
lie sprang from the bed, seized the young lady 
by her arm, and impetuously demanded where 
Ainslie was. Much alarmed, and fearful with 
respect to her own safety, the young friend ab- 
ruptly replied that he was dead; and at almost 
the same instant, the maniac having released her, 
she ran shrieking from the room. In a few 
seconds the nurse returned, and was the witness 
of a sight to appal the bravest heart, and one 
never to be forgotten by her. Standing in the 
centre of the room was Lucy swinging her infant 
around her head, The attendant hurried towards 
her, but it was too late. She dashed her babe 
fiercely on the ground, rushed madly by her, and 
out at the open door, and precipitated herself 
over the balustrade into the space below. Both 
mother and child were taken up dead. 
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Ir was over. The minister had pronounced 
the last words, the ring was upon her finger, she 
was Frederick’s bride. Isabella! Of what 
dream you? Are you awake? Are you aware 
of the circumstances surrounding you. Friends 
crowded around to offer mock congratulations— 
mock they were And the whole ceremony 
seemed a mocking farce. Those who hoped they 
might see long years of happiness and prosperity 
doubted in their hearts there was any foundation 
fur such a hope; was not the young husband 
already with one foot in the grave? If Isabella 
would be such a fool as to marry him, she must 
expect to be a widow shortly, and what was the 
use of a great demonstration of congratulations. 
Yes undoubtedly this strange wedding- would 
shortly be followed by a funeral, Frederick could 
not live many months—the Doctors said so, there- 
fore he must die! Isabella had better not be 
lavish of her trouble, no one knew how shortly 
she would have to exchange it for the sombre 
weedsofmourning. Friends shook their heads— 
tears, instead of smiles were the order de la nuit, 
even the minister wondered—it was a strange 
bridal! 

They are off—the whirling coach has carried 
them away. Isabella and her young husband— 
are they happy? Let us, invisible, gaze into the 
souls of those surrounding. Alas! and, picture 
forth but dimly the real feelings of the heart— 
how many good people we can accuse of hypoc- 
risy. But who is Isabella? A strange being; 
one who has from her birth been deemed a 
genius, that unluckiest of all beings. Her parents 
doated on her: they had expended on her educa- 


tionimmense money. She always had everything | 


she wished from infancy, and now those same 
doating parents rightly expected their valuable 
pearl to fetch a price. Bells’ accomplishments 
ought to procure her a wealthy husband, her 
talent’s ought to fetch her position in society— 
her genius ought to make herfortune in the world. 

Money had been lavished on her in profusion 
not often equalled by the very wealthy. Yet her 
parents were but in moderate circumstances. 
Ah! Belle; are you aware how much is required 
at your hands? But Belle was not aware of 
anything, she had dreamed away life thus far. 
Could she awake now to behold naught but the 
unpleasant realities of life? Not she, so she 
closed her eyes and dreamed on. Belle was not 
a favorite among her relatives—oh no. To 
begin,—she was always unlike every body. 


They, her cousins and aunts and uncles, did not | 
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see what there was in Belle to lead people to 
suppose she was smarter than any body else— 
not they, and they told her so, and, what was 
more, acquainted her parents of it—moreover 
adding, they were foolish to expend so much 
money upon her—it was thrown away—they 
would one day see the folly of it—thatthey would. 

But Belles’ parents only smiled, Isabella stu- 
died every accomplishment she took a fancy to— 
went every where she wished, and had ulmost 
every thing she wanted. Poor foolish parents, 
how you are to be pitied! But hers was a proud 
spirit, and though wealth was dazzling, that spirit 
refused to be bound even to golden fetters—could 
she marry an old man for his money ? her heart 
said no. But had she no learned, talented beaux? 
¥es, but Belle knew she must have luxuries— 
and she could not yet bring her mind to the 
steadfast considerations of the ways and meuns 
of life. What a pity that all talented men are 
not wealthy! Belle loved the world of fashion, 
but she loved the ideal more. How could she 
play her cards so as to win both and not lose her 
fredom, in case she must relinquish one, which 
could she sacrifice—Belle thought for full five 
minutes—then she danced off, not that her heart 
was quite as light as her body, but she had 
thought enough, she was ready for another flirta- 
tion. 

Belle was a flirt, a sad flirt. But why do you 
bother me with so many questions, you ask one 
if she had never loved—you are too inquisitive. 
Are you so unsophisticated as to suppose love 
and matrimony ought to go together? Out, you 
are verdant. But you shall be afiswered—Belle 
had loved with her whole soul, heart and imagi- 
nation, dreamy. ideal, poetical, platonic, meta- 
physical; cousinly love it was—but you must 
not breath of this, for Belle will never acknow- 
ledge it—and indeed she was not aware of it 
herself until—the dream was flown. 

‘« Belle, are you never going to marry?” in- 
quired one of her relative tormentors. Belle 
replied she did not kuow her future meritorious 
deeds—perhaps she might—she was in no hurry. 
‘You ought to have been married years ago. 
Your parents have done everything for you and 
you refuse to do anything for yourself. You ar: 
the most eccentric of beings. We have heard ot 
your great genius ever since you were born, but 
have never seen anything to convince us you 
were more than ourselves. It is about time for 
you to do something beside ruin your parents,’ 
who, poor deluded beings; think you will be some- 
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thing yet. Now I am talking to you for your 
owngood. You better marry as quickly as you can 
for you will be an old maid, or else make your- 
self useful as a school teacher or a dress maker, 
or something. You have humbuged your parents 
about long enough.” We have heard it said 
there was something portending in the breathless 
silence of uature; but instead of nature substi- 
tute Belle. Did you ever think there were people 
who kept ¢oo quiet when their feelings were a per- 
fect hurricane? We believe in people’s speak- 
ing their minds some times, and we very seldom 
omit the opportunity of doing it ourselvyes—but 
strange to say Isabella sat like a waxen figure 
motionless, and opened not her mouth. ‘Belle 
grows mild tempered,’”’ observed her relative as 
the victim left the room some five minutes after- 
wards, ** I thought she would flare right out and 
get angry, but she did’nt ” 

‘Have you heard the news. Belle is going to 
be married, her parents will be rid of her at last— 
she will settle down and be a staid married dame, 
and the prodigy will be no more heard of. I take 
to myself good credit for this, for it must have 
been in consequence of the good advice I gave her. 

The news went the rounds Belle was to be mar- 
ried; everybody was delighted. Again the news 
came she was not to be married; everybody was 
shocked. Oh, the flirt! but let us look into her 
heart. ‘It is impossible for one to create such 
a revolution in my mind, habits, thoughts or ac- 
tions, as to make him a kind, faithful and loving 
wife. My heart tells me this herculean under- 
taking, is the prompting of an exasperated will— 
not the suggestion of love. Yet I have done this, 
being the grossest injustice. 1 have deceived 
myself. It was the taunt of my relative that 
roused me, not kind motions—I cannot marry 
this man. My eyes are open now, and I know 
myself. I meant to do all my lips promised, 
but it is not possible my motive was wicked. 
I felt like daring fate, life, happiness—oh what 
a wicked spirit those remarks roused within me 
—hbut thank God the ceremony is not performed 
—the engagement must. be broken. 

“But now Belle is certainly married. We read 
it in the news, we received cards, and all we 
know about it is the gentleman is an invalid and 
& younger son. Goodness! how could Belle 
throw herself away so! Our brilliant cousin, 
from whom we expected so much, upon whom an 
immense amount of money has been lavished 
with brilliant prospects in the world—how has 
she come to this, to marry a man of no expecta- 
tions, no property, an invalid and her junior! 
But we told her parents it was no use to waste 
80 much money »n her they were making fools 
of themselves and now they see it.” 





But how cameit about? Do tell us how Belle 
happened to get married! The truth is she never 
intended to marry Fred. not that she did not love 
him—but it was a strange kind of love more like 
the regard of a sister for a pet father. 


‘‘Why will you not marry me, Isabella? I - 


know I have no fortune to bring you, and I am 
not educated and talented like yourself; you 
think of a thousand things I know nothing of, 
and I love you the more for it. You like to make 
me happy; I know you do. Now. marry me, and 
I will glory in having such a wife, though I can- 
not understand you, my heart will feel at rest; 
I will get better, and live to do everything for 
you,” and Fred’s blue eyes flashed brightly with 
joy, boyish, pure, healthful joy. Should she 
dash all that to earth? Dying, too, the phy- 
sicians said he could not live long. QO! that she 
could see one of his sisters—she would confide to 
her the dilemma she was in, and the righteous 
fraud she was about committing. Yes, she did 
love Fred, as one would love a pet child, a dear, 
darling, affectionate, young friend, but as the 
husband of her imagination? No, no! that was 
quite another affair. Here was no awe, no look- 
ing up to a superior being, no fvy clinging round 
the oak, no reverence, no what? No lofty idea 
realized. But the flirt trusted to chance, and 
again she was engaged. She could not say no— 
her intention was kind—she meant to deceive him 
for the present and for the future—no one deemed 
he would be walking the earth. But, strange to 
say, from the moment Belle let him dream he might 
one day claim her hand, he begun to look on life 
less sadly; and now the wedding must be con- 
summated within a month. What would Belle 
do now? It would not do to explain, it would 
not do to deceive him too much; 80 she did a 
little of both. She told him all her property was 
spent, or she would marry him; and he candidly 
acknowledged he had none, but his relatives were 
wealthy, and they certainly would assist him 
somewhat. Belle told him it was a silly affair; 
and he must give it up; and Fred vowed he 
vould be married within a month, and to her. 
There is a picture of candor for you. Now look 
on this. Belle sat down, and deliberately wrote 
to Fred’s sister, asking an interview to consult 
her on subjects relating particularly to her bro- 
ther’s happiness, and saying as plainly as words 
can say, ‘‘I have manceuyred to spare your bro- 
ther a refusal on account of his delicate health. 
I regard him as a pet brother. I wish you to 
represent to him the folly of a union with me. 
You know my motives for having done this, and 
I rely on you to help me out. But the interview 
was never sought, and, when the two ladies did 
meet, there was no allusion at all to the note, not the 
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slightest notice taken of it. Belle was enraged. 
Out of mistaken kindness to poor Fred’s feelings, 
she had tacitly allowed him to presume on the 
engagement; now he relied upon it. She had 
opened her whole heart to his elder sister, whom, 
she knew, he considered in the light of a mother, 
and now, that they had met, that sister never 
once opened her lips upon the subject ; and Belle 
saw at a glance how matters stood. She had 
heard vague rumors that she was considered 
wealthy, they thought she was rich; she would 
marry their brother, he would be off of their 
hands, and she could afford to support him. It 
was enough, he believed no such thing. A sudden 
flash of wild fire lit up her eyes, it was too late 
to speak now. 

They were married speedily, and, strange to 
say, Fred did not die in a few months. He had 
wealthy relatives, but he had married strongly: 
he may make his fortune ; his wife must be rich, 
or she would not have been such a fool as to 
have married him. Those wealthy relatives 
never thought best to give Fred a splendid edu- 
cation in his youth, not they; he had no profes- 
sion, mercantile affairs he could not possibly re- 
sume, for his health, although vastly improved, 
was not equal to cope with the deleterious city 
air. Fred must stay in the country, aye, and 
find some means of support for himself and wife. 
Is it not glorious to see Belle down in the world ? 

But has her heart quailed? It is hard to tell. 
Unfortunately, her young husband did not die. 
but did Belle consider this a misfortune? She 
had by no means come to the conclusion crape 
was becoming. But when her new relatives found 
out she was not wealthy after all, they deemed 
her a greater fool than ever, and pitied Fred for 
being taken in. 

But Fred complained not. Those that could 
have helped him by giving him a fine farm or 
something else equally useful in his present state 
of health, witheld their gifts—he might spend it; 
he might squander money—he might die, and 
leave it to his wife! Poor Fred! had you not 
better died? But it is worth seven kingdoms to 
see Isabella humbled—how happy we are to live 
till this day! But that same proud independent 
ambitious Belle had very kind feelings toward her 
protege, and now her ambition was lavished on 
him—pray what could she do? You better call 
on the princess she will most likely be thankful 
for a little notice—but strange to say we have 
heard that some people dare not; what can there 
be in Belle so repulsive, Out of the wreck, 
Belle’s father made her a present of ao little 
country place, and there is Fred out working 
with his own hands, aye, laboring with a spade 
and hoe—the unfortunate individual who has 
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usurped the wealthy suitors, the talented lovers, 
the gifted beings who live in thoughts above the 
clouds, who revel in the glories of science, the 
delicacies of poetry, the enchantments of art, 
look—that same husband is working with his 
own hands to procure a livelihood; blush Belle. 

‘Isabella, why do you allow Frederick to fol- 
low such ignoble occupations, he is a disgrace to 
our family, and you can use your influence to 
dissuade him from it. I would rather live in 
poverty on only a crust than have my husband 
® common laboring man, only think how you 
would feel to have some of your city friends meet 
him in the plight of a common farmer ?” 

‘*T would much rather he should be met in a 
homely costume in the independent consciousness 
of trying to support himself and wife than as the 
cringing, recipient of bounty.” Ah Belle—do 
you really mean what you say? At this moment 
if his wealthy relatives should support him hand- 
somely could you not possibly shape those proud 
lips to utter one word of thanks? We must say 
she had the most ungraceful way in the world of 
acknowledging favors of a certain kind. But 
happily for the independent assertion, Belle’s 
vanity was never subjected to the test. That 
evening Fred come in looking very tired. ‘Belle 
Iam getting to be quite a farmer.” ‘You are 
getting to be quite independent.” ‘ What do 
you mean?” ‘That I would not exchange my 
little jewel of a husband for all the world—it is 
your spirit I admire.” Poor Fred expected re- 
proaches but he did not expect praise, he was 
completely overpowered. ‘Belle, you do not 
despise me then for what I try to do.” ‘To the 
contrary, I honor you for it.” ‘But it greives 
me I can do no more for you, you have always 
been so kind to me, but as I grow strong I may 
soon return to town and I will there have some 
chance as a merchant.” ‘ Never dream of such 
a thing—or not at least until I grow tired of you 
and begin to fancy mourning, will be becoming. 
You know you cannot live in the city, and now I 
have become so accustomed to you I cannot well 
live without you—so content yourself in the 
country, and do exactly what you chose only do 
not wait for your relatives to give you a fortune.” 
‘«‘T never intend to.” ‘I know you do not, and 
it was the conviction that you possessed such 9 
spirit that has made me commit a terrible sin.” 
“What do you mean?” That my husband de- 
serves a fortune and must have it—we should 
not laugh at each other, I too, have been at 
work,” and Belle handed him some money en~ 
closed in a late publication she had written. 
Fred glanced at it—the same brilliant joyish boy- 
ish expression, lit up his features as we recollect 
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once before. ‘Isabella you did this for me- 














THE EVENTS 


OF A NIGHT. 


ATALE OF THE PASSIONS 


BY TALBOT GREENE. 


The old house lies in ruin and wreck, 

And the villagers stand in fear aloof, 

The rafters bend and the roof is black, 
But bright green mosses spot the roof; 

The window panes are shattered out, 
And the broken glass is lying about, 

And the elms and poplars cast a shade 
All day long on the colonade. 


“T hear a noise in the echoing halls, 
A solemn sound like stifled sigh ; 
And shadows move on the dusky walls 
Like the sweep of garments passing by; 
And faces glimmer amid the gloom, 
Floating along from room to room; 
Tne dead come back, a shining train, 
And people the tonely house again.” 


Ir was a dark, black night. The winds came 
and went in fitful gusts, and the rain began 
bespattering the hillside, the precurser of the 
storm that was to follow. But darker far was 
my aching heart, more piercing and chilling far 
was the anguish than the drenching rain, or the 
chilling blast. So, giving my steed the rein, I 
spurred madly on, lightea only by an occasional 
flash of lightning, or the gleam of some will 0’ 
the wisp, or swamp ball, as it would shoot past 
me, or follow whizzing in my wake. But a 
moment’s retrospection. 

Like the generality of my kind, I once, and 
and still have a weakness, and entre nous, I hope 
by the grace of God, I may ever have. I loved, 
loved madly, The object of my admiration was 
a beautiful being. Mollie Pringle bad but few 
equals and no superiors in point of lovliness, 
grace and amiability. She had a soft, melting 
eye, a rich, pouting lip; a blooming, healthful 
cheek, dark, flowing ringlets, a well rounded 
instep, a pretty foot, and a—oh, my mouth! 
Mercy, Mollie, pray behave, and I’ll go no far- 
ther with the description, though at the risk of 
displeasing Mr. Graham, for I promised to fur- 
nish a good tale, and whoever heard of a perfect 
tale without a description of the heroine. And 
Je ne sais quoi; but to my story. 

She had many suiters—had Mary Pringle, and 
some of them distinguished, wealthy, and accom- 
plished gentlemen. - But, nevertheless, I was 
successful. I outstripped them all. I never 
told her verbally that I loved her, nor asked her 
if she loved me in return. It was useless. I 
knew it by the trembling, faltering voice, the 
soft pressure of the hand, the melting, languish- 
ing glance of the eye, the tremulous heaving of 


the breast, the sweet, endearing smile. These 














were mine and mine alone. To others her bear- 
ing was different, though courteous and kind, 

Her father’s elegant mansion stood a mile from 
the village of Halifax, Va., so thither with 
buoyant hopes, and a heart filled up with sweet 
and tender emotions, I set out one evening to 
declare verbally my love, and to propose for her 
hand. Already was I treated as one of the 
family, and, taking my accustomed privilege, I 
walked into the house without ringing. Seeing 
no one, I passed through the parlor and was 
about entering the common sitting-room, when, 
through an adjacent door, that stood a little ajar, 
I saw—oh! horror of horrors! I saw that which 
pierced my heart with a keener pang than the 
deadly sting of a poisonous serpent, I saw my 
loved one—her I scarcely dared to kiss, or dream 
even of the quick, nervous, pleasurable and 
ecstatic thrill at the pressure, reclining, ah! in 
a locked embrace, upon the knee of some mus- 
tached, foreign looking gentleman, with her lips 
sealed to his, and tears streaming from her eyes, 
Oh! God, the anguish of that moment! One 
moment wus I tempted to tear out his heart, but 
reflecting, I turned upon my heel and stole out 
unseen. I wended my way back to the village, 
and, though half distracted, yet I wound up my 
little affairs, for I was but a student, mounted 
my faithful steed, and by dark I was on the 
highway, and on my way, I knew nor cared not 
whither, so that I made good my escape from 
the detested village and my faithless mistress. I 
had not gone five miles before it was dark as 
blackness—my hand I could not distinguish be- 
fore me. The wind and rain came sweeping 
over the bare fields with biting unction, and 
howled, and hissed, and roared as if all the devils 
in hell were let loose, and were rioting and 
reveling in mockery at my sufferings. 

The storm increased apace, so that I was 
forced to seek shelter, in merey to my poor horse, 
in an old church-house that stood on the road- 
side, and at which my horse instinctively halted. 
I pushed open the door and rode in; it was so 
dark I could almost feel it, but it accorded with 
my feelings well, so I made myself content. The 


storm without was still raging, and the old house 


at intervals would writhe and tremblé like a 
thing of life. 
All at once my horse gave a loud snort, and 


jumped back against the benches that lined either 


side of the house. I looked up but could see 
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nothing ; but heard distinctly a shuffling, rus- 
tling noise near the pulpit. A flash of lightning 
just then lighted up the scene and I saw, with 
fearful distinctness, a figure standing on the 
altar, with long flowing garments, and arms ex- 
tended wide. 

Oh, heavens! what a fearful moment! My 
hair stood on end, my blood froze in my veins, 
and—but this was no time for thought—another 
prolonged flash of lightning again lighted up the 
place. I saw the figure again, flying over the 
benches towards me. I hoped it was but an 
image conjured up by an over-heated imagina- 
tion; but no. My horse with a wild, unearthly 
neigh, or rather scream, and with o fearful 
bound, sprang out of the house, and with the 
speed of the wind he carried me over hill and 
dale, moor, thicket, highway, and wood, I knew 
not whither. But on, on we went. The sweat 
and foam streamed from my panting steed, but 
still he relaxed not in his speed, while I clung 
instinctively to the saddle, and let him go where 
he listed. 

After an hour’s ride, such a ride as no other 
mortal ever took, my horse wheeled a short 
angle in the road, which we had at last gained, 
and halted abruptly before a large house from 
whose windows streamed a dozen lights. Anda 
welcome sight was that. I threw the reins over 
the horse’s head and dismounted. I knew not in 
in the gloom and darkness of the night, and the 
excitement of my mind, whose house it was, or 
where my position; whether in Virginia, Caro- 
lina, or the Western Continent at large. I ran 
up the steps into a large piazza, and as I group- 
ed my way along the side of the house, for the 
door, I passed a window from which streamed o 
light. I looked eagerly in, and saw a young 


lady seated at a table close by the window, and 


but a few feet from where I stood I raised on 
tip-toe and took a nearer look, But who can 
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portray my astonishment on finding it to be my 
faithless mistress. Thinking it was but another 
being conjured up by the devil, I was about to 
fly the spot, when she raised a small miniature 
to her lips, and as she did so I discovered it to 
be a likeness of myself, one I had presented to 
her a few week’s previous. Oh, this was too 
much happiness; or was it still the machinations 
of the devil? I resolved to solve the mystery, 
though all the devils in hell were leagued against 
me. I rattled at the door, and waited with a 
strange mixture of feelings; with joy, with fear, 
with trembling. 

A servant, after a moment, ushered me into 
the house, which I found, to my profound asto- 
nishment, to be that of my friend, Col. Pringle, 
the father of her I loved. 

The Colonel greeted me, and after expressing 
much surprise at seeing me at such a late hour, 
and in such a plight as I was in, led forward his 
son, in the person of the mustached, foreign- 
looking gentleman, who had been absent at sea 
two years, and whom I never saw. The mystery 
was explained ; and, oh, how satisfactorily ! 

It was the long-absent brother, whom they 
thought dead, greeting the dear sister. And | 
had occular proof that night that I was beloved; 
not only by the scene at the window, of the minia- 
ture, but from her own pouting lips. 

I sat down, and though the hour was late, 
gave an account of my adventures through the 
night. And many and loud were the peals of 
laughter that broke forth from the happy throng 
at the recital. The adventure iu the church was 
explained. There was a crazy woman in the 
neighborhood of the church, who, whenever she 
could escape from her friends, would go to the 
church and stay, sometimes for days. Thus was 
the mystery explained. But the baby has just 
waked up, so I must e’en lay down the pen. 





ON THE VANITY OF YOUTHFUL HOPES. 


In life’s gay morn what vivid hues 
Adorn the animating views, 
By flattering fancy drawn? 
No storms with gloomy aspect rife, 
To cloud the azure of the skies, 
No mists obscure the dawn. 
“With looks invariably gay, 
Young expectation points the way 
To ever blissful shades, 
Where odors scent the breath of morn, 
Where roses bloom without a thorn, 
And music fills the glades. 





Enraptur’d with the distant view, 
Youth thinks its fictitious beauties true. 
And springs the prize to gain; 
His grasp the gay illusion flies : 
Experience thus the cheat descries, 

And proves his hopes were vain. 
The path of life tho’ flowers adorn, 
Yet often will the rugged thorn, 

Amidst the flowers arise ; * 
Expect not then on earth to share, 
Enjoyment unalloy’d by care, 

But seek it in the skies. 











THE MIRROR SISTERS. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
And on the hunter hied his way, 
To join some comrades of the day 
Yet often paused, so strange the road, 
So wondrous were the scenes it showed. 
LADY oF THE LAKE. 


DvurinG an entire afternoon, a solitary indivi- 
dual, in fanciful hunter’s garb, and bearing a 
rifle, handsomely mounted, but no trophy of his 
skill with the weapon, had wandered along the 
level prairie, or up and down the sides of a chain 
of wooded bluffs, which skirt it upon one side, 
describing many detours, and altogether accom- 
plishing only an unimportant distance, although 
putting to good test, an ability, fully perceptible in 
a frame naturally athletic, and thoroughly and 
discreetly exercised from his youth. It was easy 
to discover that the stranger had lost his way; 
yet, notwithstanding all his efforts to regain it, 
resulted so insignificantly, he still held undaunted 
mien; and was even nearer to making merry 
over his situation, than to indulging the fear and 
dread for which he might be readily excused, and 
which, with another temperament, or with less 
of experience, he might, at the last, have found 
it impossible to escape. 

Next to the eastern deserts, with which they 
are often compared, range, in point of undiver- 
sified extent, the prairies of our western and 
south-western borders. Less dreary, if not less 
monotonous, to the eye, since, during three- 
fourths of the year, these are luxuriantly clothed 
with verdant grasses, they yet are destitute 
equally with those of the sustenance necessary 
to human life, which, wherever civilization has 
not extended its influence, is, as there, in con- 
stant jeopardy, likewise, from savage hordes and 
beasts of prey. However, the region into which 
our story would lead, is not the most utterly de- 
void, as already seen, of natural variety and 
geographical interest; neither, at the precise date 
I would recall, was it entirely unprcductive of 
what might preserve from famine. Several times, 
in the course of the last half day’s route, our 
traveler had pressed his way through thickets 
of plum and grape, well laden with ripe fruit; 
but only paused to taste sufficient of each to 
know that they were delicious, and hastened on, 
being anxious to overtake and join again the 
party from which, by mischance, he had become 
separated. 

He had counted, perhaps, eight and twenty 
years ; the locks, though still dark and soft, lay 
thin about his full temples; his hazel eyes were 
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deep and flashing; his nose combining the Gre- 
cian with the Roman; a mouth firm and some- 
what wide; complexion once fait, now tinged 
with brown, from exposure to sun and wind— 
these embodied a strongly marked physique; 
while often an expression of playful humor rip- 
pled over it, for the moment merging the grave 
student in the frolicsome boy. Warmth and 
generousness of impulse might have been de- 
scried as among his chief characteristics. 

Randolph Campe, the individual thus hastily 
sketched to the reader, leaving his five compa- 
nions dozing upon the grass, or enjoying their 
cigars, resting indolently, with crossed legs, 
against mezquite trees in a grove—or, it might 
be said, a forest, of which the party had partaken 
their noon repast, shielded imperfectly from the 
vertical sun, whose heat, fortunately, as they 
remarked, was tempered by a haze, strolled away, 
with a curious interest to discover what he might 
of the country beyond; for, in order that they 
might reach by nightfall the remote settlement 
they had left at daybreak, it became necessary 
that the little party should, after briefly refresh- 
ing themselves from the fatigue and excitement 
of the morning, begin to retrace their route. 

At his habitually rapid gait, and abstracted in 
mood, our friend was unaware of the distance 
traversed till he emerged from the immense 
peach-like orchard of mezquites, and struck out 
into the plane, open, and, to the eye, intermina- 
ble Llano estacado. He had proceeded not much 
further, when, upon rising to his feet, after 
having, with considerable difficulty, and by the 
aid of his knife, forced up a tuft of sward, and 
attentively observed the earthy formation be- 
neath, he, with some surprise, beheld what ap- 
peared to be his party, moving forward at no 
great distance in advance, and hastened towards 
them without further delay. Having traveled on 
for a quarter of an hour, or more, not percepti- 
bly lessening the intervening space, he became 
suddenly able to account for the party taking the 
direction it had, being opposite the one intended. 
A beautiful lake, with green and shady groves 
upon the farther verge, gladdened his sight; this 
he now understood to have been the attraction 
of the others, and, with a view to overtake and 
unite his admiration with theirs, quickened his 
pace still more. Once he imagined his object 
almost gained, when, presently, the figures 
strangely receded, leaving him as far in the rear 
as at the first; and finally, while he gazed won- 
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dering, a breeze swept past, dissolving the illu- 
sion, the men were changed to ravens that rose 
upon the wing, and came sailing with hoarse caws 
toward the woody boundary behind; while of the 
lovely sheet of water which only a moment past 
glistened in the mid-day light, with the leafy trees 
it so perfectly reflected, no trace was any longer 
visible. Our traveler discovered that he had been 
following a mirage. With sensations of bewil- 
derment and chagrin, he sought to return upon 
his steps, but, with nothing which could serve 
him as a mark, failed in all efforts to find the 
spot where the meal had been eaten and the main 
party forsaken, until hours after the latter had 
departed on the return ; judging, doubtless, that 
the missing comrade had preceded, and would 
shortly join their number. 

There remained little room for expectation of 
being able to overtake them, should they move 
directly forward; still our friend—hero I will 
call him, provided the reader will become my 
generous creditor for a time—struck boldly out, 
and pursued, hoping that his prolonged absence 
might induce their return in search, or that, 
perchance, he could gain upon the course suffi- 
clently to catch the report of their guns, or ren- 
der availing the signals he from time to time dis- 
charged. Ascending an elevated table, covered 
with a species of short, wiry grass, he all at 
once heard sounds, as of scores of busy artisans, 
mingling with the rattling of wheels over paved 
ways, and all the din of a great city. His as- 
tonishment could hardly be said to abate, when, 
on gaining the elevation more fully, he saw be- 
fore him a town, indee’, but whose inhabitants 
were animals, and not men. Innumerable kee- 
chees, or prairie dogs, each little black quadru- 
ped sitting upright at the door of his subterrene 
domicil, and all barking incessantly, had pro- 
duced the sounds which transported in fancy 
the stranger in the wilderness back to his home 
in the midst of civilization. 

Not until the sun—which, during several 
hours, had been entirely obscured—in setting 
traced a lurid glow along the low verge of the 
horizon, giving it the appearance of a line of the 
distant prairie on fire, had our traveler a sus- 
picion of having varied materially from his ori- 
ginal course. 

‘*Well done, Professor Campe!’ he said, ad- 
dressing himself with easy sarcasm, and taking 
a wide survey around, with the butt of his piece 
resting upon the sod. ‘This, for one at all 
used to being abroad, would be soundly ridicu- 
lous; in you, hem! in you, sir, it becomes al- 
together unpardonable. 

“Well, I say well, I could never get a phreno- 
logist to mark me down one grain of locality,” he 
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continued, brushing that organ with the first 
finger of his left hand, ‘‘and this is what has 
come of it—the rascals!” 

‘¢ What is before us, m’ Eclair ?” questioned he 
of his rifle, taking it up with a mock caress— 
‘thyself and thy brave young master! What 
but a night in Ke-che-a-qui, (Prairie dog town) 
with the serpent and owl for our guardians, * 
flanked, mayhap, by wildcats, bears and pan- 
thers! Guardians, forsooth! Will you not well 
try to defend us both, m’Eclair? ’Twere no- 
thing marvellous should we have to encounter 
bows and arrows besides. Know, withal, that 
I’ve scarce a charge left for ye,” the speaker 
shook lightly the little powder remaining in his 
flask; ‘* however, there’s no help for all this— 
here we have plain philosophy. 

‘* Now, for myself, being ready to perish with 
thirst, I shall improve the remnant of daylight 
in a search for sweet water, among those en- 
campments to the right; and I shall hardly wish 
long life to the turkey, or even hen, that first 
comes within range this way; as the consequen- 
ces might involve the disagreeable dilemma of 
my going supperless. Ha! my girdle would 
bear a buckle shorter even now.” 

He wiped a profuse perspiration from his face, 
and set forward again with a brisk step; yet it 
was easily remarked that traveling was not now 
a pastime, that he was in truth much fatigued; 
and, further, that, despite his nonchalance, he 
felt chagrined, and, to an extent, disheartened. 
Within a few minutes’ travel, he came upon 
what was evidently, in the wet season, a brook’s 
channel; the soft earth forming its bed was still 
moist, and in it appeared the impress of u human 
foot. 

‘“‘Humph, returned upon my own track,” 
ejaculated the solitary. 

That ‘nstant, a small lump of quartz, lying 
partially imbedded a few feet up the channel, 
and gleaming in the waning light, caught his at- 
tention; he secured, and having wiped it care- 
fully upon some weeds growing at hand, de- 
posited it, with an air of professional triumph, 
not to be repressed by attending circumstances, 
in a small leathern sack depending from his belt, 
which contained a number of specimens pre- 
viously collected. He was about to proceed up 
the valley in search of water, when a light 
tread, and rustling of branches, turned his look 
below, where, at the distance of scarce twenty 


* Travelers in New Mexico, and wherever the prairie dog 
inhabits, state that a species of small owl is always to be 
found about the mouths of the holes: some believe that 
they burrow with the dogs. The rattlesnake likewise, com. 
monly frequent these establishments; some have said as a 
welcome guest with the proprietors, others, a8 an intruder, 
who makes them bis prey. 
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yards, fine deer had stepped full across the 
open arched space, formed by the channel of the 
stream, and the lofty and spreading trees on 
either hand, and, with her graceful head raised, 
stood cropping the sweet foliage of a clump of 
mulberry, unsuspicious of danger near. There 
was a welcome thought of a savory roast; the rifle 
was quickly drawn to aim; it was as quickly 
lowered; for the footprint before carelessly noted 
had fallen under his glance, and discovered itself 
not to be his own, but the print of a naked and 
much smaller foot. 

“Indians!” was the suggestion that flashed 
upon his mind. It was only when he stooped to 
examine attentively the sign, that the escaped 
booty became aware of the proximity of a foe ; 
taking instant alarm, she was out of sight in the 
thicket at a bound. 

‘A delicate foot, and but lately here,” he said 
to himself. ‘*By Jove! I believe Cinderella’s 
slipper would fit it completely.” 

But this passing idea was necessarily followed 
by those less pleasing and romantic. He re- 
flected that savage men, like some species of 
savage beasts, usually move in hordes; and that 
any trace of them, however slight, is frequently 
significant of the neighboring presence of: a tribe. 
The plan of most probable security, was to lie 
quietly down and await the morning, certainly 
the firing of a gun or kindling of a fire was not 
to be risked. Water, at least, must be had, how- 
ever; and, in hope of obtaining it, the traveler 
pressed resolutely, yet noiselessly as possible, 
towards the source of the exhausted creek. He 
was fully as fortunate as he had presumed to an- 
ticipate, for, before daylight was quite gone, he 
reached a low spring of pure cool water. After 
taking a long and refreshing draught, he climbed 
anascent, which he foresaw would command an ex- 
tensive view, and selected his night’s lodging place. 

At this time the last beams of day had departed. 
Dense clouds draped the heavens from zenith to 
horizon. All surrounding natural objects com- 
mingled in one unrelieved mass of gloom. No 
sound met the listening ear, no sight the search- 
ing eye. If savages were in the vicinity they 
seemed not to have lighted fires. At the foot of 
4 stately overcup the wanderer stretched himself 
on the ground, his piece leaning against the tree’s 
body, its breech still firmly grasped in his right 
hand. The exquisite perfume of the wild sensi- 


tive plant, in a bed of which he, by accident, had 
mace his pillow, shed itself around, grateful as 
the whispers of an approving conscience beneath 
the frowns and censure of a wrong judging world. 
He had not meditated sleep, yet, exhausted as 
he was, his eyes soon closed, and he sank into 
Peaceful and profound unconsciousness. 








CHAPTER IL. 


Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The acacia waves her yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 
Then come—thy Arab maid will be 
The loved and lone acacia tree. 
Moore. 


RanDotpH CAMPE awoke gradually at the 
sound of low, sweet music, which seemed to have 
been floating around him for a long time, It 
was plaintive, almost as a wail, yet, as he list- 
ened to the harmony, the nerves throughout his 
frame thrilled with a strange delight. He awhile 
fancied it the song of some unknown bird of night, 
but the notes had in them too much of the hu- 
man, and he became convinced that himself was 
not alone a guest in this solitude. Indeed, he 
scarce could believe to have awakened in the 
same sphere as that in which he had closed his 
eyes; and well might fancy, from the changed 
aspect of nature, that during his slumber some 
fairy band had transported him to their sylvan 
domains. The overhanging clouds, which so 
strongly had indicated the setting in of a heavy 
rain, within a few hours had, even to the last 
fieck, disappeared; the moon, in her last quarter, 
shed slant beams upon him through the well- 
clothed boughs of a gigantic buttonwood tree, 
which bore itself like to a monarch come up to 
view his broad possessions; and so transparent 
was the atmosphere, the stars seemed to have 
been multiplied three-fold, and to shine with ad- 
ded lustre. 

As soon as he could collect his senses, our hero 
arose and moved along in the direction whence 
issued that music of a human harp; directly he 
found himself upon the verge of a rock, dropping 
so precipitously as to cause him to recoil with a 
shudder. He did not, however, withdraw so far, 
or become so much confused, as not. to have his 
attention immediately riveted on the scene pre- 
senting itself below and beyond. At the distance 
of some fifty feet from the base of this perpen- 
dicular wall, was a lakelet of waters, smooth and 
transparent as crystal, its banks elevated, and of 
unbroken green; and, half reclining upon the 
lifeless trunk of a solitary hackberry tree which 
stooped low from the nearest brink, appeared in 
the full moonlight a female figure. Hair black 
and wavy fell about her like the folds of a heavy 


yeil, entirely concealing her form; but beauti- 


fully moulded arms, and one uncovered foot that 
had furnished a perfect model to a sculptor, met 
the eye, and were distinctly reflected in the 
waters. She was fixedly gazing into the liquid 
depths, while chanting the mournful, entrancing 
melody, which had attracted the auditor, in a 
place where she well might deem herself re- 
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moved from human observation. Of the words 
of her song only these were distinguishable: they 
were often repeated, and each time with a pathos 
indescribable :—Ner-pa cher, Ner-pa-cher, Na-bo- 
ne—My sister, my mirror sister. 

For several minutes the young man remained 
spell-bound ; he thought of the mirage which had 
so bitterly deluded him on the previous after- 
noon, and it required all the evidence his senses 


could supply to convince him of the reality of the 


vision-like spectacle before him. At length, 
moved by an irresistible desire to obtain a nearer 
view of the songstress, he turned away and has- 
tened softly down the easy slope to the left, where 
slong a shaded gorge, he made a quick approach 
to the valley of the lake. The gentle singer, 
who had been briefly shut out from his sight, but 
whose ravishing strains had sounded unceasingly 
in his ears the assurance that she had not van- 
ished from her position, still, motionless, bowed 
her draped head over the wave, and sang on as 
before. A little to the right of where he stood, 
and immediately below the site he had occupied 
on the summit, appeared a recess in the face of 
the escarpment, in which one might stand con- 
cealed while at a distance of scarce more than a 
dozen paces from her who seemed the deity of 
the vale. 

This, Campe attempted to gain, keeping in the 
path of shadow thrown by the cliff; but, in pass- 
ing too incautiously over a bed of detached stones, 
one rolled beneath his foot, jostling him so se- 
verely that his rifle was discharged into the air; 
the report breaking fearfully in upon the quiet 
of the hour. A cry, which accompanied, rather 
than followed, arose; there was a sound of the 
sudden parting of waters, and the song was 
stilled; the wild songstress had disappeared. 

Our hero proved it but a second’s task to leap 
to the spot, and plunge after the mysterious 
being, whether drowning maiden or nymph, des- 
cending the crystalline stairs to reénter her pa- 
lace of pearl. Fast receded the curved billows 
from shore, and still among the environing hills 
the echoes had not ceased calling to each other. 
Shortly the young man rose from between the 
waves, without a burden; he did not so much as 
turn an eye towards shore, but calmly sustaining 
himself breast high in the water until he had 
taken two or three respirations, went energeti- 
cally down a second time. After another inter- 
val, sufficient to have involved deathly suspence 
to a spectator, the surface of the lake was again 
broken, and now the swimmer’s neck was twined 
about with dripping locks from a head resting 
heavily upon his shoulder. 

Bearing bravely to shore the young Indian 
girl—for such she was—and couching her listless 
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form upon the sod gently, her preserver, or, if 
we use the epithet by which he reproached him- 
self, her murderer, knelt beside, and chafed the 
nerveless fingers and temples, in which he could 
feel no throb, while a painful solicitude, as 
though its object was one long known and held 
dear, pervaded his heart, and was depicted with 
that intensity which characterized his emotions, 
upon his countenance. At length a sigh heaved 
the maiden bosom ; the cold lips moved whisper- 
ingly, and articulated in their native speech: 

‘Sister, mirror sister, I am come to thee; 
embrace me, dearest sister.’ 

Then the dark eyes unclosed languidly, with 
a dim vision, and again was murmured: 

‘Thy world is beautiful, mirror sister, yet 
not more beautiful than the earth where we 
dwelt together, with our father and his people. 
It need not be, but ah! sweet sister, I know 
thine is a better world, and I joy to be there. 
How have we grieved for each other, loved one, 
since our parting, when the moon was like a 
nerved bowstring, that now is grown to a shield! 
Say, sister, sawest thou not the sadness in my 
face, even as I in thine, what time thou lookedst 
up through the water mirror listening my song 
to thee ?”’ 

Clasping tenderly the hand that had smoothed 
back her heavy tresses, the dusky maiden sank 
into peaceful slumber, breathing the name of 
Mirror Sister with the last ray of dreamy con- 
sciousness. Our youthful geologian gazed un- 
satiated on her face ana ailirmed in his heart 
that he had never beheld another so beuautiful. 
He analyzed its features more carefullv and 
more eagerly than he would have done a speci- 
men in which he hoped to find the most precious 
of metals; and when the question was suggested 
why he did this, he answered himself by ask- 
ing why he should not, since one was but 4 
senseless lump, and the other the index to & 
living soul. He wondered deeply to what end 
providence had ordered so strange 4 meeting ; 
and accepted the belief that this night was ca 
epoch in his life. Notwithstanding, no definite 
plan, or even desire had been formed; and even 
while he indulged in connecting with his future 
the young being before him, he could have smiled 
at the romance, the visionariness, inspired by the 
place and the hour. 

At length the sleeper aroused, her eyes beam- 
ing with intelligence, and a smile wreathing her 





‘mouth, so innocent and infantile in its expres- 


sion. But instantly, at sight of her strange 
watcher, her eyes flashed wildly, with a cry of 
terror she started to her feet, and would have 
fled, had she not been detained by necessary 
force. The young man addressed her, in her 
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own tongue, with soothing words, when she was 
persuaded to sit down and listen, though still 
agitated by violent emotions. 

‘‘How comes the pale face here, where few 
have ever been ?” 

‘‘ He came out from the nearest white settle- 
ment, with others, who would enjoy a day’s sport ; 
he wandered from his party and became bewil- 
dered, and they have returned without him.” 

«The prairie is wide, why need you come to 
the place where I have been sleeping, till my 
hair is steeped with rain from clouds that are 
now folded away in the hollows? And why de- 
tain me with a hand that is stronger than a 
womans ?” 

‘Because I am interested to know more of 
you. It is no common circumstance that a child 
maiden is found alone in a wild at midnight. 
My name is Randolph; let me hear yours?” 

‘The stranger is very curious and inquisitive. 


What will he do if the dark maiden answers no- | 


thing save to bid him good-bye, and then to go 
over the hills in the way he goes not? I, will it 
be thus.” 

“Nay, nay, I must detain you still. Do not 
look on me so coldly; Iam afriend. If you are 
astray from your people, I will take you to them. 


| swear, by the Great Spirit, I will harm you not.” | 


“The Great Spirit knoweth the harm I would 
suffer in being returned to my people. Where is 
the maiden among all the tribes, would watch 
till the hour when sleep weighs heaviest on the 
eyelids, and stealing from her father’s lodge, 
flee alone into the desert afar, did she wish to 
abide again with her people? Yet I am not 
alone; my mirror sister is with me wherever the 
rivulet flows or the lekelet sparkles. I desire 
none other.” ‘ 

‘But who are thy father and his people, that 
they will not pursue and search thee out, if this 
be thy retreat ?” 

The maiden replied, casting an anxious glance 
around— 

“T will follow, then, the direction of a dream 
that was sent me to-night. I fancied that, as I 
chanted to my mirror sister, recumbent on yon- 
der old tree’s trunk, suddenly I was fired upon 
by one of our warriors. I felt not the ball 
pierce me, but I heard the rifle’s thunder, and 
knew that I was to be siezed and carried back to 
ornament the Serpent’s lodge, even as his fa- 
ther’s and his wampum belt adorn his person. 
Swifter than the flying of a bird, I threw my- 
self into the deep water, far below the reach of 
his coward arm, who had hunted me as they 
hunt the timorous deer. I slept, and awoke 
With my mirror sister in the far-off Elysium, 
and we were happy.” 














*‘ Mirror —by this name I will call you—what 
you relate was no dream. Nor was it reality, in 
the phase you viewed it. Hear the story from 
me. In the darkness of evening I came to this 
plateau above, and there lay down and slept. 
I knew not that any human being was near, and 
only waited the morning to light me on the way 
from which I had wandered. I woke, listening 
to music that enraptured my soul. The charm 
drew me to the edge of the precipice; thence I 
saw you reclining over the lakelet, as you have 
described. Of what followed, I only know that, 
bewildered with a new and intense delight, I ap- 
proached stealthily, and would have concealed 
myself and listened to your song still, when an 
accident alarmed you, occasioning, as I believed, 
your inadvertent fall into the water. I plunged 
after, and struggled hard ere your rescue was 
accomplished; had it not finally been, I should 
now be lying motionless and cold on the bed of 
the lake.” 

The Indian girl was silent, but her face spoke 
wonder and gratitude. After a moment she said 
as to herself:— 

‘‘The pale face speaks but the truth. I see, 
there are no rain drops glittering on the grass, 
yet my hair and my mantle are like meadow 
plants when the boiling river floods them. He has 
saved my life,—yet, oh, my sister! it were bet- 
ter hadst thou not yielded me up but conveyed me 
to thy blest home.” She ended with a love moan. 

‘* Mirror,” resumed the other, who was upon 
one knee before her—and his tones were very 
earnest, ‘‘ beautiful maid, I love thee, there are 
no words in thy language or mine to tell how 
sincerely. Come then with me among my peo- 
ple; let me be thy protector against whatever 
threatens; I will make thee happy—thou wilt not 
wish to die.” 

She looked at him startled but not displeased, 
and asked— 

‘¢ Have you a lakelet like this at our feet, and 
do you know if my mirror sister would meet me 
there ?” 

‘*You shall have what you will. 
you will be my Mirror.” 

Thou callest thyself a friend; assuredly thou 
lookest not like an enemy; I will prove thy 
words, will test thy honor.” 

‘‘Bless thee! thou shalt be my queen, my 
worship, my wife. Thy life shall be one draught 
of sweetness, even as this I appropriate from 
thy lips.” 

«‘ Ah, thou growest so strangely dear to me, 
will not my mirror sister be jealous ?” 

«¢ Who, then, is the mirror sister, of whom you 
so often speak ?” 

‘‘T refuse to answer thee nothing any more. 


Do but say 
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Thou mayest thread the ways of my heart freely 
as the hunter the prairie paths; there shall be 
no coverts, lofty or lowly to hide from thy gaze.”’ 





CHAPTER IIL. 
There is a secret somewhat in antipathies; and love is 
more than fancy.—PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


It was the hour of deep slumberousness which 
divides night from day-dawn—wmarking the crisis 
in which earth in her darkened chamber rallies 
against the semblance of her original chaos, and 


women, by a neighboring tribe. My father ate 
not nor slept during many days, but sat gloomily 
in his lodge, for he had loved our mother with 
a great love; then he rallied his braves and, 
mounting his eager war-steed, led them forth 
upon the trail of ourenemy. A dazzling spec 
tacle were they, with painted faces, and plumed 
| hair, each with his weapons of warfare, and the 
flame-reed sash of the chief streaming behind at 
the bounding away of his charger over the plain 
| In five days they returned with loud shoutings , 








looks forth prospectively to light and life—when having taken every one a scalp, and brought alive 
the indian girl, the newly betrothed bride of | the young squaw whom all had supposed slain 


Randolph Campe, began her history thus :— 
‘*We believed ourselves twins—my sister and 
I—but since her death hardly a month ago, a 
woman of our tribe, very old and very wise, has 
showed me that only I was born, while she I 
called sister was a native of the holier sphere. 
I was yet an infant whose age they counted by 
days—so said the aged wise woman—when one 
beautiful spring morning that I was sleeping 
among the soft, green grasses and flagrant flow- 
ers of a gentle hillock, afar out on the silent 
prairie, whither my mother had rambled full of 
unxious fears for the safety of my father, who 


of his many brayes—a cherub floated towards us 
upon a breeze of the sweet southwest, and alight- 
ed at my feet. Long she smiled with her eyes 
bowed on my face, and at last lay down by my 
side and, with her arms around my neck and her 
cheek to mine, slept with me. Scarcely were her 
eyes closed in slumber when the guaruian of the 
cherubs came hastening in search of her wander- 
ed charge ; and looking with sorrowful disappro- 
bation on the little one, took away its wings from 
it as a punishment for having slept like to the 
children ofearth. These the guardian bore away 
with her towards the pleasant southwest, and the 
cherub was left seeming only achild. My mother 
carried us together in her arms to the lodge, and 
nursed us through days and months with equal 
tenderness. My sister was named, Pua-arth-co; 
(Morning) my name I would rather not tell thee, 
for since it has been so often on the lips of one I 
hate, I love better thou should’st call me by the 
new name thou hast chosen for me. We grew 
so entirely alike that my father when he came 
home from a three days hunt of the buffalo, 
would often ask which was Pua-arth-co, and none 
save our mother could answer him. 

‘* When the flowers of ten seasons had bloom- 
ed for her daughters, our mother died. The 
medicine men could not save her, though they 
made incantations day and night; they said the 
Great Spirit was angry with our nation for having 
left unrevenged the murder of one of our young 


| but who, instead, was only forced into captivity 
My father celebrated his victory by marrying 
this person, who was the daughter of one of hi; 
dead councilors. She was grateful to my fatha 
for her rescue, and attended so assiduously t 
all his wishes, that by and by she obtained grea 
influence overhim. We, his daughters, were neve 
cared for by her, as formerly by our own mother 
and she grew jealous of our father’s love for us. 
Every day she proposed to him to give us, as 
wives, to some of the young braves, because 





| secretly she desired to see us no more in our 


| father’s lodge; and at last our father promised 
should have returned from the battle at the head | 


her to do so. 

‘There was one whom, I cannot well tell why, 
I had disliked from my childhood. He was 
known as, Na-da-curte-naw-chicke (Flint-Eye) but 
I called him Noo-be-er (Serpent.) My step- 
mother maliciously preferred him to all the 
suitors for my hand; and persuaded my father 
to engage me to Serpent, as his wife. My sister 
was likewise engaged to another whom she regard- 
ed scarcely more. Our father, however, made 
conditions with the two young men, that it should 
be only when each could count his riches by a 
hundred horses, they should become the husbands 
of his daughters. At once they, with a score of 
others, set off towards the Mexican frontier, for 
the purpose of stealing from that people the 
animals required by the stipulation. 

‘‘ Months went, and Pua-arth-co lost her elas- 
ticity both of spirit and of limb. The night was 
as day to her, for sleep fled from her eyes always; 
nor did she heed whether the hunters came to 
camp well laden with the flesh of the buffalo and 
deer, or whether they came without any spoil ot 
the chase; for her lips loathed the sweetest food. 
My father did not much observe the change, for 
yielding to the seducements of his squaw, he of 
late had become cold and even stern to us. | 


| knew she was dying and I wept much, but the 


sorrow was all for myself and none for Pua-arth- 
co. But when one day I saw that she could no 
more rise from her couch to walk without in the 





sunlight, I grew sadly frightened, and ran and 
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brought from a distant lodge the very old and 
very wise woman, and prayed her to tell me what 
plant on all the prairie would cure my sister. 
She only shook her head, and groaning turned 
again to her own lodge. She told me since that 
as she gazed upon the sick girl, she knew that 
because Pua-arth-co had borne her earthly lot so 
gentle, unmurmuringly, her blessed guardian 
was hastening to give her back her wings. And 
so she did give them, and my sister soared again 
to the Elysium whence she had come. 

‘‘ Soon after, at midday, one of the long absent 
marauding party galloped into the town, with the 
news that the remainder were advancing and 
would arrive by sunsetting of the following day. 
My cruel mother was delighted, more especially 
when she ascertained through a token sent by 
Na-da-curte-naw-chice to my father, a hundred 
hairs, of different colors, from the manes of as 
many different horses—that the expedition had 
been wholly successful. She commanded me to 
hasten to adorn a belt for my future husband, 
that it might be ready for presentation on his 
return. I dared not seem to disobey, so taking 
the cloth, the beads, and quills, as she brought 
them to me, I wrought steadily, with the tears 
in my eyes and the burden at my heart, till the 
daylight expired in its socket, when I rose from 
my seat in the door looking westward, and retired 
to my couch within the lodge. 

‘‘But my eyes must not slumber, for I had 
formed a purpose, and the time of its being exe- 
cuted was at hand. At deep midnight, when the 
senses of our people were fast locked in sleep, I 
hurried forth and away. I loved none else, but 
the Serpent I hated, and so fled beyond his power 
toenfold. The half finished belt was left dipping 
in the swift current of the neighboring river, one 
end entangled in some boughs of shrubbery that 
grew along the brink; there too, on the shore I 
left my mocasins, and the broidered fillet with 
which dead Pua-arth-co used to bind my hair; 
that being found our people should believe I had 
thrown myself into the stream. When morning 
broke I lay down close beside a pool and would 
have slept, but could only weep. By and by, as 
day grew bright, I lifted my head and rested my 
eyes on the glassy surface of the water below,— 
and oh! what a wondrous joy thrilled me to see 
my sister, for whom I grieved always, looking 
up at me through the clear wave. Her eyes were 
swollen with much tearfulness, yet they beamed 
With a great gladness; I knew that the mourning 
was only in sympathy with mine. I spoke to 
her, her lips moved, and answers like the faint 
whispers of the wind came back to me. She 


promised then to guide my feet; she has come 
With me these many days’ journey. She smiles | 








when I smile, and saddens when Iam sad. She 
is my mirror sister; Pua-arth-co is not altogether 
departed.” 

The Indian maiden ceased and was silent. 


Aurora was tipping with rose the far orient; the 


stars dimmed like spent watchfires; fairy clouds 
attired themselves above the lakelet mirror; the 
brown lark winged up from her nest and trilled 
among the branches. Together the handsome 
pale face and the chieftain’s daughter took their 
course towards his home. Before the sun had 
fully climbed his steep, they were met by a party 
of friends come out in search, and aided to reach 
their destination in safety. 

The next evening Randolph and Mirror were 
united in marriage. A few days later they en- 
tered into possession of a princess-like home, 
located in the suburbs of a fine city at the South. 
The dwelling, a charmingly ornamental cottage, 
was furnished with every thing that taste could 
suggest and competency procure. From its 
gentle elevation the eye could take in the whole 
of its adjacent grounds, in which were artistically 
brought together and arranged, much that is 
grand and lovely in the workmanship of God and 
his gifted children. What from its associations 
afforded to the young husband and wife the su- 
premest delight, and had decided their choice in 
the selection of a home, was a perennial fountain, 
bursting up at the foot of an avenue of china 
trees, whose sparkling waters had by artificial 
means been raised and expanded into a lakelet, 
the miniature of that upon whose wild shoves 
they first met and plighted the lovers’ faith. 
There often when Randolph returned, towards 
evening, from the city to Lochgrove, Mirror was 
seen reclining within a fairy arbor he had built 
close at the water’s verge, pouring forth a 
melody to her beautiful reflected image. But 
the strains had in them less of mournfulness 
now; and the singer never grew so deeply ab- 
stracted as not to catch with quick ear the sound 
of her husband’s coming step, and joyfully run 
far up the shaded way to meet him. 

A year rolled by bringing no diminution of 
happiness to the pair; it was then I meditated 
publishing their history as a romance; but in- 
tervening occurrences showed the scene not yet 
ended, and delayed the rehearsal for the follow- 
ing finale. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Brutus, I do observe you now of late; 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love, as I was wont to have: 


You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand, 
Over your friend that loves you. SHAKSF CARB. 


Although for years mingling freely in the best 
circles of society, Randolph Campe had never 
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found there any lady whose self he could consider 
an equivalent for his heart and hand ;—not that 
he placed too high an estimate on himself, or too 
low a one on the other sex in general; but those 
he met appeared te belong to the same stereotyped 
order of beauty and excellence, and made no 
permanent impression on his mind. His wife 
must differ widely from the belle and heiress 
range of women. L’enfant Cupidon had taken 
zealous aim at him through many a bright eye, 
but the arrows had fallen harmless as when, 
directed at the son of Ulysses, they met the 
interposing shield of Minerva. In the choice of 
a profession he had been influenced solely by his 
own tastes and temperament, to this were given 
his thoughts, as those of Calmae to friendship ; so 
truly it might be said of my hero as has been of 
the other—‘ No maid was the sigh of his soul.” 
At meeting with the Indian maiden the enthu- 
siasm of his nature gushed out—romance was 
satisfied—in her, artless, spiritual, tender, strong 
in purpose as unadorned in beauty, was realized 
and perfected his ideal half conceived. 

The first anniversary of their coming to Loch- 
grove had but lately passed, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Campe received a visit, that on account of its re- 
sults only is noted as more than a common oc- 
currence. Elinott, at this time holding a profes- 
sorship in a college twenty miles distant, had 
performed his student’s course and graduated 
a member of the same class with Campe. The 
quality and equality of talent which, at first 
thought, it might be supposed, with attending 
circumstances draw the young men together, and 
which, indeed, created an intermittent friendship 
between them, (if the term does not destroy it- 
self,) favored, rather, an unacknowledged rivalry, 
which, in instances, swelled on both sides into a 
tide, falling barely below real bitterness of feel- 
ing. Since entering upon their profession, the two 
had but seldom met, and never where there was 
decided clashing of interest; and each having 
succeeded to a degree that answered his former 
ambition, the seeds of evil, which once threatened 
to spring up between them, seemed to have al- 
together perished, and given place to a purer 
growth. On the present occasion, Ellnott so fully 
honored the attainment of Campe, as to come to 
solicit information upon a point for familiarity 
with which the latter had been favored with pe- 
culiar advantages. He found him at his office in 
the city ; immediately an invitation was extended 
to pass the night at Lochgrove; and this was the 
more pressed when it was elicited that the gen- 
tleman was accompanied on his journey by his 
newly wedded wife. It met with a cordial accep- 
tance. The proprietor of Lochgrove felt trium- 
phantly happy when he ushered into that para- 








dise the distinguished guest, and presented its 
mistress. 

A greater contrast is scarcely conceivable than 
was presented with the two brides. Mirror had 
changed but very little; her countenance was 
more vivacious, and her petite figure had been 
gradually rounding into womanly symmetry, 
She had acquired only a slight knowledge of the 
English tongue, the necessity for its habitual use 
being obviated by her husband’s acquaintance 
with the language of her tribe. She wore to- 
night a blue robe, of some light, elegant texture, 
simply confined at the waist by a flowing white 
sash; her shining, luxuriant hair, which had 
never yet been dressed a la mode, fell in its natu- 
ral waves more than half way to the ground as 
she stood; upon it was a crown of snowy ama- 
ranths arranged in an original style, and to hap- 
piest effect, with which a necklace and bracelets 
were fashioned to correspond. Mrs. Ellnott was 
of majestic form, stately, and fully proportioned; 
her face, with its features at rest, must be pro- 
nounced plain; yet when she conversed—and here 
the lady possessed a ready talent, either for lead- 
ing a theme, or joining in that of others, together 
with a flow of language quite remarkable—s 
beaming intelligence lent it a high attraction t 
as many as could appreciate a superior mind 
Whatever position she assumed, whether sitting, 
standing, or walking, she maintained the same 
easy dignity, which alone could be accountes 
sufficient mark of character. 

Directly from the tea-table Randolph led the 
visitors to the garden; the evening was magnif- 
cent, and a stroll through the grounds was in 
contemplation a perfect delight. A variety of 
birds hopped tamely along the gravelled walks, 
or sang melodiousty in the summer robed 
branches; the deep flower borders appeared in 
the perfection of loveliness; a variety of fruits 
in abundance added their charm to the eye, and 
their perfume to the air; and over all was shed 
the indescribable glory of the setting sun, which 
no artist has ever been able to imitate from the 
First and Greatest. 

They entered a path, leaving the carriage drive 
at a right angle, when, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the way, the gentlemen fell back, allow- 
ing the ladies to precede them. 

‘‘What is that magnificent tree?’ Mrs. Ell- 
nott, looking round to make the inquiry, pointed to 
a trunk of noble height and luxuriantly crowned. 

‘‘It is the terebinth,” answered Campe. 

‘Ah! an oak of Bashan, the idol wood of the 
heathen,”’ rejoined the lady with redoubled in- 
terest, ‘‘do I indeed behold it? Is not the tree 
very rare in this country? Pray, sir, do you 
know its age and history ?” 
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This is but about a hundred years old—just | fountain, a mere thread, but in making and cul- 


in its childhood; it was brought a scion from 
Mesopotamia, by an English traveler, who pre- 
sented it to his American friend residing here 
when these grounds were only a pasture. It 
grew here, a solitary tree, for a number of years 
enclosed by a rude fence. That is aa I have 
been informed.”’ 

‘‘You are not observing it, Paul,—just there 
—a terebinth,” said Mrs. Elinott, pausing in her 
walk and laying an earnest hand on her hus- 
band’s arm, 

‘Yes, Norie, I observe,’’ was the brief re- 


nihilating his wife’s admiration, and he passed 
glance, immediately turning to Campe with the 


interrogative remark: ‘‘ You have examined sili- 
cates secured by Major Long’s expedition?” 


' 
} 


—_—— 


tivating the ground, its banks had been conside- 
rably elevated, rendering it a matter of conve- 
nience to connect them by a bridge; they reached 
it, and Mrs. Ellnott was pausing to admire the 


workmanship of the light structure, when her 


husband, in ostensible gallantry, offered an arm 
to assist her over; Campe, willing to humor the 
deceit, in hope of thus pouring oil on troubled 
waters, followed his example, and with a mock 
courteous salute, extended his hand to Mirror. 
But she was gone. Suddenly exhilirated beyond 


_ control, by emotions which she was unable to ex- 
sponse of that gentleman, by way of gently an- | 


press intelligibly to the guests; as they were awa- 


_kened in her nature-loving heart, she burst from 
the object merely giving it a. second indifferent | 


the silent tongue and staid manner, and with a 


resounding whoop, leaped the channel, and dis- 
_ appeared on its opposite side, her arms tossing 


The latter in turn, while he appeared to listen, | 


paid slight attention to the professional talk that | 


followed in connection with the reference just | 


quoted. He was mentally reverting to a certain 
Commencement, and identifying the individual 
at his side with a classmate who, on that occa- 
sion, secretly managed to excite derangement 
while Campe was declaiming, with the undoubted 
design of interrupting him, or at least calling off 
the attention of the audience, and so withering 
his laurels. 

‘‘He is himself yet,” thought he with curling 
lip. ‘*Envy is in him big enough to swallow 
his soul as easily as a cachalot might a catfish. 
Jove! I believe the fellow would pronounce 
Heaven’s throne only a galvanized affair if he had 
to look past me to see it. Hecan appreciate.” 

From that moment, dormant and bitter feel- 
ings were aroused. Ellnott, no less quick-blooded 
and sensitive than the other, was likewise ‘indulg- 
ing an under-current of unenviable thoughts and 
recollections. 

‘‘He is the same Campe that used openly to 
vaunt himself over me on the ground of his 
wealth. I see our invitation here was solely to 
gratify his vanity—and, by heaven! it’s little it 
shall be gratified by me.” 

“Yonder,” said Mrs. Ellnott, ‘‘ sparkling 
through the branches, I see the water which, 
| suppose, gave your villa its pleasant name 
We shall, of course, take the loch in our walk?” 

Randolph returned the lady a bow and smile, 
when Paul repeated: 

‘‘Loch—Lochgrove,”’ and added—with a laugh 
to be sure, but which was never intended to di- 
vest his speech of its sarcasm—*‘ you might have 
called the place Goldenrealm—there is a shining 
particle in the path ahead.” 





Their path was crossed by the outlet of the length, it was time to return to the cottage. 


above her head, and hair floating wildly on the 
air. 

The eyes of Ellnott followed her Indian flight, 
then rested for a second or two on the empress- 
like woman by his side, and, lastly, met those of 
Campe. No word was uttered, yet an expression 
passed lightning-like between them; on one part, 
it was withering humiliation, mingled with duel- 


| listic rage, on the other, calm, sardonic triumph. 


The former did not, however, forget, or only for 
an instant, that the latter was his guest; and 
conquering himself by a might which would have 
taken a city, he politely addressed Mrs. Ellnott, 
directing her attention to some extraordinarily 
fine oranges which depended ripening from their 
bough. 

At the lakelet, Mirror joined them again, 
Without returning into the unnatural reserve into 
which the presence of the strangers had awed 
her at first, she had succeeded in effervescing a 
portion of her untamedness, so that free, but 
gentle, she smiled them within the arbor. Here, 
in accordance with an order from their master, 
the servants had prepared a collation of fruit and 
wine ; coffee was immediately added, and the four 
took seats at a small table, upon which the rays 
from a chandelier above—for without it was now 
deep twilight—fell glittering and pulsating over 
rich glass and boquets of fragrant flowers, all 
arranged with taste that need not be excelled. 
The females sat side by side, and, more by pan- 
tomime than speech, began and maintained a 
merry interchange, highly agreeable to both, to 
judge from their animated countenances; Ran- 
dolph was unpleasantly abstracted, in spite of 
himself; Paul kept independent silence, and par- 
took as sparingly as though suspicious of poison- 
ing. : 

Both gentlemen rallied somewhat, when, at 
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They had hardly re-entered the parlor, when 
Mirror, who was passionately fond of music, 
and, as though from a nice instinct, to prevent 
any return of dullness, touched the white fingers 
of her lady guest, and pointed to the piano 
placed against the opposite wall. 

‘‘T unite in my wife’s request,” said Randolph; 
“be so good, Mrs. Ellnott, as to favor us with 
some music.” 

For an instant the lady seemed to hesitate, but 
then quietly took her place at the instrument. 
She played well several popular, pleasing airs, 
and would then have risen, but her husband de- 
tained her for the performance of one of Beetho- 
ven’s masterpieces. It was gone through in a 
style which elicited a warm encore from the host, 
notwithstanding he could see that it was called 
for entirely with a view to show off the player’s 
talent. 

‘‘T am happy to have afforded you any plea- 
sure,” she responded, smiling; ‘‘ your praises, 
however, must be liberally shared with the in- 
strument. It is due to myself to say that I am 
quite out of practice; our piano was deranged 
in bringing home from my father’s, three months 
ago, and I have not yet found it convenient to 
get it repaired. And then,” she added, glancing 
at the superb instrument from which she had just 
retired, ‘‘ours is but a very ordinary article.” 

Paul’s countenance fell; he bit a vexed lip. 
If he could not listen to simple praises of his 
rival’s property, how much less to comparisons 
depreciative to his own! Randolph’s invitation 
that he would play was declined, or, to speak 
literaily, refused; and abruptly turning from 
where he had stood leaning proudly over his wife 
while she occupied the music stool, Ellnott strode 
to a seat in another part of the room. The other, 
who read his emotions like a printed page, while 
inwardly enjoying his disturbance, yet, under the 
circumstances, desired to allay it. He therefore 
laughingly protested, in reply to Mrs. Ellnott’s 
solicitation, that he was too wise to hazard the 
contrast there must appear between a perfor- 
mance of his and the one which had just pre- 
ceded; and sought to give an agreeable turn to 
ideas by producing a set of amusing allegorical 
paintings, by a French artist. 

‘I beg pardon,” exclaimed Ellnott, at this 
moment, wickedly tenacious of an opportunity, 
‘*7 am not certain whether Mrs. Campe has been 
invited to play.” 

‘*Mirror does not play,” returned Randolph, 
with the best grace he found possible; but the 
unmistakeable sarcasm of tone in which the re- 
mark was uttered, cut him too deeply for con- 
cealment; his countenance changed, and scathing 
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more. His tormentor gloried in the accomplish- 
ment of his aim, 

The dark browed young wife caught the im- 
port of the allusion, although she apparently did 
not observe or comprehend the nature of her 
husband’s embarrassment, and pointing Ellnott 
to a kitten frolicking on the piazza before the 
window, answered him sportively : 

**I much play that way—kids and squirrels 
they know me all.” 

The beautiful little pet thus noticed, at that 
moment skipped to her mistress’ lap, darting 
again to the floor, and into the moonlight without, 
as though enticing her to follow. And Mirror 
did follow, disappearing through the open French 
window like an arrow, and traced far away down 
the lawn by her unsubdued though sweet-toned 
laughter. Again Paul Ellnott’s eyes turned with 
that bitterly significant expression upon his own 
wife, and from her to the husband of the wild In- 
dian girl. Randolph saw and was frenzied. With 
some half coherent remark, to the effect that he 
had left one of the pictures in the library that 
morning, and begging his guests to excuse his 
absence while he should go for it, he hastily left 
the room. As he did so, the lady, who, far from 
sympathizing in her husband’s designs, was with 
true delicacy affecting to be entirely engrossed 
by the paintings, lavished upon one some merited 
encomium. 

“If you please, Norie, my dear, do not lend 
all the enthusiasm of your nature to the poor 
purpose of feeding one man’s conceit,” was 4 
caution conveyed with tender reproof, which 
reached the ear of the host, who had thrown 
himself into a chair, the moment he had placed 
a wall between him and his guests. ‘‘ For my 
part,” presently added the same voice, in an al- 
tered key, ‘‘I’m thinking to see the end of the 
buffalo chase,” and a careless step crossed the 
parlor, and echoed lightly along the piazza. 

‘“‘Curse him!’ escaped from between the set 
teeth of Campe. 

A pair of loaded pistols lay on a small table 
almost within reach; a mad, scorching thought 
entered his brain, to seize one of the weapons, 


‘rush round and shoot dead where he stood, the 


man who had dared offer him such insolence in 
his own house. It was but one of those sugges- 
tions which are from without; better impulses 
from the heart quickly grappled with and over- 
came it; thrusting aside the hands in which his 
face was buried, he rose to his noble height, 
bearing no longer any trace of anger or weakness, 
and in this worthier mien soon returned to the 
parlor. 

Meantime, Mirror having compelled the put- 


humiliation and wrath swept over his heart once sued animal to take to a tree, with her left hand 
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grasped a limb high above her head, and flew 
lightly upon it from the ground; another breath, 
and by the aid of a lasso formed from her sash, 
she had secured her prize as the creature was 
scrambling higher among the branches, and came 
gaily bounding hack toward the cottage with it 
fondled in her arms. It was impossible for the 
gentleman whe, from the piazza witnessed every 
movement, to restrain a burst of genuine excite. 
ment and admiration ; at the moment when Mir- 
ror gracefully dropped herself to the shaven 
sward, with a prolonged cheer that marked the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, he sprang down the 
path to meet and compliment her on her singular 
achievement. The expression of his face alone, 
as he re-entered with her, though it could not un- 
record from her husband’s mind the misery he 
had occasioned him, had sufficed to disarm 
nim of any lingering resentment. Kinder senti- 
ments were reciprocated, and they parted for the 
night. 

Randolph made no endeavor next morning 
to argue away the alleged necessity for his visi- 
tors’ early departure. Their coming had proved 
a source of such trial as he had never before 
dreamed of enduring; in his soul he longed to 
see the portals of Lochgrove close on them once 
and forever, and he was by no means deeply 
versed in dissimulation. 

But if he hoped that Ellnott would carry away 
with him the root of the wretchedness, he had 
planted, he found himself disappointed. Not- 
withstanding all his love for Mirror, which he 
felt could never decline, he could not escape the 
presence of a painful contrast between the un- 
tutored child of the forest and the accomplished 
wife of his former associate. It was a spectre 
that haunted his thoughts both by day and by 
night, confusing his reason, and consuming all 
his powers. He had observed with a husband’s 
pride the look of pleased fascination with which 
Mrs. Elinott had first greeted his beautiful wife ; 
but in the retrospect that was counterbalanced 
by the very efforts she subsequently was forced 
to essay to spare him mortification, almost equal- 
ly with the ill masked contempt of her less scru- 
pulous companion. That night when Mirror 
came speeding fawn-like along the path to meet 
him, he felt tempted to check the wild gleeful- 
ness which had hitherto been his delight; a 
sickness fell upon him; he could gladly have 
turned from his beautiful home back to the busy 
city and spent the night in toil as he had spent 
the day. But he folded his young wife to his 
heart, and was comforted by the assurance that 
she would not detect its heavy throbbings. On 
the succeeding two evenings it was the same; 











still he forebare speaking any word or doing any | sought to turn her attention to books, but she 


deed which would shadow with blame an innocent 
sensitive heart. 

The object which brought Ellnott for consulta- 
tion to his brother in the profession, demanded a 
second conference between them; and the latter 
foreseeing that other business would shortly 
oblige him to visit the neighborhood of the for- 
mer, it was arranged previously to arriving at 
Lochgrove, on that most unfortunate occasion, 
that three days later he should call upon him at 
the university. 

When the morning came, Campe inquired of 
his wife whether she would avail herself of the 
invitation which had been extended her to return 
the visit of Ellnott and lady in hiscompany. He 
was inexpressibly relieved to hear her reply 
cheerfully that she preferred delaying it to some 
future time; though to his private view the case 
admitted of a reasonable doubt whether that 
future time alluded to would ever arrive, for he 
had resolved sedulously to avoid Paul Ellnott 
from that day forth. 

The individual last named, as before intimated, 
was poor; the surplu& of his salary had, at the 
time of his marriage, been found barely suffi- 
cient to discharge the debts necessarily incurred 
in obtaining his profession; his wife was por- 
tionless—to speak in the world’s dialect—and 
both having too much good sense to plunge into 
expense which merely regards appearances, they 
had established themselves in a style so humble 


/as scarcely to comport with their station,—a 


style, it must be confessed, falling decidedly be- 
neath that requisite to the perfect contentment 
of the high spirited Paul Ellnott. 

To-day, on account of the presence of the 
proprietor of Lochgrove, he suffered especial 
discomfort; he was sincere in the regrets be 
expressed that Mrs. Campe had not accompanied 
her husband, as in that case he could have made 
prominent in the superiority of his wife a coun- 
terpoise to his contrasting poverty. Norie Ell- 
nott was at home the same engaging person she 
had appeared at Lochgrove; awing by her dig- 
nity at the same time that she charmed by her 
sweetness. The visitor, however, was too deeply 
disquieted within to heed, with any degree of 
earnestness, the things which at another time 
might have absorbed his interest, either for pain 
or pleasure. So soon as it was possible to con- 
clude the business upon which he had come, he 
set off on his return. 

The quiet of the country by degrees soothed 
his chafed spirit, finally enabling him to meet 
and negotiate with the wearying trouble. Mirror 
was all that he could desire his wife to be— 
except cultivated. Sometimes already he had 
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was always ready with playful resistance; and 
he, so far from advancing his aim, would shortly 
find himself drawn away from labor to recreation, 
and from art to nature. Now, he determined to 
renew the endeavor with earnestness that should 
deserve success, His sentiments on the point 
once freely avowed, he felt secure that her love 
for him, energy of purpose, and natural capacity, 
would work the accomplishment which had sud- 
denly been discovered to be so indispensable to 
his future happiness. His wife should yet be 
able to meet the wife of Paul Ellnott on equal 
terms; ay, he would even change to envy the 
scorn of an enemy ;—and yet, he checked him- 
self, why indulge ill feelings against one who, 
though designing evil, had but opened his eyes 
to a truth which must sooner or later have ap- 
peared, and the later the less timely ? 

He reached Lochgrove as evening was sowing 
her diamonds along the sky; the latest twittering 
of birds dropped from the avenue trees faintly, 
as though their tuneful tenants had kept awake, 
and yet scarcely, to welcome him back. There 
was another who never lad failed to welcome 
his coming, but to-night her airy form was not 
seen, nor her musical voice heard. ‘She does 
not expect me so early,” was the untroubled 
thought by which her husband accounted for the 
omission. A groom was in waiting to take his 
horse to its stable; he passed through the piazza 
where he had bidden Mirror adieu in the morning 
and had seen her stand watching as he rode 
away; it was solitary; he entered the parlor,— 
there too, he was alone. 

Not sorry for further opportunity of tranquil- 
izing himself for the task which was before him, 
Randolph sat down and considered how, without 
wounding her sensibilities, he might open his 
heart to Mirror. After a short time he rang, 
and having ordered in lights, inquired of the 
servant for her mistress. What were his sur- 
prise and consternation to learn that she had 
disappeared none knew whither! It appeared 
that soon after his departure, Mirror had extend- 
ed to all the servants in the house leave of ab- 
sence for the day; upon returning a little before 
the master, they had found the cottage closed 
and solitary. The intelligent old gardener 
confirmed the servants’, testimony so far as con- 
cerned the closing of the cottage since morn- 
ing, only adding that he had supposed the 
master went with the carriage and took his wife 
along. 

A search was hastened, and continued until it 
was certain that Mirror was not within the 
grounds; nor could the dismayed husband gain 
any intelligence respecting her in the surround- 
ing neighborhood. 
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CHAPTER VY, 
I sat beneath that planet—I had wept 
My woe to stillness, every night wind slept; 
A hush was on the hill; the very streams 
Went by like clouds, or noiseless founts in dreams, 
And the dark tree o’ershadowing me that hour 
Was motionless, even as the gray church-tower 
Whereon I gazed unconsciously :—there came 
A low sound, like the tremor of a flame, 
Or like the light, quick shiver of a wing, 
Flitting through twilight woods, across the air; 
And I looked up !— Mrs, Hemans, 

So soon as Randolph was sufficiently recovered 
from the shock sustained in his great calamity, to 
reason calmly, he felt convinced that with her 
clear perception Mirror had penetrated his silent 
dissatisfaction; and that to this cause he was 
bitterly indebted for her inexplicable loss. The 
natural suggestion followed that she had return- 
ed to her tribe; and notwithstanding conflicting 
arguments that adduced themselves to his mind, 
he determined to seek her there,—risking in hope 
of her recovery the life otherwise not worth 
preserving. 

Not to pause over the incidents of his journey, 
rife with hardship and peril, we may meet him 
at last, under the guise of a trader, among the 
strange, wild people, whose origin is hidden in 
the mists of antiquity, and whose daily existence 
is at once a poem andahorror. There he heard 
the tale of a beautiful maiden, known as Hoo-oh- 
carte-hoo-choo, or Forest Bird, who one night two 
summers bygone, mysteriously disappeared and 
was never since heard of. A wise old woman, 
who loved her more than any one, since her own 
mother died, a great many moons before, had 
seen in the middle of the eventful night, and at 
the same hour on two preceeding nights, a bird 
with snow-white wings, circling above the lodge 
of the chief, father of the lost girl. The bird 
had the face of a maiden, and like that of [/o0-oh- 
carte-hoo-choo, or her dead sister’s, Pua-arth-co, 
who had resembled her so much that neither 
could well be distinguished from the other. The 
spirit bird, after hovering awhile in air, gazing 
downward with a seeming farewell, had wound 
slowly upward in her flight, until at length dis- 
appearing in the sky. 

When the old chief knew that his last daughter 
was gone, and bethought him that he had not 
always treated her tenderly, he stretched him- 
self upon a huge panther’s skin in the darkest 
corner of his lodge, and would neither rise nor 
eat; nor could any of the people over whom he 
had ruled so long and well, prevail on him to 
direct their going forth or returning any more. 
His wife, whose fault it was that his love for his 
children had been buried close in his heart, he 
would not bear in his presence; and because of 
it she fell into just disgrace with the whole tribe. 
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After the death of the chief—her husband—which plots, well trimmed borders and hedgerows, and 


happened in a little time, this woman was mar- 
ried to one of the warriors, who already had more 
wives than he could well support; he cropped 
her long hair close to her head, tattooed her face 
and breast, and made her his slave. The lover 
of the maiden, from having his herd of horses all 
die or stray beyond retaking, soon began to be 
looked upon with eyes of suspicion, as in some 
way having occasioned her loss, and as being 
punished by the Great Spirit for his wickedness. 
The persecutions of his tribe compelled him to 
flee away; and none now knew if he yet walked 
upright as a man, or if instead he had become 
part of some ravening bear, 

Randolph, disappointed and beyond measure 
disheartened, had only to make his toilsome, 
solitary way back to the place which should have 
been his home. 

The third year of Mirror’s absence was draw- 
ing to a close, when her husband, worn out with 
fruitless searching, determined to dispose of his 
estates and quit the land of his birth. Nothing 
was left him so dear as Lochgrove, the scene of 
his domestic bliss, so pure and so evanescent; 
the hardest pang he could now endure came with 
publicly offering for sale the charming villa, The 
first to respond to its advertisement was Paul 
Ellnott. In the prosperity which had attended 
him he felt no longer necessitated to deny him- 
self the luxury of such a home as that. Yet he 
came not with triumph and vain glory to wound 
its unfortunate possessor—for Ellnott at heart 
was never unkind; but proffered his sympathies 
with a sincerity not to be doubted, however much 
& Spirit, by its peculiar suffering, rendered morbid- 
ly sensitive, might shrink from their acceptance. 

Campe could have chosen that Lochgrove should 
pass into the hands of a stranger—not altogether 
because of unwillingness to yield its enjoyments 
to Ellnott, but he fancied he could the more easily 
forget it if unconnected by ownership with any 
Whom he had known in happier days. There 
appeared, however, no resource, and reluctantly 
he consented to the transfer. At this time Mrs. 
Ellnott interposed some pretext which postponed 
the consummation. A second and a third time 
did she repeat the procedure, varying her rea- 
sons as one after another failed, until Campe 
began to be astonished that he could ever have 
thought her a woman of sense; and even her 
husband grew thoroughly impatient at the delay. 

One evening—the last before the morning 
finally fixed for concluding the arrangement— 
Randolph wandered through his grounds to bid 
them an eternal farewell. The indefatigable 
gardener had never abated his efforts—nothing 





plentiful, thriving shrubberies, betokened that 
woe had fallen upon their possessor. The half 
moon looked down in softened splendor; no 
wind-fingers turned music-pages for the beau- 
teous peoplers of the grove, folding, at this hour, 
their pinions in downy repose; sweetness and 
stillness distilled like the dews impearling blade 
and blossom, and verdured spray. 

It seemed to the solitary beholder but a period 
of days since he threaded these paths with a soft 
hand clasped in his, a glad voice speaking for 
his ear of changeless love, and a beautiful, child- 
ish face upturned to his with ever some new 
charm of expression ; many incidents which were 
as landmarks of stone along the way of his after 
loneliness, appeared now to stand in some remote 
age preceding the golden year which pointed his 
earthly enjoyment. 

At the entrance of the arbor, upon the brink 
of the lakelet, he sank to the ground, and with 
bowed head remained long in gloomy meditation. 
Roused at length by a light footstep and the rustle 
of flowing garments, he heavily lifted his eyes. 
They fell on the glassy surface of the underlying 
waters, where lay a female form in shadow par- 
tially blending with his own. 

*¢The Mirror Sister!” he inwardly ejaculated, 
and starting from his sitting posture with a rapid 
heartbeat, turned, and met the figure which had 
been bending over him. 

‘Mrs. Ellnott! I scarcely expected you would 
usurp possession before morning ” 

‘¢ My friend,” returned the lady, very gently 
and without heeding the uncourtliness of his 
salutation, ‘‘ will you return to the cottage with 
me! one waits there to see you?” 

‘* Your husband; yes, I will go. Forgive my 
ungraciousness, Madam, he added, and pressed 
his brow for an instant lightly with his hand— 
‘*T believe I am insane, or soon shall be.’? 

‘“‘You have done nothing to offend,” she re- 
plied, then laying a hand on his arm, they were 
already proceeding, side by side, towards the 
house—‘* Stay a little, my dear friend,’ —there 
was an incomprehensible expression of the eyes 
now bent upon his face, and he observed that 
her voice trembled with some hidden emotion; 
‘“‘are you prepared to meet a great event—to 
bear a great joy ?” 





in those tidy walks, tastefully ordered flower- | 


‘¢What mean you?” he asked, with a start of 
| hopeful surprise, which he then endeavored to 
conceal and stifle. ‘‘Surely, no event of the 
future can be great to me, save that event which 
bappeneth to allalike! andif there is any joy 
for me worthy the name, must it not be found 
beyond.” 
‘¢You have given up Mirror for lost?” 
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‘‘ Wholly. She is, without doubt, dead!” 

His enunciation was hurried and indistinct ; 
and his strong frame visibly thrilled to the tone 
in which the interrogation was expressed. 

‘¢ Your wife is still yours to love and cherish. 
She but fulfilled, through her own force of char- 
acter, your own desire, understood, though not 
expressed, regarding her. She has returned— 
she is here.” 

They approached the end of the piazza. From 
amid its vine-wreath shadows, Mirror, her face 
sparkling in tears, flew to the arms outstretched 
to receive her. Minutes elapsed, while, by the 
four who stood there, not a syllable was spoken, 
and only a low, joyful sobbing broke the stillness. 

‘*Come,” at length said Paul Ellnott, gayly, 
‘¢let me play master here, to-night, as it is quite 
certain I can never be so in reality—we had bet- 
ter enter now, and escape the night-air.” 

He passed the ladies before him and turned, 
standing face to face with Campe. No word was 
exchanged between them; but, in the eloquent 
look of either, and in the earnest grasp of the 
hands, simultaneously offered, there were full 
confession, with a pledge of forgiveness and last- 
ing amity. 

‘*Now,” said Randolph, when all were seated 
in the parlor, ‘‘ let me be admitted to the mys- 
tery which, I should imagine, is plain to all else 
here.” 

Mirror, whom he addressed, smiling as she did 
so, readily replied, in three modern languages, 
successively, referring him to their friend, Mrs. 
Ellnott. 

The latter, thus called upon, responded in 
substance, that about six months subsequent to 
Mirror’s departure, being herself on a visit to 
friends in a distant city, she met her as a pupil 
inanunnery. She heard her story—how that, 
perceiving her husband’s trial, she had formed 


ee ee 


| the design of secretly withdrawing till she should 
gain those qualifications befitting her position ag 





his wife. From that time the two had privately 


corresponded, and otherwise maintained the 
closest intimacy which circumstances would a]- 
low; awaiting, with yearning desire, the day 
when, the ordeal past, there should come a re- 
union fitted to endure, and to be the foundation 


| of felicity, augmented in proportion as the cul- 


ture of one raised her to more perfect companion- 
ship with the other. 

‘¢ And you, knowing this, yet reserved all in- 
timation from me,” said Campe, with pleasant 
reproach, when the lady closed her brief recital, 

‘‘Such,” she replied, “was the strict condi- 
tion, solemnly accepted by me, on which my 
young friend made herself known, and gave me 
her confidence. It was kept as well—the first 
and last secret—from my husband, up to the 
latest hour.” 

However, Randolph Campe was infinitely too 
happy for caviling. The recent past might 
be an abyss wide and dark, yet now it was 
spanned by a silver bridge—what could he ask 
besides? With his eyes fixed on the face whose 
exceeding beauty was gilded by the sunlight ot 
intelligence now, he thought, ** How much the 
wife is dearer than the bride,” and fervently 
praised Heaven for the blessing, appearing, by 
far, richer in its contrast with mourning and 
despair. 

Immediately afterwards, Ellnott purchased 
lands, and prepared for himself a home, with his 
eye on Lochgrove as a copy. It soon compared 
with the latter as its ‘‘ Mirror Sister.” The new 
villa was named Mirrorbank, in honor of one 
whose beauty, goodness, and accomplishments 
won the admiration and love of a refined and ex- 
tended circle of acquaintances. 
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THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


A PASTORAL. 





Lost to all, by Hope forsaken, 
This lone bank shall be my pillow; 
Joys no more these eyes awaken, 
While reelin’d beneath this willow. 


Draw the dew from yonder mountain, 
Shed it o’er my mossy pillow; 

Borrow from the crystal fountain 
Pearly tears, oh, weeping willow! 


Sympathy’s soft dews descending, 
Though stolen from a wat’ry billow, 

Calm the grief that, now impending, 
Binds my brows with wreaths of willow. 


Gentle zephyrs round me blowing, 
Wave thy branches round my pillow; 

Murm’ring streamlets softly flowing, 
Strive to wean me from the willow. 


Nightingales, melodious singing, 
Bid me choose another pillow— 
Village bells say, as they’re ringing, 
“Lovely maiden, oh, leave the willow.” 


’Tis in vain, for nought hath power 





E’er to charm me from my pillow ; 
Winds may whistle, storms may lower, 
But I’ll stay beneath my willow. 














TRUTH—AN ORIENTAL TALE. 





“Truth lies in a well,” 


As a fakir was taking his walk in a retired 
spot, the earth seemed to resound beneath his 
footstep. He stopped. ‘*This place is hollow,” 
he said to himself, *‘ and perhaps incloses a trea- 
sure; What a happy man it would make me now, 
should I be lucky enough to find it! ’ 

The fakir began removing the ground, and 
soon observed a sort of vault; but after under- 
going so much fatigue, he was greatly mortified 
at discovering nothing but the mouth of a well, 
which had apparently remained there for several 
ages. 

Whilst he was surveying it with an air of dis- 
appointment, a female form, dripping with wet, 
and apparently shivering with the cold, suddenly 
rose up; and being excessively beautiful, the 
fakir contemplated the figure with so much de- 
light, that he never once thought of covering her 
with his cloak. 

“Oh, thou, who surpassest in beauty the 
daughters of Brahma,” said he, ‘‘ tell me who 
thou art, and wherefore thou bathest in a well?” 

‘Tam Trurs,” she replied. 

The fakir instantly grew pale, and fell on his 
knees, as if a fakir and truth could not possibly 
exist together. 

The virgin being thus at liberty, advanced 
veaceably towards the city. There passed by 
her poets, sultanas, and eunuchs, and a great 
throng of other persons of ali castes of Indian 
Society. 

“Ah,” said the poets, on beholding her, ‘‘how 
thin she is!” ‘ How indiscreet she is!” cried 
the sultanas. ‘*How sad she appears!” ejacu- 
lated the eunuchs. None of them seemed to care 
about her, 

A voluptuous courtier happened also to pass 
her. He perceived that she had a white skin, 
and had her placed in his palanquin. 

Scarcely was she seated, when the mistress of 
the emperor appeared, riding on a dromedary, 
by order of her physicians. 

‘How odd it is,” cried Truth, ‘‘ that the fa- 
Vorite sultana should have a crooked nose !” 


gave himself up for lost; for there was a law 
forbidding any one from speaking well or ill of 
the favorite’s nose. He cast Truth into the mid- 
dle of the highway, saying— 

‘‘What a fool have I been to trouble myself 
with this babbler !” 

She arrived at the gates of the city, and ob- 





serving a person of an inferior order, inquired 


of him where she might find an asylum for the 
night. The man conducted her to his home, not 
doubting but this acquaintance would make his 
fortune. 

The host with whom Truth had taken up her 
lodging, got his living by writing a gazette; 
where, each morning, every person in office read 
his own panegyric. Whenever, therefore, he 
went to the court, the slaves had orders to fill 
his pockets with the best remains of the kitchen. 

The presence of our traveler very much de- 
ranged the affairs of this poor man. He had 
scarcely time to prepare his gazette. Truth saw 
him at work without saying a word, and when he 
had finished, erased everything he had written. 
The publication was two days behind hand. 

The vizir, angry at this delay, called for the 
writer, and after giving him fifty stripés, per- 
mitted him to speak in his own justification. 
He did so with eloquence and propriety ; so much 
the worse for the gazetteer, for the vizir dis- 
missed him with a hundred more bastinadoes. 

This last punishment appeared singuiar to 
those who knew not how very just the vizir meant 
to be. He did this, because he wanted the time 
which the punishment occupied, secretly to re- 
move Truth from the gazetteer’s house. Had he 
thought ninety-nine blows would have been suffi- 
cient for his purpose, he had too great a regard 
for his fellow-creatures, to have suffered one 
more to have been inflicted. 

When the vizir had gotten full possession of 
Truth, he hoped to make advantage of her 
against his enemies; but it being announced that 
the emperor was coming that very day to visit 
his palace, and dreading above all lest he should 
see her, he ordered that, for the public good, she 
should be put to death, 

Immediately four emirs placed her gently be- 
tween silk cushions, embroidered and perfumed, 
and smothered her with every possible precau- 
tion. They afterwards threw the dead body inte 
the most unfrequented spot in the garden. 

The men in power imagined that Truth was 


The courtier trembled at this exclamation, and | dead, because she had been smothered some time; 


but this was not the case—the open air revived 


her, and she availed herself of the darkness of 


‘the night to leave the garden. 


She took shelter in a vast library, where the 
Brahmins had stowed up the learning and wisdom 
of mankind for five thousand years. The night 
being cold, she lit a fire with some straggling 
leaves, but there was so much inflammable mat- 
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ter in the place, that Truth had but just time to 
make her escape with a few small volumes. 

The library was burnt, and the librarians too. 
The emperor came to look at the conflagration, 
and said, with a satirical smile, ‘“‘It is pleasant 
enough tu see a library in flames.” His satisfac- 
tion was the more sincere, since there had always 
been in India a secret hostility between books 
and emperors. 

The yizir hastened to outlaw his victim, who 
had thus effected her escape. In the morning, 
the proclamation for that purpose was affixed to 
the public buildings. This dispatch need not be 
deemed surprising; for, in every chancery in 
the universe, there are always forms of proscrip- 
tion in readiness against poor Truth. 

At daybreak, the unfortunate fugitive found 
herself beyond the walls of the city, near a neat 
little house, which was surrounded by a small 
garden; it was the residence of the sage Pilpay.* 
She entered it without apprehension, declared 
who she was, and demanded an asylum. 

‘¢ This frankness pleases me,” said the sage, in 
reply, ‘* but it makes me tremble for you, If 
you should be recognized, nothing can save you: 
follow me.” They ascended a large gallery, 
which formed the upper story of the house. 

Here were arranged in order the skins of all 
animals, the rind of every tree, the coverings of 
all sorts of beings. It might be seen at once that 
it was the repository of a fabulist. Pilpay hav- 
ing shown it to Truth, thus addressed her :— 

‘Since you can neither hide yourself, nor be 
silent, you had better assume a disguise. I can 
make you enter, at will, into all the figures you 


* Pilpay or Badpay, an Indian philosopher and fabulist, 
became Minister to Dabschelim, and was in high reputation 
in the East. 


see here, which shall thereupon be instantly ani- 
mated. You shall speak under these new forms, 
and you shall, without danger, reproach even the 
vizir himself with his crimes.” 

Truth accepted the proposal, and was not un- 
grateful. The genius of her deliverer, inspired 
by her, illuminated all Hindostan. The vizir was 
deposed, and Pilpay appointed in his room. He 
arrived to an extreme age, surrounded by the 
blessings of the people; for Asia had no balm so 
powerful to prolong life, as the habit of doing 
good. 

An instance of such high fortune gave birth to 
a crowd of imitators, and the ambitious wished 
to share with philosophers the labors of Pilpay; 
but Truth, who penetrated their views, continued 
to conceal herself in the works of the wise, and 
resigned the rest to the phrenzy of their imagina- 
tions. 

The inventors of fables found themselves thus 
divided into two very different classes, of whom 
one wished to instruct with gentleness, and the 
other to prevail at any rate. It will be render- 
ing a great service to mankind, to teach them by 
what traits they may distinguish them. 

The latter assemble the multitude, and cry out 
to them from an elevated place, ‘‘ Slaves of Brah- 
ma, believe or perish; for what we are about to 
deliver to you, is the 7ruth.” Then they relate 
to them extravagant fables, which render the 
auditors either impostors or madmen, 

The former, with a mild voice, and affable 
countenance, invite the traveler to stop, saying 
to him, “Friend, if thou art alive to mirth, 
laugh a moment with us. What we are going to 
relate to you is only a fable:” but the gay nar- 
rative conveys wholesome éruth to the mind, and 
he who listens becomes better while he is amused. 








A RECOL 


LECTION. 





Let me for once describe her—once—for she 
(Julia) hath passed into my memory, 

As ’twere some angel image, and there clings 
Like music round the harp’s olian strings ; 
A word—a breath—revives her, and she stands 

As beautiful and young, and free from care, 
As when upon the Tyber’s yellow sands, 

She loosen’d to the winds her yellow hair, 
In almost childhood, and in pastime run, 
Like young Aurora from the morning sun. 
Oh! never was a form so delicate 
Fashion’d in dream or story, to create 
Wonder or love in man. I cannot tell 
Half of the charms I saw—I see—but well 
Each one becomes her. She was very fair 





| And young, I said; and her thick tresses were 

Of the bright color of the light of day ; 

Her eyes were like the dove’s—like Hebe’s—or 
The maiden-moon, or star-light seen afar ; 

Or like—some eyes I know, but may not say. 
Never were’kisses gather’d from such lips, 

And not the honey which the wild bee sips 

From flowers, that on the thymy mountains grow, 
Hard by Llissus, half so rich :—her brow 

Was darker than her hair, and arch’d, and fine; 
And sunny smiles would often, often shine 

Over a mouth, from which came sounds more sweet 
Than dying winds, or waters when they meet 
Gently, and seem telling and talking o’er 

The silence they so long had kept before. 














THE LEGEND OF THE 





DEAD GUEST. 


TRANSLATED FROM ZSCHOKKE’S NOVEL, “DER TODTE GAST.” 





[A winter evening—chairs drawn in a circle and the legend 
demanded from Herr Waldrich, who gives it with a little 
embellishment of his own.] 


‘«‘Two centuries have passed,” said Waldrich, 
‘since the thirty years’ war began, and the 
Crown Prince, Frederick of Pfalz, set the crown 
of Bohemia upon his head. The Emperor, how- 
ever, at the head of the Catholics of Germany, 
attempted to reconquer the crown. The great 
decisive engagement took place at the White 
Mountain, near Prague, and the Crown Prince 
lost the battle and the crown. With lightning 
speed the news flew from lip to lip throughout 
Germany. The Catholic towns made a jubilee at 
the downfall of poor Frederick, who had pos- 
sessed his throne but a few months. 

It was known that he had left Prague in dis- 
guise, accompanied by a few followers. It was 
known, moreover, by our good forefathers in 
Herbesheim, two hundred years ago. They 
talked just as much then about the news of the 
day, as we, their worthy descendants. I will 





not say they were more religious, but their reli- 
gion had more enthusiasm in it; the joy there- 
fore, at the defeat and flight of the Winterkinig 
was just as unbeuaded, indeed, and much more 
stormy, than it was a few years since, when we 
heard of the downfall and flight of Napoleon. 

Three young females, beautiful as pictures, 
sat together chatting about the Winterkénig. 
They were good friends, and all three had a be- 
trothed: that is, each had one for herself, other- 
wise they would not have been friends. One 
was named Veronica, the other Francisca, an] 
the third Jacoba. 

‘¢ They should not let the king of heretics es- 
cape from Germany,” said Veronica. ‘‘ As long 
as he lives, the monster Luthernism will flourish, 
and not be spit out and destroyed.” 

‘* Yes,”’ exclaimed Francisca, ‘‘ whoever gives 
the death-blow may expect to be rewarded by 
the Emperor, the Pope, and the entire Holy 
Church. Indeed, he may count upon Heaven!” 

Said Jacoba, ‘“‘Oh, I wish he would come to 
our town! how I wish he wouldcome! He must 
die by the hand of my beloved. A countship 
would be his least reward.” 








*“‘The question would be,” replied Veronica, | 
‘‘whether he would make you his countess. | 
However, he has scarcely heart enough for such 


an heroic deed; my beloved could draw his | 


33 


sword, and strike the Winterkinig to the earth 
without winking, and the countship might be 
won from you, from under your very nose!” 

‘‘ Neither of you need be so sure!’’ said Fran- 
cisca, ‘‘my beloved is the strongest of all. 
Hasn’t he already been captain in the war? and 
if I desired him to hurl the Great Turk from his 
throne, he would do it. Do not rejoice too much 
over the countship.” 

As these young ladies disputed, there was sud- 
denly a violent tramping of horses in the street, 
before the door. All three of the maidens ran 
to the window. It was horrid weather without; 
the rain fell in torrents, from the roofs and 
spouts, and the howling wind drove it against 
the windows. 

‘*God be merciful to whoever it is!” said 
Jacobia, ‘* whoever travels such weather as this 
does it not from inclination.” 

‘‘A strong necessity drives him!” said Ve- 
ronica, 

‘‘Or an evil conscience,” added Francisca. 

Thirteen horsemen halted before the Dragon 
Inn, opposite to the window where stood the 
three maidens. They hastily dismounted, one 
entered the inn, while twelve remained with the 
horses. The one that entered the inn was clothed 
entirely in white. Soon the host appeared with 
servants, and the gentlemen were conducted into 
the house. Heedless of the rain, people came 
flocking into the street to see the strangers and 
their horses, the most beautiful of which was 
snow white, with splendid trappings. 

‘Suppose this is the Winterkinig?” exclaimed 
the maidens, as they looked out of the window a 
moment, and then turned an intent gaze upon 
each other. 

Just at this moment a noise was heard on the 
steps, and the lovers entered. ‘‘Do you know,” 
cried the first, ‘‘that the flying Winterkénig is in 
town ?”’ 

‘¢ What a prisoner to make!” said the second. 

‘‘Anguish is pictured in the long, haggard 
face of the one in white,” added the third. 

A joyful thrill ran through the maidens, and 
again they turned upon each other an intent 
glance. So expressive were those eyes, that 


their meaning needed no interpretation to be 


understood. Suddenly, they grasped each other 
by the hand and cried—‘‘It’s done! it’s done! 
All three together and undivided! 
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Thereupon each loosened her hand, and turned 
to her betrothed. Veronica said to hers— 

“‘If my beloved lets the Winterkinig leave our 
town alive, I would rather be the geliebte of the 
Winterkinig, than the honored wife of my be- 
loved. May God help me with his blessing!” 

Said Francisca to hers— 

“If my beloved lets the Winterkénig live 
through this night, I would rather kiss death 
than my beloved, and he shall wait in vain for 
the wedding. God grant me his holy aid!” 

Jacobia said to hers— 

‘‘The key of my bridal room is lost eternally, 
if the beloved of my heart brings not to me, on 
the morrow, his war sword made purple with the 
blood of the Winterkénig.” 

The three lovers were shocked, but as the three 
beauties stood before them, more charming than 
ever, awaiting an answer, each was eager to 
testify the ardor of his love by a deed of heroism. 
They promised that the Winterkinig should not 
see the sun again. : 

They took leave of their lady-loves, who re- 
mained together and talked joyfully of the eter- 
nal renown which their lovers would gain, of the 
title and rich possessions, which were to be divi- 


ded among them. 

The three young men entered the inn, ordered 
a drink, and made some inquiries about the 
strangers :—which was the king? where would 


he sleep, and had he the best room? 
knew, however, every corner of the house. 

Before break of day, twelve of the strangers 
rode hastily away, notwithstanding the weather. 
The thirteenth lay dead upon his bed, bathed in 
his blood, and upon his body were three death 
wounds. No one knew him, and the landlord 
declared that it was not the king, in which as- 
sertion he was right; for, happily, the Winter- 
kénig arrived safely in Holland, as we know, and 
lived many years after. 

The Dead Guest was buried immediately, but 
not in consecrated ground among good Catholics; 
but,-as a supposed heretic, he was laid in the 
Potter’s field, without a requiem or lament. 

Anxiously the three brides awaited the arrival 
of their lovers, that they might give them sweet 
reward; ‘but they came not. They sought for 
them in streets and in dwellings, but none had 
seen them after the hour of midnight. The host, 
his wife, the maids and servants about the house, 
knew not what had become to them, nor whither 
they had gone. 

The poor maidens blamed themselves bitterly, 
wept day and night, and mourned the wicked 
eommand they had-given to lovers so faithful and 
so handsome. 

But the lovely Jacobia mourned secretly more 





They well | 
| as I have lost the key of the bridal chamber, | 





FS 
than either of the others. She it was who had 
proposed to her companions this dangerous at- 
tempt upon the life of the Winterkinig. Two 
days had flown since that unlucky night, the 
third was nearly past, and neither the brides nor 
the afflicted parents knew anything of the fate 
which the youths had suffered. A knock is 
heard at Jacobia’s door, and a noble looking 
stranger asks for Jacobia, who sits weeping be- 
side her parents. The stranger presents a letter, 
which he says he received from a youth whom 
he had accidentally met while on his road hither, 
and had promised the youth to present it at its 
destination. Oh! how joyfully Jacobia started, 
the letter came from the beloved one. 

It was nearly dark, and her mother hurried 
to bring two glowing lamps, for the two-fold pur- 
pose of reading the letter and seeing the stranger 
better. He was about thirty years old, tall and 
meagre in form, and clothed entirely in black, 
according to the fashion of the day. At his side 
hung a sword, whose hilt was ornamented with 
gold and pearls and sparkling jewels. Gleams 
from precious stones in finger rings shone in 
every light. His face, though regular and noble 
in outline, was pale and death-like in its appear- 
ance, notwithstanding the brilliant intensity of 
his eyes; and the black clothing which he wore 
rendered his palor yet more striking. 

The mother read the letter aloud: *‘ We have 
struck the wrong one; therefore, dove, farewell, 


will join the army of Bohemia, and seek a new 
love, who will not demand from her lover a 
sword reddened with blood. Comfort yourself, 
as I will. I send back to you your ring.” The 
ring dropped from the letter. 

When Jacobia heard the letter she nearly 
fainted, and then she wept and railed against the 
faithless one. Her father and mother comforted 
the poor child, and the stranger spoke some gra- 
cious words. 

‘Had I known,” said he, ‘that the rascal had 
made me the bearer of such despair, as true 4s 
Iam the Count of Graves, I would have given 
him a blessing with my good sword. Dry your 
lovely eyes, lady, a single pearly tear, which 
courses down your rosy cheek, should be suffi- 
cient to extinguish all the flame of your love.” 

But Jacobia could not cease to weep; and at 
length the Count took his leave, but not before 
having wegged permission to call and see the 
lovely sufferer on the coming day. 

He did not fail to come, and, being alone with 


' Jacobia, he said, ‘‘I could not sleep the whole 
| night for thinking of your beauty and your tears. 


Surely, you owe me a smile, so that my pale 


cheeks may regain their color.” 
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‘¢ How can I smile?” returned Jacobia. ‘‘ Has | 


not the faithless one sent back my ring, and re- 
claimed his heart?” : 

The Count took the ring and threw it out of 
the window. ‘‘ Away with it!” he cried, ‘‘ How 
willingly will I replace it with a handsomer one!” 
and he laid before her the most splendid circle 
which had adorned his fingers. ‘‘ How willingly 
with all these rings, and upon each hangs a rich 
estate !”” 

Jacobia blushed, and pushed it back again. 


‘‘Do not be so cold,” the Count continued, | 


‘‘tor having seen you once, I can never forget 
you. If your lover has treated you with disdain, 
treat him likewise with disdain ;—it is sweet re- 
venge. My heart and my title are at your feet.” 

Of course Jacobia must not listen to this, but 


she acknowledged in her heart that the Count | 
was right about the sweet revenge. Much more | 
passed between them. The Count was modest | 


and engaging, but he was not so handsome as 


the lost lover; moreover, his face was entirely | 
too pale and death-like, yet when he spoke so | 


agreeably, his complexion was quickly forgotten. 
As there is a time for everything, so Jacobia ceased 
to weep, and sometimes she even smiled at the 
Count’s jests, 

The presence of the rich lord in Herbesheim, 
was soon known through the town, his retinue 


of servants being splendidly dressed, and his | 


money was freely expended. That he had, also, 


brought a letter from Jacobia’s lost lover, was | 
likewise quickly known by everybody, and Ve-— 


ronica and Francisca hurried to their friend to 


know if the noble Count knew aught of the re- | 


maining two lost ones, and begged of her to in- 
quire. Jacobia did so, and as the Count said he 
would himself visit the afflicted fair ones in order 
to be able to judge from their description whe- 
ther he had met them or not, she thanked him 
tenderly. The maiden was very amiable to him, 


for during the night she had considered many > 


things, and had thought particularly about the 
costly rings, 


“If I might but stretch out my hand and 


grasp the title and possessions without having 


to share with Veronica and Francisca! Then _ 
this faithless act will have made a countess of | 


me.” She showed the jewel which the Count had 


left lying upon the table to her parents, and told | 
| to catch the rich lover. They were no longer 


them all she knew concerning his honorable in- 
tentions, and vast possessions. Her parents were 
astonished, and for some time could not believe 
what she said; but when the Count came aguin, 
at a fitting moment, they begged of him to honor 
their daughter with a trifling present for her 
Sunday’s adornment; and when he drew out of 
& costly casket a diamond cross with a seven 


linked pearl chain, they were no longer incredu- 
lous. Then the father and mother consulted to- 
gether, and said—‘‘ The son-in-law is our for- 
tune; we must make sure of him!” They talked 
much with their daughter, and left her much 
alone with the Count, and frequently entertained 
him with goodies and fine wine until late in the 
‘night. He partook of nothing without thanks, 
_ and the parents rejoiced at his splendid presents. 
_Jacobia rejoiced in spirit at the prespect of be- 
coming Countess of Graves, the envy and wonder 
of the whole town, and become more yielding to 
the impetuosity of her new lover. 

He was an evil bird, however. When he 
visited Veronica, he found her more beautiful 
than the lovely Jacobia; and when he saw last 
| of all, the blonde locks of Francisca, the two 
| others became almost hateful in his sight. He 
told the blonde-locked Francisca and the raven- 
locked Veronica each the same story about their 
lovers. He had met the three young men at the 
inn, and they were making merry with young 
girls. They had determined to go to the wars 
_in Bohemia, and the girls would accompany them. 
| Upon hearing that he intended visiting Herbes- 

heim, one of the young men had written a letter 
| to Jacobia, and begged of him the favor of bear- 
ing it with him; but the two others mocked him, 
| and said they had ‘* better things to do than to 
write letters; but we will burden you to say to 
| them from us, that we are going to Bohemia, be- 
cause we made bad work of their command, and 
instead of a letter we will send back to them the 
engagement ring. May each comfort herself, 
with a husband whose finger it will fit better!” 

The Count declared to Veronica that the ring 

fitted him precisely; but he assured Francisca 
| that the ring was undoubtedly made for him. 
| He comforted each very readily, and asked them 
if a lover deserved such tears, who could so wan- 
tonly throw away a sweetheart’s ring and heart 
at the same time? He played his réle as well 
with each, as he had previously done with Jaco- 
bia, and finally they were comforted. He made 
them presents, and to each he offered his title 
and his heart, and soon they grew accustomed to 
his death-like face. 

The three friends were very secret about their 
intercourse with and designs upon the Count; 
for each feared the other might spread her net 





| 
' 


social, and if accidentally one discovered that 
the Count still continued his acquaintance with 
another, it was a source of no slight annoy- 
ance. 

The Count fully enjoyed this jealousy, for, by 
means of it, in a short time, he won a great ad- 





vantage over the three heauties. It is true, 


ee see oe ae 
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moreover, that he assured each one, by all that 


was holy, that the others were silly and disagree- | 
able to him, yet that politeness required him to | 


visit them occasionally. After awhile, however, 
this excuse was no longer allowed, and it was 
required of him, by each of the beauties, as a 
proof of love, that he would entirely avoid seeing 
the others. 
gave his consent upon one condition, namely: a 
formal betrothal, and after that, each should 
admit him to her presence privately, that during 
a quiet hour of the night, they might enjoy each 
others society undisturbed. Each beauty gave 
her consent to this arrangement, and the promise 
was sealed with a kiss. But after the kiss each 
one said to him— 

“Dear Count, why are you so very pale? 
Pray lay aside your black clothes, they make 
you appear yet paler.” 

The Count replied: 

‘¢] wear black in order to fulfill a solemn vow, 
but on your wedding-day I will appear in red 
and white, like, best beloved, your cheeks.” 

The Count was betrothed to each upon the 
same day, then crept he through the window 
into each of their sleeping-rooms—that happened 
on the same night. 

On the following morning, as the maidens 
slept too long, their parents went to awaken 
them—icy cold, each damsel lay upon her bed, 
and her neck was twisted until the face was 
turned backward ! 

A loud outery was heard issuing from the 
houses, by those passing in the street. People 
ran together horrified. Murder! murder! was 
heard on all sides, and as suspicion immediately 
ifeli upon the Count of Graves, the men assem- 
ibled before the Inn of the Dragon. 

There also was a cry of distress through the 
house; the guest had disappeared! Servants 
and all were gone, and no one had seen them go! 
Not a vestige remained where so much had been, 
and no one had carried it hence. Out of the 
securely locked stable, the splendid horses had 


THE SHOEMAKER AND 


“T laugh and grow fat at the follies I seo, 
And you'r welcome to fatten by laughing at me.” 

I know not an anecdote that ever pleased me 
better than one we have recorded of the cele- 
brated Apelles. It was his custom, we are told, 
on exhibiting his pictures to public view, to hide 
himself behind the canvas, that he might hear 


He was in a perplexed position, but | 


vanished; while no one in the street, no watcher 
at the door, had heard them when they left. 

People grew terrified, and made the sign of 
the cross and blessed themselves, when they 
passed the dwellings of the three unhappy brides. 
What was equally startling, the rich presents, 
the elegant bridal clothes which the Count had 
already given, the string of pearls and diamond 
_ cross, the jeweled rings, were no longer to be 
| found. 
| There was but a small train of mourners to 
follow the bodies of the three brides, and when 
| they were set down upon consecrated ground and 
the prayer should have been uttered, a tall man 
was seen to move away from among the followers, 
who had not been hitherto remarked. As they 
looked after him, all were astonished to see him, 
who, formerly was always seen clad in black, 
now dressed entirely in white. There were also 
seen three red spots upon his white doublet, and 
the blood visibly trickled over it, as the tall, 
pale man moved towards the Potters’-field. 

*‘ Jesu Maria!” screamed the host of the Dra- 
gon, ‘that is the Dead Guest who was buried 
there one and twenty days ago!” 

Frantic with horror, every one fled from the 
church-yard, and in their terror their frantic 
speed seemed lagging. A violent storm of snow 
and rain beat upon them, unheeded. For three 
days and nights the three bodies remained un- 
buried beside the open graves. At last, when 
the authorities took the matter in hand, and or- 
‘dered them to be interred, and the parents of 
the maidens had offered large sums of gold to 
whatever stout-hearted men would perform this 
last labor of love, some were found willing. But 
| what was their astonishment, when, upon lifting 
the coffins, to find them as light as if they were 
empty, and all the while the lids nailed fast! 
One, more courageous than the rest, brought a 
chisel and hammer, and another went for the 
priest. The coffins were opened, and behold, 
they were empty ; no cushion, no napkin, no straw 
therein! Then were the empty coffins buried. 








THE LEG OF APELLES. 


—_—_—_— 


|the remarks which were made on his work. 
| Among others, a shoemaker went, and thought 
himself enough of a connoisseur to make a criti- 
cal remark, even on a painting. He pointed out 
a defect in the slipper of one of the figures, and 
the good-natured artist, considering it as the 
remark of a professor in his way, altered the 
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slipper agreeable to the shoemaker’s suggestion. | 
The next day Crispin was again at the exhibi- 
tion, and observing the alteration in the slipper, 
set to work to decry the leg—on which Apelles 
looked from behind the canvas, and angrily 
bade him keep to his province—‘ Ne sutor ultra 


crepidam.”” 

Having this constantly in mind, I seldom go 
abroad without meeting with some incident to | 
assimilate with the conduct of the shoemaker. | 
When I see Miss Scandalina Ghostly move her 
hands, her feet, her head, her eyes, her lips, nay 
her very fingers, by rule both of time and dis- 
tance, in order to be graceful, forsooth; and Miss 
Bid Whirligig laugh, and flirt, and leer, at every 
thing and every body, in order to be thought 
vivacious; I say ‘“‘nay, sweet dears! you are just 
like the shoemaker who found fault with the leg 
drawn by Apelles: you are assuming powers 





geese landed at Cuba; I say to myself, “this 
too is the shoemaker and the leg of Apelles.” 
When a friend tells me his gardener can lay out 
the walk of the planets, or his wife’s waiting-maid 
says, if she were tete-a-tete with Mr. Pierce, she 
would tell him such and such things might be 
done for the good of the nation; I say ‘“ pshaw, 
man! this is but the shoemaker and the leg of 


_Apelles.” When I see an amateur in music fall 


asleep at a concert, because the composition of 
an Englishman is performing, or am told the head 
speaker of a forum got up and said ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
dy’e see, its going to rain because my corns shutes;” 
[ exclaim, ‘‘ Mercy on us! why there’s nothing 
but shoemakers and legs of Apelles.”” When my 
apothecary tells me, with a serious look, I am 
ruining my constitution by taking too much air 
and exercise, and must have a purge, and a vomit, 


/and a blister, to strengthen me; and my hair-~ 


which nature forgot to endow you with.”” When | dresser declares if he was the Emperor, he would 
I hear Mrs. Opulent pull to pieces the characters | powder the French to some tune; I smilingly re- 
of her neighbors, because they wear less costly | member the shoemaker and the leg of Apelles.— 
apparel than herself, and Mrs. Lovepenny rail at | When I hear a schoolmistress say, ‘‘ Vat a wastly 
the same people’s extravagance; I set it down | bad eddication that lady has had! her governess 
for certain Mrs. O. and Mrs. L. resemble the | don’t known nothing of grammer.” Or a haber- 
shoemaker who criticised the leg drawn by Apel- | dasher who never stepped over the limits ot 
les. When I hear a peevish old man speak ill of | Governor’s Island, talk, when he makes the dower 
matrimony, or a hen-pecked husband hoot a | of Europe, he’ll cut of so many miles on his row/ 
merry grig of a bachelor, I say ‘“‘Ah! here again | between Dover and Calais; I say, *‘ Woe is me! 
is the shoemaker and the leg of Apelles.” When this is worse than the shoemaker and the leg of 
i hear an oculist descant on the focus of the globe, | Apelles.” And—'tis a pity to publish it—some- 
or a musician expatiate on the goodness of plain | times when I hear a Lieutenant Colonel extol 
batter pudding, I shake my head, and think of the | the art of war, or a person preach of divinity, I 
shoemaker and the leg of Apelles. When I hear | have reason to lament that even there I find the 
u quibbling attorney harangue on the beauties of | shoemaker meddling with the Jeg instead of the 


truth and justice, or an old woman say the Filibus- | 
ters are coming, because she dreamt a flock of wild | 


slipper. 





THE FAITHLESS LOVER. 





I will not now recall the hour, | 
When love was all to me; 
And like the dew upon a flower 
It rested on its chosen bower, 

In sweet security! 


We part—another’s heart receives thee, 
But far less fond, less true than mine ; 
But when, that other heart deceives thee, 
Then, wilt thou think on her who leaves thee, 
Whose life, whose heart and soul were thine. 





How much I prized thy love I own, 

No other love can e’er efface it; 
3ut like that dew, too roughly thrown, 
Far from its shelter, broken, gone, 

And lost! Oh, say! who can replace it? 


ee ee. Se ee 


Fair dreams have passed—my task is set, 
Careless what fate may soon await me; 
My brightest days are clouded, yet 
My heart a prey to fond regret, 
Can never quite forget, or hate thee. 


Believe me, no—on memory’s leaf, 

Are lines the hand of Time shall spare, 
And pausing, mark thy love, the chief, 
The dearest source of joy and grief, 

My heart’s best treasure wasting tucre. 


And think of this—had all of gloom, 
Of darkness, or despair been thine, 

H’er to the confines of the tomb, 

*Mid blighted hopes and wasted bloom, 
Thy fortune had been mine. 


FRANCISCA. 





















































THE LITERARY LEVIATHAN 


BY ANN W. CURTIS. 


SamveL JouHnson was born in Lickfield, Eng- | that universal knowledge by means of which he 
land, on the 18th of September, 1709. Hisparents had been enabled to realize his vast design, he 
occupied a very respectable rank in life, and his answered that ‘it was not the effect of particular 
father had at one time acquired considerable study, but that it had grown up in his mind 
property by his business as a bookseller, but insensibly.”’ 


afterward lost it in an unprofitable speculation. He received the best of advantages, and in his 
Both parents seem to have possessed in a large nineteenth year entered the University of Oxford. 
proportion, many of those qualities and charac- It was about this time that that deep melan- 


teristics which afterward developed themselves | choly, which showed itself at am early period, 
in the son, ina more remarkable degree. The | acquired that power over him which ever after 
father was a man of strong mind, and of con-/ girt him like ‘‘Hercules with the burning 

siderable cultivation, and with that same vein of | Nessus’-shirt.”’ 
% melancholy running through his character which His mother was a religious woman and early 
so tainted the happiness of the son. instructed her son in the truths of christianity, 
The independence, the impatience of contra- | but it was the reading of ‘‘ Laws Serious Call,” 
diction—of the least particle of restraint—which | which to use his own words, was ‘the first occa- 
ever characterized the man, easily manifested | sion of my thinking in earnest of religion.” His 
itself. At the age of three years a remarkable religious feelings and expressions appear from 
instance—an epitome as it were—of his proud | this time to have been solemn, earnest, and evan- 
and impetuous spirit is given: ‘‘One day when | gelical; but he never seems to have derived that 
the servant who used to be sent to school to con- | comfort in his melancholy, that consolation in 
duct him home, had not come in time, he set cut | his sorrows, and that happiness in his religion, 
by himself, though he was then so near sighted | which the eminent christian enjoys—he “saw 

that he was obliged to stoop down on his hands | God in clouds.” 
and knees, to take a view of the water course of We cannot help in part referring this to his 
the street before he ventured to step over it. | want of religious companionship. Intensely so- 
His school mistress, afraid that he might miss | cial in his character, his chief comfort in life 
at his way, or fall into the water course, or be run | seems to have been derived from the society of 
|) aa over by a cart, followed him at some distance. | his friends, and we cannot but believe that had 
4 He happened to turn about and perceive her. | he mingled with the eminently religious as freely 
i t Feeling her careful attention as an insult to his | as he did with those who were only eminent for 
manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and | literature, the cloud which so darkened his life, 
beat her, as well as his strength would permit.” | might have been in some measure lifted up. Bvt 
His father was early aware of the remarkable | his strong, his violent prejudices against all whe 
abilities of his son—aware from reason and judg- | were out of the Established Church, was enough 
4 ment rather than from the pride and partiality | to keep him apart from the Dissenters, in whose 

i of the parent. midst alone vital piety seemed to flourish 

‘§ From his earliest youth, although he had not His religion was enough to preserve him from 
| then the habit of steady and earnest application, | insanity or suicide—it helped to make his life 
he loved learning and literature, and read with | tolerable; but had he mingled as freely with 
avidity and earnestness whatever gratified his | Whitefield and the Wesleys as with Garrick and 
taste, or satisfied his thirst for an acquaintance | Reynolds—had he visited as freely in the circles 
with every subject which came before his mind; | of Lady Huntington, whose home was the nucleus 
and this disposition the business of his father where the religious loved to meet, and strengthen 
gave him ample opportunity to indulge. In this. each other’s hands, in the great work in which 
desultory reading was laid the foundation for | all their energies were engaged—had he mingled 
that universal knowledge which made him the as freely in her circle as in that of Mrs. Thrale, 
‘Khan of Literature” and fitted him so well for while his life had been a still more useful, we 
his great and difficult task, the ‘‘ Dictionary of know it would have been a far happier one. That 
TER the English Language.”’ | dread of death, which ever haunted him like a 
i f After the accomplishment of that great under- | spectre, might have been, in a great measure, 
iy taking, being once asked how he had attained displaced by that portion of grace which, alone, 
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might take from the thought of death its sting— 
from the fear of judgment its terror. 

As we have read of that circle, we have longed 
to see other kindred spirits enter, and join in the 
glowing and elevating converse; to see the “‘dim 
eyes” of Johnson grow bright with the light that 
shines from heaven; and to see Burke—the 
noble and pure-minded Burke—finding there a 
companionship more kindred than that of the 
politicians of his day. 

While we believe that Johnson lost spiritual 
power by his exclusive intercourse with the 
literati, we believe that his presence among them, 
and his known religious principles, prevented in- 
fidelity from developing itself, and spreading its 
infection, as it otherwise might have done. It is 
said of the infidel Beauclerk—one of his par- 
ticular friends—that he never brought forward 
anything in his presence that savored of his 
principles. 

The solemnity and earnestness of his sense of 
religion, is shown in the prayer on entering his 
twenty-eighth year, found recorded in his diary: 

‘‘Mayest thou, Oh, God, enable me, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, to spend this year in such a man- 
ner, that I may receive comfort from it at the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment! 
Amen!” 

Over his ‘* books—those spiritual repasts’”— 
and. at the commencement of literary under- 
takings, he offered prayer. Thus, when he 
began the second volume of his Dictionary, we 
find him offering the following: ‘‘Oh, God, who 
hast hitherto supported me, enable me to pro- 
ceed in this labor, and in the whole task of my 
present state; that when I shall render up, at 
the last day, an account of the talent committed 
to me, I may receive pardon, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Johnson was twenty-six when he married Mrs. 
Porter, she being in her forty-eighth year. 

To others, her character was uninteresting, 
and her person not agreeable; but in the eyes of 
Johnson she was handsome, and her taste and un- 
derstanding superior; and he appears to have re- 
garded her with much tenderness while living, and 
deeply and sincerely to have mourned her death. 

His own case might have been in his mind, 
when he made this truthful remark: ‘‘ Love is 
not a subject of reasoning, but of feeling, and, 
therefore, there are no common principles upon 
which one can persuade another concerning it. 
Every man feels for himself, and knows how he 
is affected by particular qualities in the person 
he admires, the impressions of which are too 
minute and delicate to be substantiated in lan- 


guage,” 
His world was London; and he was seldom 


out of it after he first went there with his friend 
and pupil, David Garrick; coming, as he once 
said, in humorously referring to it in conversa- 
tion with the great actor, coming “with two 
pence half-penny in my pocket, and thou, Davy, 
with three half-pence in thine.” The only jour- 
neys of any extent that he ever made were a visit 
to France, and his ‘‘ Tour of the Hebrides.’’ | 

He loved the great city as though it had been 
his birth-place, calling it the ‘‘ fountain of intel- 
ligence and pleasure.” So fond was he of its ex- 
citement—the busy hum of men—and the social 
and literary advantages it afforded, that Bos- 
well said of him that ‘‘he would have thought 
himself an exile in any other place.” 

His life was not one of many incidents. It was 
made up of his character; his sententious re- 
marks; his writing of books, and his formation 
of friendships. 

Well might Johnson have adopted the words 
of the noble Roman poet: “I am a man, and 
think nothing that relates to humanity alien to 
me.” 
most interesting picture on earth, and he was 
continually treasuring in his mind sketches of 
character and anecdotes of persons. Of his im- 
mense number of acquaintance, none ever seem 
to be forgotten by him, and each was regarded 
with the discriminating eye of one deeply read 
in the subtleties of the brain, and the intricacies 
of the heart. 

No finer trait in his character is afforded than 
in his capacity for friendship; and the friend- 
ships which he formed late in life seemed to pos- 
sess with him all the zest and earnestness, all 
that passion of friendship which usually marks 
only that of early youth; cemented in the ming- 
ling of its bright aspirations, its fresh thoughts, 
its glowing imaginations, and its warm affections. 

His acquaintance with Beauclerk commenced 
when he was in his forty-third year, and he ap- 
pears as fascinated with the varied learning, the 
brilliant wit, and elegant manners of the gay 
young man, as though they had just entered Ox- 
ford together. 

Touching was his expression of grief, when 
Beauclerk lay at the point of death: ‘‘ Sir,” said 
he, speaking to a friend with a faitering voice, 
‘Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter 
of the earth to save Beauclerk.” 


and delighted to bring them forward in an op- 
posing arena, and then contend with all the 
fierceness of a gladiator. So much with him was 
conversation a contest, that one day when ill the 
name of Burke being mentioned, he said, ‘* That 
fellow ealls forth all my powers. Were I to see 
Burke row it would kill me.” 





The ‘* human face divine’ was to him the, 
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He gloried in his own conversational powers, 
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It is supposed that he sometimes prepared 
himself for these efforts. When a witty repartee 
of Addison’s was repeated to him, he remarked, 
«¢ Addison had not that retort ready; he had 
prepared it before hand;” and his friend Lang- 
ton added, “A fine surmise. Set a thief to catch 
a thief.” 

We don’t like this thought of literary men 
having to put the armor on. A polished brain 
should be bright and sharp as a polished sword. 
To express as a spontaneous effusion of thought, 
that which is precoined in the brain, is a very 
unpleasant idea. It takes away the freshness, 
the beauty, the glowing radiance of a new thought. 
As Charles Lamb said of a repeated pun, ‘It is 
like picking up at a village ale house a two days 
; old newspaper. You have not seen it before, but 
; you resent the stale thing as an affront.” 

It was his great weakness that he always 
wished to be the lion of every company. He 
seemed to scorn the thought of being a listener, 
though the speaker was ever so instructive and 
entertaing. Thus he said of Beauclerk, ‘‘ There 
is in him a preponderance over his company, that 
one does not like ;” and that that preponderance 
was not of an assuming kind, is manifest from 
the high compliment he rendered him in speak- 
ing of him after his death, for that unconscious- 
ness of superiority, the want of which greatly 
marred his own social intercourse: ‘‘No man 
ever was so free when he was going to say a good 
thing, from a look that expressed that it was 
coming; or, when he had said it, from a look 
that expressed that it had come.” 

The intercourse of Goldsmith and Johnson was 
very interesting. In one sense neither cared for 
the other. The careless independence and blunt- 
ness of Goldsmith often produced a rupture be- 
tween them, although there always appeared to 
be a firm sub-stratum of friendship. There was 
t no more flattery in the composition of the one 
ahs than the other. Each said what he thought, and 
Hf stuck to it with all the pertinacity of true honesty 
1 and independence. 

Goldsmith had no policy, no worldly wisdom, 
he would get off the best things in the world, 
and yet they seemed to be thrown off of the sur- 
face of the mind rather than coined from its 
depths; andin the contests of wit between them 
we often find him conqueror. 

The following instance is given by Boswell: 

‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds was in company with 
them one day, when Goldsmith said that he 
thought he could write a good fable, mentioning 
the simplicity which that kind of composition 





ot requires, and observed, that in most fables the | 


i. FS animals introduced seldom talk in character. 


‘For instance,’ said he, ‘the fuble of the little 
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fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and 
envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed 
into birds. The skill,’ continued he, ‘consists 
in making them talk like little fishes.” While he 
indulged himself in this fanciful reverie, he ob 
served Johnson shaking his sides, and laughing. 
Upon which, he smartly proceeded, ‘Why, Dr: 
Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to 
think ; for if you were to make little fishes talk, 
they would talk like whales.’” 

He formed the acquaintance of Boswell—aftey. 
ward his particular friend and biographer—when 
in his fifty-fourth year. Although there was 
much tender affection in Johnson’s regard for 
him, yet it lacked the dignity and manliness 
which marked his friendship for Reynolds or 
Beauclerk—minds with which his own might 
cope. He betrays weakness in his society which 
he never betrays in his intercourse with any 
other. He frequently indulges in an egotism 
which a man of his powers, at least, is expected 
to repress. 

In his thirty-eighth year he commenced, and 
in the course of seven years completed, his 
* Dictionary of the English Language,” which 
alone was enough to-have rendered him famous. 

His letter at this time to Lord Chesterfield, 
who, in his early struggles, had treated him with 
coldness and neglect, but when success was 
crowning his efforts, had offered him the most 
liberal patronage, is eloquent and earnest; and, 
though characterized by the keenest sarcasm, 
deeply touching. In one passage, he says: ‘Is 
not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labors, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till Iam 
solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
and do not want it.” 

Here is the sume proud self-help which he 
showed at Oxford, when he flung away the shoes 
which had been charitably placed at his door 
when his own were all worn out. 

“Tt is,” says Carlyle, ‘a type of man’s life, 
this pitching away of the shoes. Rude, stubborn 
self-help, here.” 

On the ascension of George the Third to the 
throne of Great Britain, he was granted a pen- 
sion in consideration of his literary merit. In 
receiving this, he placed himself under no obli- 
gations, since his literary efforts were for the 
benefit of the nation from which he received the 


gift. 
That he felt this, is shown from his own as- 
sertion—‘*No man who ever lived by litera- 
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ture, has lived more independently than I have 
done.” 

Johnson was a man of a noble spirit, and of a 
generous and sincere character. He freely— 
almost lavishly—gave to charitable objects; and 
his kind and generous disposition is especially 
shown by his having given, for many years, a 
home in his house to Mr. Levet, an obscure phy- 
sician, for whom he had a high regard; to Mrs. 
Desmoulins, the daughter of one who had been 
his friend; and to Mrs. Williams, a woman of 
talent and attainments, bunt who was both poor 
and blind. 

His regard for strict honesty of principle, is 
manifest in the high and beautiful praise he ren- 
dered in speaking of the Duke of Devonshire— 
‘He was not a man of superior abilities, but he 
was a man strictly faithful to his word. If, for 
instance, he had promised you an acorn, and 
none had grown that year in his woods, he would 
not have contented himself with that excuse; he 
would have sent to Denmark for it. So uncon- 
ditional was he in keeping his word; so high as 
to the point of honor.” 

He despised and hated every species of affecta- 
tion, whether of sentiment or action. His nice 
observation of character is shown in the follow- 
ing passage from the ‘“‘ Rambler :”— 

‘He that stands to contemplate the crowds 
that fill the streets of a populous city, will see 
many passengers, whose air and motions, it will 
be difficult to behold without contempt and 
laughter; but if he examine what are the ap- 
pearances that thus powerfully excite his risi- 
bility, he will find among them neither poverty 
nor disease, nor any involuntary or painful de- 
fect. The disposition to derision and insult, is 
awakened by the softness of foppery, the swell 
of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the so- 
lemnity of grandeur; by the sprightly trip, the 
stately stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty 
mien; by gestures intended to catch the eye, and 
by looks elaborately formed as evidences of im- 
portance.” 

Speaking of the death of Mr. Thrale’s son, 
whom he greatly loved, he said—‘‘I would have 
gone to the extremity of the earth to have pre- 
served that boy ;” but at the same time, said in 
regard to the sympathy he felt for the bereaved 
parents, ‘It is affectation to pretend to feel the 
distress of others, as much as they do themselves. 
It is equally so, as if one should pretend to feel 
as much pain while a friend’s leg is cutting off, 
as he does.” 

In a world where there is so much mincing 
and affectation, it is refreshing even to read of a 
grcat heart whose beatings one can almost see. 

His sayings arrest us from their truth, from 





addressing our consciousness, from the deep in- 
sight they give to the intricacies of the human 
heart—its passions, habits, and emotions, rather 
than from anything startling or remarkable in 
them. 

Of taverns he one day remarked, when dining 
at one—‘‘ There is no private house in which 
people can enjoy themselves so well, as at a 
capital tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty 
of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so 
much elegance, ever so much desire that every- 
body should be easy; in the nature of things, it 
cannot be; there must always be some degree of 
care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to him; and no man, 
but a very impudent dog, indeed, can as freely 
command what is in another man’s house, as if 
it were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is 
a general freedom from anxiety. You are sure 
you are welcome—and the more noise you make, 
the more trouble you give, the more good things 
you call for, the Batch youare. No servants 
will attend you with the alacrity which waiters 
do, who are incited by the prospect of an imme- 
diate reward in proportion as they please. No, 
sir, there is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” 

Speaking of marrying women of no portion, 
he said: ‘*A woman of fortune, being used to 
the handling of money, spends it judiciously; 
but a woman who gets the command of money 
for the first time upon her marriage, has such a 
gust in spending it, that she throws it away with 
great profusion.” 

Of the honor which wealth brings, he said: 
‘Riches do not gain hearty respect; they only 
procure external attention.” 

In such remarks and observations on the every 
day phases of life, his conversation abounded, 
and made him a companion, which not the learned 
alone might enjoy, but every person of common 
sense and observing mind could appreciate. 

Johnson was exceedingly fond of guod eating, 
and was not pleased, if, when invited abroad, a 
nice repast was not provided. He would not 
have wished 


“To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse.” 


He would sometimes say, when returned from 
a plain dinner: ‘‘This was a good dinner enough, 
to be sure; but it was not a dinner to ask a man 
to.” 

Speaking of a house where refreshments were 
not usually offered, he said: ‘There is nothing 
served there; neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemon- 
ade, nor anything whatever; and depend upon 
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it, sir, a man does not love to go to a place from 
whence he comes out exactly as he went in.” He 
loved 


“A table richly spread in regal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort, 
And savor.” 


He was, however, exceedingly abstemious in 
the use of wine, or any intoxicating liquor, and 
thought little of the animation produced by it. 
‘*Wine,” said he, “gives a man nothing. It 
neither gives him knowledge nor wit; it only 
animates a man, and enables him to bring out what 
a dread of the company has repressed. It only 
puts in motion what has been locked up in frost.” 

His own favorite beverage was tea, and he 
drank prodigious quantities of it at all hours. 

The infirmities of age came late upon him. 
He kept them, as it were, at bay. He would 
not yield to their advances. His mind retained 
the vigor, and his heart the warmth, of youth; 
and though, doubtless, there was a first cause 
lying farther back, we believe the main source 
was his never thinking himself too old to add to 
his store of learning, or to receive to his heart a 
new friend. 

Thus we find him, but a short time before his 
death, engaged in the acquisition of a new lan- 
guage, and hear him saying to a friend, ‘Sir, I 
look upon every day to be lost, in which I do not 
make a new acquaintance.” 

In June, 1788, he received a paralytic stroke, 
which, for a day or two deprived him of the 
power of speech. The clearness of his mind, 
even when suffering from this attack, is shown 
by a letter written to Mrs. Thrale, two days after. 

‘‘T felt a confusion and indistinctness in my 
head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a 
minute. I was alarmed, and prayed God, that 
however he might afflict my body, he would spare 
my understanding. This prayer, that I might try 
the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. 
The lines were not very good, but I knew them not 


to be very good: Imade them easily, and concluded | 


myself to be unimpaired in my faculties.” 


The next month he set out on a journey to | 


Litchfield—his native city—Oxford, and other 
northern towns, hoping it might benefit his 
health; and did not return to London till the 
middle of November; but he continued to fail, 
and suffered much from the gout, asthma, and 
other diseases, 

On this journey he thus writes to a friend: ‘I 
struggle hard for life. I take physic, and take 








air; my friend’s chariot is always ready. We 
have run this morning twenty-five miles, and | 
could run forty-eight more. But who can run 
the race with death ?” 
To the last he loved the society of his friends ; 





a few days before his death, when Burke and 
several other friends were sitting with him, 
Burke said to him, “I am afraid, sir, such a 
number of us may be oppressive to you.” «No 
sir,” said Johnson, “it is not so; and I must 
be ina wretched state, indeed, when your com- 
pany would not be a delight to me.” This was 
the last interview of these two eminent nien. 

He asked his physician a little before his death, 
whether he thought he would recover ; being told 
he could not, he said: ‘*Then, I will take no 
more physic, not even my opiates, for I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul to God un- 
clouded.” 

As he approached death, his fears of that dread 
hour seemed absorbed in his faith in the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. 

His prayer on receiving for the last time the 
Holy Sacrament, shows the clear, calm, and 
solemn state of his mind: 

‘* Almighty, and most merciful, Father, I am 
now, as to human eyes it seems, about to com- 
memorate, for the last time, the death of thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. 
Grant, O Lord, that my whole hope and confi- 
dence may be in his merits, and thy mercy; en- 
force and accept my imperfect repentance ; make 
this commemoration available to the confirmation 
of my faith, the establishment of my hope, and 
the enlargement of my charity; and make the 
death of thy Son, Jesus Christ, effectual to my 
redemption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon 
the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy 
Holy Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the 
hour of death; and receive me, at my death, to 
everlasting happiness for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 

He died on the evening of the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1784, at the age of seventy-five years; his 
mind being in that unclouded state he had so 
much desired. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey—the last 
resting-place of so many of the illustrious dead. 

There was here placed over his remains 2 lurge 
blue flag-stone, with a simple inscription ; and 
magnificent monument to his memory was placed 
by his friends and admirers in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and one of less pretention in the Cathedral 
of his native city, The last has the following 
inscription, in English: 

“The Friends of Samven Jounsoy, L. L. D., 

A Native of Lichfield, 
Erected this Monument, 
As a Tribute of Respect 
To the Memory of a man of extensive learning, 
A distinguished moral writer, and a sincere 
Christian. 
He died Dec. 18, 1784, aged 75.” 
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Many of those who have risen to elevated 
positions by unlocking the golden gates of wealth, 
have favored the world with very valuable opin- 
ions which they regarded as the key to their 
success, and a recapitulation of some of them 
will afford us entertainment, and perhaps instruc- 
tion. 

Baron RoruscuixLp is said to have ascribed 
his early success to the following rules :— 

1, ‘I combined three profits; 1 made the manu- 
facturer my customer, and the one I bought of 
my customer; that is, I supplied the manufac- 
turer with raw materials and dyes; on each of 
which I made a profit, and took his manufactured 
goods, which I sold at a profit; and thus com- 
bined three profits. 

2. ‘*Make a bargain at once. Be an off-handed 
man. 

3. ** Never have anything to do with an unlucky 
man or place. I have seen,” | 
clever men who had not shoes to their feet. [| 
never act with them; their advice sounds very | 
well, but fate is against them; they cannot get | 
on themselves ; how can they do good to me? 

4, ** Be cautious and bold. It requires a great | 
deal of boldness and a great deal of caution to 
make a great fortune; und when you have got 
it, it requires ten times as much wit to keep it.” 

The continued prosperity of the eminent bank- 
ing house of the Rothschilds is ascribed, in the | 
following biographical extract, to two principles: 
‘*He who does not delay for casualties, and has 
knowledge enough to perceive that in all great 
affairs the success not only depends on the choice 


and use of the favorable moment, but especially | 
on the pursuit of an acknowledged fundamental | 


maxim, will soon perceive that particularly two 
principles were never neglected by this banking- 
house; to which, besides a prudent performance 
of its business and to advantageous conjunctures, 


it owes the greatest part of its present wealth | 


and respectability. 
‘‘ The first of these principles was that which 


caused the five brothers to carry on their busi- | 


ness ina perpetual and uninterrupted communion. 
This was the golden rule bequeathed to them by 
their dying father. Since his death, every pro- 
position, let it come from whom it may, is the 
object of their common deliberations. Every 
important undertaking was carried on by a com- 
bined effort, after a plan agreed upon, and all 
had an equal share in the result. Though for 
several years their customary residences were 





said he, ‘‘ many | 





rupt their harmony; it rather gave them this 
advantage, that they were always perfectly well 
instructed of the condition of things in the dif 
ferent capitals—that each of them, on this part, 
could the better prepare and initiate thé affairs 
to be undertaken by the firm. The second prin- 
ciple in perpetual view of this house is, not to 
seek an excessive profit in any undertaking; to 
assign certain limits to every enterprise; and, 
as much as human caution and prudence can do, 
to make themselves independent of the play of 
accidents.” 

Davip Ricarpo, the celebrated political econo- 
mist, was born in London, of a Jewish family, in 
1772. His character for probity, industry, and 
talent, early procured for him the means of sup- 
port; and, becoming a.member of the Stock 
Exchange, he accumulated an immense property. 
He is author of many works on finance; and in 
1819 was elected to parliament. Died, 1823. 
He had what he called his own three golden 
rules; the observance of which he used to press 
on his private friends. These were :— 

“« Never to refuse an option when you can get it. 

‘* Out short your losses. 

‘* Let your profits run on.” 

By cutting short one’s losses, Mr. Ricardo 
meant that, when a member had made a purchase 
of stock, and prices were falling, he ought to re- 
sell immediately. And by letting one’s profits 
run on, he meant that, when a member possessed 
stock, and the prices were rising, he ought not 
to sell until prices had reached their highest, and 
were heginning again to fall. These are, indeed, 
golden rules, and may be applied with advantage 
to innumerable transactions other than those 
connected with the Stock Exchange. 

SrepHeN Girarp was born on the 24th day of 
May, 1750, within the environs of Bordeaux, in 
France. He sailed to the West Indies as a cabin 
boy, when only twelve years of age; and, after 
residing there some time, removed to the United 
States. He followed the sea, as mate, captain, 
and part owner of a vessel for a while, and accu- 
mulated some money. He entered into partner- 
ship with Isaac Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia, and 
purchased two ve-sels to commence the St. Do- 
mingo trade; but they were captured, and that 
dissolved the firm. 

During the war, he was at Mount Holly, in the 
business of bottling claret and cider. In 1779, 
he returned to Philadelphia, and entered upon 
the New Orleans and St. Domingo trade. He 


very remote, this cireumstance could never inter- | then tried a partnership with his brother, which, 
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in the course of three or four years, exploded, as 
usual, in arupture. Shortly after this, his pros- 
pects were materially aided by the acquisition of 
$50,000, deposited in one of his vessels during 
the insurrection at St. Domingo, and for which 
the owners never called. In1791, he commenced 
ship-building, and from that time until his death 
was engaged in various mercantile speculations, 
and in banking. In 1811, he had $1,000,000 in 
the hands of the Barings, who were then in im- 

inent danger of failure. Had they failed, it is 
very probable that Girard College would never 
have been built. The effect on his peculiar con- 
stitution of mind would, most likely, have proved 
fatal. He died in 1882, estimated to be worth 
$12,000,000. 

He never gave an opinion on the causes of his 
success. When requested to furnish incidents 
for his life, he refused, replying, ‘‘ My actions 
must make my life.” We can probubly glean his 
opinion from the following :— 

A gentleman from Europe purchused a bill of 
exchange on Girard, to defray the expenses of a 
tour to this country. It was duly honored on 
presentation, but in the course of their transac- 
tions, it so happened, that one cent remained to 
be refunded on the part of the European; and, 
on the eve of his departure from this country, 
Girard dunned him for it. The gentleman apolo- 


gized, and tendered him a six and a quarter cent | 


piece, requesting the difference. Mr. Girard 
tendered him in change jive cents, which the gen- 
tleman declined to accept, alleging he was enti- 
tled to an additional quarter of ucent. In reply, 
Girard admitted the fact, but informed him that 
it was not in his power to comply, as the govern- 
ment neglected to provide the fractional coin in 
question, and returned the gentleman the six 
cent piece, reminding him, however, that he must 
still consider him his debtor for the balance. 

‘¢ An acquaintance was invived to witness the 
improvements at his farm, and was shown to 
a strawberry bed, which had been in the greater 
part gleaned of its contents, and told that he 
might gather fruit in that bed, when the owner 
took leave. That friend, finding that this tract 
had been nearly stripped of its fruit by his pre- 
decessors, soon strayed to another tract, which 
appeared to bear more abundantly, when he was 
accosted by Mr. Girard: ‘I told you,’ said he, 
‘that you might gather strawberries only in that 
bed 999 

‘We saw that remarkable man (Girard) after 
his head was white with the frosts of nearly four- 
score years, and could not help noticing, even 
then, the minute attention which he gave to the 
most trivial thing thut could affect his fortune. 
‘Take that lot of fowls away; the roosters are 
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too many: they would keep the hens poor,’ said 
the old merchant to a farmer, who had brought 
them for one of Girard’s ships—‘ take them away 
—I will not buy them.’ ” 

‘Take care of the cents, and the dollars wil] 
take care of themselves,” was evidently his 
opinion. 

Jonn McDonoau, the millionaire of New Or- 
leans, is accredited with the most valuable opinion 
on the subject. It was narrated by a lawyer of 
New Orleans, as a reminiscence of a personal 
interview with McDonogh, and is as follows: — 

“I said to Mr. McDonogh, ‘You are a very 
rich man, and I know that you intend to leave 
all your property to be expended in charitable 
purposes. I have been thinking over your sin- 
gular life, and I want you to give me some advice 
in regard to the great success which has attended 
you, for I, too, would like to become very rich, 
having a family, so as to leave my heirs wealthy.’ 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘ get up, sir;’ and as I rose from 
my arm-chair, he took my seat, and, turning to 
me as if he was proprietor and I his clerk, said, 
pointing to a common chair in which he had been 
sitting, ‘Sit down, sir, and I wil! tell you how I 
became a rich man, and how, by following three 





| rules, you can become as rich as myself.’ 


‘*<] first came to Louisiana,’ continued Mr. 
McDonogh, ‘when it was a Spanish colony, as 
the agent for a house in Baltimore and a house 


in Boston, to dispose of certain cargoes of goods. 
| After I had settled up their accounts and finished 


their agency, I set up to do business for myself. 
I had become acquainted with the Spanish gover- 
nor, who had taken a fancy to me, although I 
had never so much as flattered him, and through 
his influence I obtained a contract for the army, 
by which I made $10,000. After this, I gave a 
splendid dinner to the principal officers of the 
army and the governor, and by it obtained 
another contract, by which I made $30,000. 
‘¢¢This is what the French and Creoles do not 
understand. I mean the spending of money 
judiciously. They are afraid of spending money. 
A man who wishes to make a fortune must first 
make a show of liberality, and spend money in 
order to obtain it. By that dinner which I gave 
to the Spanish authorities, I obtained their good 
will and esteem, and by this I was enabled to 
make a large sum of money. To succeed in life, 
then, you must obtain the favor-and influence of 
the opulent, and the authorities of the country 
in which you live. This is the first rule.’ 
«<The natural span of man’s life,’ observed 
| Mr. MeDonogh, ‘is too short, if he is abandoned 
to his own resources, to acquire great wealth, 
and, therefore, in order to realize a fortune, you 
must exercise your influence and power over 
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those who, in point of wealth, are inferior to 
you, and, by availing yourself of their talents, 
knowledge, and information, turn them to your 
own advantage. Thisis the second rule.’ Here 
he made along pause, as if lost in thought, and 
seeing him remain silent, I asked, ‘Is that all?’ 
‘No,’ said he, ‘there is a third and last rule 
which it is all-essential for you to observe, in 
order that success may attend your efforts.’ 
‘And what is that?’ I inquired. 

««¢ Why, sir,’ said he, ‘itis Prayer. You must 
pray to the Almighty with fervor and zeal, and 
you will be sustained in all your desires. I never 
prayed sincerely to God, in all my life, without 


having my prayer answered satisfactorily.’ He 
stopped, and I said, ‘Is this all?’ He answered, 
‘Yes, sir; follow my advice, and you will become 
a rich man.’ And he arose and left me. 

««¢Well,’ asked one of the company, ‘have you 
followed his advice?’ 

“««No,’ said the counsellor. ‘I have not, for 
certain reasons. I do not wish to be considered 
harsh in drawing the conclusions I did from Mr. 
McDonogh’s advice. They were, that when a 
man desires to become rich, he must corrupt the 
high, oppress the poor, and look to God to sus- 
tain him.” 
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Yrs, they were engaged when I first saw him 
walking arm in arm with her to our little church. 
She never raised her eyes from the velvet cover 
of her prayer-book; but the soft, half-defined 
smile that played around her mouth, and the 
faint blush that arose to her cheek, as he whis- 
pered something in her ear, were evidence enough 
of her happiness. When they were seated in 
her mother’s pew—she was the only child of my 
old friend, Mrs. Pennington—I had a better op- 
portunity of observing him. I did not think him 


again. 

ee Miss Madeline,” said a soft voice he- 
hind me, while a hand gently touched my shoul- 
der, as the service ended, and we were leaving 
the church, ‘Dear Miss Madeline, how do you 
do?” and <Alice’s two trembling hands were 
clasped in mine. She had been away from home 
six months, and her joy at greeting each familiar 
face, seemed very great. 

‘Ah, runaway,” said I, ‘I thought you would 
come back to us, bye-and-bye.” 

She blushed very much, and introduced ‘ Mr. 
Multby.” I could scarcely return his bow and 
smile. Tbe name, the extraordinary likeness— 
could it be Ais son ? 

“Do not forget your mother’s message, Alice,” 
said he, in tones so like those of former years, 
that they seemed to break down the barrier of 
long past time, that stood between me and hap- 
piness. 

‘*‘Mamma wants you very much to spend a 
few weeks with us.” And she looked up in my 
face so innocently, and with her sweet child-like 
Voice, pleaded, ‘‘ Don’t say no, dear Miss Made- 
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| line, it will be such a pleasure to us.” And go, 


before I knew rightly what had happened, I had 
consented to their sending for me the next day, 
and bid them “good-bye” at my little gate. 

The old time rushed over me with such force, 
that I could not believe it was five-and-twenty 
years since I had parted on that lovely summer 
evening, with Roderick Maltby. 

Tears, large, free drops, began to fall quickly 
upon my folded hands, but I pressed them back, 


and entered my lonely house. 
handsome, until he fixed his eyes upon me. They | 
were very like a pair I had not seen for five-and- | 


twenty years, and I thought never to see such | 


Mrs. Pennington received me alone, the next 
morning, as with the best of my slender ward- 
robe, that had accompanied me on many a former 
visit, I entered ugain under the shadow of her 
roof. Alice had gone to walk, she said, and so 
carried me off to her dressing-room for the plea- 
sant chat, which, as old friends, we enjoyed so 
much. 

‘Does not my little Alice look happy?” she 
asked fondly, as with the privilege of old ac- 
quaintanceship. I at length broached the sub- 
ject which I knew just then lay nearest her 
heart. 

‘“‘Yes, very,” I replied. Inwardly adding, 
‘God grant it may last,” ‘‘And Mr. Maltby is 
everything we could wish.” She spoke eagerly, 
and her face flushed as she continued— 

‘** Madeline, do you not see a resemblance in 
him to the Roderick Maltby we used to know 
long ago?” My heart trembled within me, and 
I could not give utterance to the words on my lips. 

‘‘My friend,” said Mrs. Pennington, gently 
clasping my hand, ‘‘is it possible that, after so 
many years, you still—” she hesitated, and I-did 





not reply, but arose and walked to the open win- 
| dow. Alice and Mr. Maltby were returning 
_ across the lawn, her white dress fluttering in the 
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breeze that bore their gay voices to our ears. 
She looked up, saw me, and smiled whilst Mr. 
Maltby raised his hat. We went down to the 
drawing room to meetthem. Mrs. Pennington’s 
eye beamed fondly on them as they entered. 
Alice flew to me with her child-like, cordial man- 
ner. We-sat down on the sofa in the old confi- 
dential way, 

‘*T shall be perfectly happy, to-morrow,” said 
she, nestling her head against my shoulder. 

‘¢ Are you not so already, Alice?” She blushed, 
and glanced shyly at Mr. Maltby, who stood 
leaning on the back of Mrs. Pennington’s chair. 

‘*But, Pauline Ardnois is coming to-morrow, 
and she is the dearest friend I have. O! Miss 
Madeline, I want you and Roderick to see her. 
She is the loveliest-——-” 

‘‘What, Alice! going through the catalogue 
of your friend’s charms again!” said Mr. Maltby, 
as he crossed the room and drew a chair near us. 
‘‘Do you know, Miss Moore, she talks of nothing 
else ; I am very impatient to see this paragon.” 

“You need not laugh,” said Alice, pouting, 
whilst he mischievously asked her ‘how many 
yards long her hair was.” 

“Hush! I hear a carriage. Maybe it is 
Pauline now.” Alice clasped her hands ner- 
vously, as with a sweep and a rush it rounded 
the barn and stopped at the door. 

** Speak of angels and you hear their wings,” 
whispered Mr. Maltby, as Alice ran into the hall. 
There was a bustle, followed by a cry of delight, 
and in a few moments Alice returned with a 
small, dark, graceful figure by her side. Mrs. 
Pennington welcomed her cordially as the friend 
of her only child, and she returned our saluta- 
tions with the ease of a Frenchwoman. 

Alice had not overdrawn her picture of Pauline 
Ardnois. Her face was very perfect in repose, 
and when she spoke, or smiled and raised her 
eye, ‘“‘itself a gem,” she was more beautiful than 
anything I had ever imagined. 

The days sped on. Pauline became the light 
of the house. Every one was silent when she 
spoke. She fascinated us with her wit, and soon 
our hearts with her exquisite beauty. She was 
like a brilliant fire-fly, harmless, no doubt, but 
which one had rather not handle, fearing it might 
burn. 

Alice was very happy. The rose that used 
only to visit her cheek at intervals, was now con- 
stantly there; but a strange fancy had entered 
my head, and, whenever I looked at her, a feel- 
ing of sadness came over me. One day Alice 
was kept in bed by a severe headache. Pauline 
was reading to her when I went in, and then 
Alice sent her down stairs to practice. ‘‘I do 


not hear the piano,” said Alice, after a long 
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silence, during which I had kept very quiet, 
thinking her asleep. 

‘*Can you hear with the doors closed?” 

*‘Q yes!” Another long silence, and by her 
regular breathing, I knew Alice slept. I wanted 
a book that I had been reading in the drawiag- 
room the day before. Noislessly I descended the 
stairs. The drawing-room door was closed. | 
pushed it open and stood transfixed upon the 
threshold. Pauline was sitting on the music 
stool, her elbow resting on the piano, and her 
head on her hand. At her feet knelt Roderick 
Maltby grasping the other hand. Pauline saw 
me, half uttered an exclamation, then laughing 
loudly, she cried, ‘I am teaching Mr. Maltby 
how it is right and proper for a man to make 
love, Miss Madeline. Does’nt he act well?” 
Mr. Maltby crimsoned, and, stammering some- 
thing, rose to his feet. 

‘‘You do it beautifully, both of you,” said I, 
looking on the table for the book—a volume of 
Byron—a present from Alice to Mr. Maltby. It 
was not there, but lay half open on the floor, 
beside Pauline. Mr. Maltby politely picked it 
up, and, as he handed it to me, I gave him a 
glance that made him turn quickly away. 

‘Is Pauline practising yet?” 

‘‘Yes, my love. How do you feel?” 

‘Better, thank you.” 

‘Will you have this book ?” 

Alice languidly put forth her hand and took it 
A slip of paper fell out. I crushed it in m) 
hand. Something warned me that she must not 
see it. I walked to the window, that I might 
read it unseen by her. ‘For thine eye, dark- 
eyed one,” was written at the top, and below, 4 
few short verses, evidently original, and in 
Roderick’s handwriting, about forbidden love, 
and unhappiness, and so forth. Was Alice’s lot 
to be like mine? God forbid! 

Never had Alice looked more lovely or interest- 
ing, than she did that evening. Her headache 
had passed away, and her spirits were very good. 

‘¢Pauline, won’t you sing something?” 

‘«‘ My dear Alice, I have no voice to-night.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Roderick will help you.” 

He arose directly, and opened the piano. 
Pauline followed. ‘What will you have?” 
said she, turning around on the music-stool. 
Alice named a love song, very much in vogue 
then. How exquisitely their voices blended to- 
gether! Suddenly, at the most beautiful part, 
his voice ceased. A strange, awful feeling stole 
over me. I knew why he could not go on. It 
wus too applicable to himself. 

‘What is the matter?” said Alice, starting up. 
‘¢O Roderick !” 

He was deadly pale, and one hand clutched 
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the piano for support. ‘‘It is nothing, Alice,” 
he gasped. ‘‘Do not be frightened. I often 
have these turns.” She led him to the open 
window, and he declared himself much better. 
I saw him, the treacherous one, turn and kiss 
her cheek. Poor child! thank God she was so 
blind. 

‘Tt seems to me that Alice is very sick,” 
said Mrs. Pennington, anxiously, as I met her 
the next morning coming out of her daughter’s 
room. ‘*She was very restless all night, and I 
shall send James for the Doctor immediately.” 

She hurried off, and I opened Alice’s door. 
Her face looked flushed, and her breath felt hot 
upon my cheek, as I leant over her. 


‘‘Why, Alice, darling! you are not going to be | 


sick, I hope?” 

She smiled, and said her ‘‘ head ached a little, 
and that was all.” 

How anxiously we watched the Doctor’s coun- 
tenance, her mother and I; but he turned around 
cheerfully, and said there was nothing the mat- 
ter, and that we must not talk her into believing 
herself very ill. Alice did really seem to be 
better after the Doctor left us, and Mrs. Pen- 
nington brightened up wonderfully. And so the 
day passed; Alice keeping her room, and Pauline 
and [ sitting with her, her mother flitting in and 
out, busy, like all good housekeepers in looking 
after her servants. I was very cold in my man- 
ner towards Pauline, and I think she felt it; for, 
whenever she caught my eye, the crimson blood 
would suffuse her face. I knew her secret. To- 
wards evening she went away, at Alice’s request, 
to lie down awhile. I stole out into the garden, 
to enjoy the still and solemn twilight alone. The 
new moon’s silver crescent was high in the clear 
sky. Every thing around me spoke of purity 
and peace. I wandered slowly on. A solitary 
night bird was singing on the top of a cherry 
tree. It ceased its song, and I had only time to 
shrink behind a neighboring bush, when two 
figures, turning into the path from another, 
passed my hiding-place. They walked for a few 
moments up and down, and then stopped near 
me. It was Roderick’s deep voice that mur- 
mured unceasingly on, and surely who could it 
be but Pauline, with her tiny graceful figure 
clinging to his arm. ' 

Her light drapery floated in the breeze, and 
once almost touched my cheek. 


loud beating it seemed to me they muse hear. 
Pauline spoke, 

‘What shall I do? what shallI do? It is kill- 
ing me this struggle. Must I be the one to snatch 
the cup of happiness from my friend’s lips.” 
The words died away in mournful cadence. 


I held my | 
breath with my hand upon my heart, to still the | 


*«Ts not your happiness of as much consequence, 
Pauline ?” 

**Poor, poor Alice!” she sobbed out, “you 
loved her until I came here.” 

‘‘Never as I have loved you, that would be 
impossible. -You are to me everything, life, light, 
love. You fill my mind, so that I can think of 
nothing else !” 

‘‘Hush!” shesaid despairingly. ‘‘Oh, Roderick, 
would to God I had never left my home to bring 
sorrow and desolation into another’s.” The 
words seemed to wring the very chords of my 
heart, which bled for her who, sooner or later 
must know of this. They went on, and I hurried 
from my Liding-place and entered the house un- 
observed ...... The wedding-day was ap- 
pointed. Alice’s dress had already arrived from 
town, and Mrs. Pennington was expatiating upon 
the beauty of the lace, and the richness of the 
satin to Alice, who was trying it on, when I en- 
tered her dressing-room, one morning. My heart 
sickened, poor child! poor child! 

‘*Is it not becoming?” exclaimed the happy 
mother, proudly gazing on her child, as she 
shone out from her bridal veil, like a pale, pure 
lily, in her virgin loveliness 

“If Roderick could only see her now.” The 
door opened, Pauline stood on the threshold, pale 
as death, an open letter in her hand. She started 
back, as she saw Alice; a look of agony passed 
over her features. The next moment she was 
clasping Alice in her arms, calling her by every 
endearing name. 

‘‘ Pauline, has anything happened, why do you 
look and act so strangely?” Pauline flung her- 
self on the floor and wept aloud. ‘* My darling 
friend, what is it, tell me?” 

‘““Oh, Alice, they have written to me to come 
home directly, my brother is dying!” 

Alice burst into tears. ‘*Then you will not 
be my bridesmaid after all! But I am very 
selfish, when your grief is so much more than 
mine !” 

Pauline was gone. Sorrowing and in tears, 
she passed from the roof where she had so lately 
come in joy and gladness, and Alice refused to 
be comforted. Roderick was to go that day to 


‘town about some business preparatory to his 


| for him. 





marriage. He was looking very pale and thin 
and Mrs. Pennington thought the change would 
do him good. He would be gone a week, he 
said, perhaps more, but how much he could not 
say. He took a hurried farewell of Mrs. Pen- 
nington and myself; Alice walked down the path 
with him to the gate where his horse was waiting 
He lingered a moment, pressed her in 
his arms, then flung himself on his horse and 


| galloped away. 
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Alice recovered her usual flow of spirits in a 
few days, and a week sped quickly away, en- 
gaged as we were in preparations for the coming 
event. My visit of six days had been lengthened 
into six weeks, and I knew not how many more it 
would be before I again went back to my home. 

‘Roderick will certainly be here to morrow,” 
said Mrs. Pennington, on the evening of the tenth 
day of hisabsence. ‘‘O yes,” said Alice, gazing 
out of the window as if she already saw him 
dashing up the road. 

But the next day and the next passed and he 
did not come. I knew how it would end, he 
would neve: return. ‘‘Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.’”’ Poor Alice, she turned pale at 
every noise, and soon Mrs. Pennington, although 
she tried to disguise it, and talked gayly,—at 
times looked dejected and melancholy. 

One day, two weeks after Roderick’s departure, 
Alice pale and silent, sat at the open window in 
the twilight. Her form had lost much of its 
pretty roundness, and she looked very fragile 
with her long curls drooping dejectedly upon her 
bosom. . 

‘*Mother! mother! here he is!” and with a 
smothered cry, she fell fainting at our feet. 

The next moment Roderick strode in the midst 
of us. 

He took Alice in his arms, and carried her to 
the window: Reproaching himself with having 
killed her, ‘*Oh! no,” cried Mrs. Pennington, 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘joy never kills.” 
Alice revived quickly and in a little while we 
were all talking as quietly as if nothing had 
happened; Roderick held Alice’s hand scarcely 


allowing her to stir from his side, until Mrs. 
Pennington declared she looked very pale, and 
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must go to bed directly and so carried her off. 

We were alone, Roderick andI. He pacing 
the room with a quick uneven tread, suddenly he 
stopped beside me. 

‘Miss Madeline,” he said, and his voice sounded 
thick and unnatural.” ‘You loved my father, 
will you keep his son’s secret for his sake,” He 
waited eagerly for an answer, his eyes dilated, 
and his face rigid and pale as marble. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, mechanically, ‘You gus- 
pected my love for Pauline Ardnois.” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘* She is dead!” 

My God! you are deceiving me. It is impossi- 
ble. She left here in perfect health.” 

“It is as true as that we are bothliving. She 
was going with her brother to Madison, for his 
health. The ship, with every soul on board, was 
lost in the gale last Friday night.” 

‘* And Alice.” 

‘<I will be a good husband to her, so help me 
God.” 

‘‘But will you marry a woman you do not 
love ?” 

‘No, for when I gazed on her to-night, a pure 
and holy flame was kindled in my bosom. I 
know that we will both be happy.” 

We broke the news of her friends death very 
gently to Alice. She shed many tears, and | 
think it was not the happiness of her honeymoon. 
Alice is a cosy matron now. Half a dozen child- 
ren play around her chair, and in the portly 
smiling faced gentleman, with his youngest and 
favorite daughter, Pauline, on his lap, while he 
reads a speech aloud to bis wife, who would 
recognize the brilliant, fascinating, passionate 
lover of Pauline Ardnois. 
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Tue hope of a wise heart is Prophecy ; 
God tortures not the souls that purely aspire, 
With a vain hunger and a bootless fire ; 
Love lives to bless us, though for love we die; 
Beauty, to fill her darling’s longing eye; 
And every good, for every good desire ; 
Want is the garner of our bounteous Sire ; 
Hunger, the promise of its own supply. 
We weep because the joy we seek is not, 
When but for this it is not,—that we weep ; 
We creep in dust to wail our lowly lot, 
Which were not lowly if we scorned to creep; 
That which we dare we shall be, when the will 
Bows to prevailing Hope, its Would-be to fulfill. 


or 


All suns are not light-bearers, but around’ 
Some black, majestic orb, its flaming peers 
Grind down the darkness with their golden spheres, 
Their fire-hearts yearning, through the dim profound, 
To their strong brother, in his utmost bound, 
Unwinding the still gloom of lampless years. 
So yearn the bosoms of high-hearted seers, 
Drawn by the grandeur of a vast unfold ; 
They flash their bright revealings from afar, 
Marching triumphant through the cloven dark ; 
And men know not that some invisible star 
Circles their flight unerring to the mark ; 
Nor yet know they their overmastering Power, 





But that it shall appear in its appointed hour. 
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Arrer some months’ creditable application, 
Mr. Edward Leslie had acquired the joint digni- 
ties of M. R. C. S. and L. A.C., and thereby 
became an acknowledged professor of the healing 
art, to the great prospective advantage of Her 
Majesty’s lieges. If Mr. Leslie thereupon as- 
sumed some aaditional importance, the thing is 
excusable, when we consider the responsibilities 
of his office; and his friends were inclined to 
make more allowance for the weakness, inasmuch 
as Ned was a good-natured fellow in the main, 
and would rather do a good turn than a bad one 
any time. If he had now and then handled ‘‘a 
case” rather roughly, while he was walking in 
the hospitals, the maltreatment was done in a 
strictly professional manner, (as no end of wit- 
nesses would testify,) and without the slightest 
admixture of malice, or natural hardness of 
heart. Perhaps, Ned’s hospital training had 
produced, or, at all events, developed a trait, or 
rather a want of a trait, in his character, which 
his young female cousins, and maiden aunts no 
longer young, regarded with mingled pity and 
dismay. They could never get Ned to acknow- 
ledge sentimental emotions as a part of his in- 
ward experience, and this startling circumstance 
was regarded by his before-named relatives, 
as a singular proof of a morbid temperament. 
His worldly ‘‘papa,” on the other hand, was 
sometimes heard to extol the natural shrewdness 
and strong practical sense of his filial repre- 
sentative, and often presage that ‘‘Ned would 
make his way in the world.” Ned Leslie, at the 
time we speak of, would have been exceedingly 
obliged to any lady or gentleman who could make 
it clear to him how such a desirable consumma- 
tion was to be accomplished within a reasonable 
period. ‘*Make my way in the world, indeed,” 
said Ned, ‘‘and achieve the noble enterprise at 
the age of a patriarch.” 

After the ordeal of hall and college, Ned felt 
justified in rusticating for a few weeks before he 
entered upon the duties of his profession, as a 
partner in a country firm; so he determined to 
pay & promised visit to a chum of his, Tom 
Conway, who was in the chrysalis state of an 
assistant to a gentleman of high repute for chi- 
Turgical skill, in a town about thirty miles dis- 
tant frem London. And Ned Leslie packed his 
“arpet-bag, and carried his resolution into effect 
forthwith. 

One evening, soon after Ned’s arrival, the two 
friends were enjoying social converse in Conway’s 
Snug little den, which was pretty well filled with 
the fragrance of the Virginian weed, while on 
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the oil-cloth covered table, a eurious observer 
could not fail to detect a quart jug of foaming 
beverage, brought for their special refreshment, 
by special messenger, from a respectable neigh- 
boring hotel. The fact is not to be disguised, 
that honest Tom’s hospitable arrangements aimed 
rather at comfort than ostentation, of which 
foible he had never been seriously accused. 

“‘T say, Tom, should you like to be made ac- 
quainted with my opinion on a momentous ques- 
tion?” said Ned Leslie, at the same time knocking 
off, with a little fillip, the ash which had accu- 
mulated on the end of his cigar during a reverie. 

‘‘By Jove! Ned’s turning philosopher,” ex- 
claimed Conway; ‘‘will it take you long to enun- 
ciate your conclusion, Ned? if so, I think we will 
have it set forth some other time.” 

‘Oh! [ll be brief about it,” rejoined Ned; I 
merely wish to state my deliberate conviction 
that the highly wrought and artificial mode of 
existence, called civilized life, is radically rotten.” 

‘‘Bravo!” cried Tom, tilting his chair against 
the wall, and leaning back, in order to give vent 
to an ironical laugh—‘‘ Deep thought, choice ex- 
pression—a perfect Rousseau on stilts you are, by 
Jove!” 

‘‘You needn’t laugh, Conway,” rejoined Leslie; 
‘it’s no laughing matter to be doomed to vege- 
tate in a hot-house: if one must vegetate, 
’twould be better to grow naturally and freely 
on an American prairie, or an Australian sheep 
run,—then, we should at least enjoy the sense of 
existence. I dare say a healthy cabbage feels 
some pleasure in growing, though it makes no 
noise and bluster about it.” 

‘¢What on earth has put you in this delightful 
vein of reflection, Ned; are not you now enjoy- 
ing that fragrant Havana, and my invaluable 
society, in addition to the sense of existence, as 
you call it? Don’t grumble so; drink your por- 
ter like a man,’ said the matter-of-fact mentor. 

‘‘Here are you and I, Thomas Conway and 
Edward Leslie,” resumed thé refractory pupil, 
‘‘two proper, tolerably educated young men, 
possessing personable qualities, knowing a thing 
or two about town, and. moreover, with souls de- 
cidedly above pill-boxes, dissipating the precious 
hours of youth, because society can’t appreciate 
our great and promising capabilities, and won’t 
receive us on a footing of mutual advantage.” 

‘¢ Well, Ned, under the circumstances you have 
so faithfully described,’ returned Tom, I think 
the best thing we can do, is to enjoy our little 
luxuries; have another glass, will you? and pick 
out from Mr. Society as opportunity offers 
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**You’ll never get on, Tom,” said Ned, lighting 
another cigar, and puffing vigorously; ‘I'll tell 
you why, you’re too contented by half. Now I 
have an ambition,—I want to become a respect- 
able member of the community.” 

‘“‘Ah! I understand,” interrupted Conway ; 
‘you'd like to pay taxes, sit in a family pew of 
your own, bring up a genteel and promising pro- 
geny, keep a gig, and otherwise set an example 
of sterling respectability. Lord! how aspiring,” 
continued Tom. ‘And then, the drama being 
ended and the curtain dropped, it shall be writ- 
ten in the Tattleton Gazette, ‘We regret to have 
to announce the decease of our lamented towns- 
man, Alderman Leslie. To a cordial and ac- 
commodating disposition, he united habits of 
praiseworthy respectability, which have, for a 
long series of years, secured him universal re- 
spect. It is said that a tablet to his memory is 
to be placed over the family pew, where his be- 
nevolent countenance was so long familiar in the 
parish church of Tattleton.? Just fancy that in 
‘he Tattleton Gazette, with a circulation of 
10,000! Upon my word, Ned, your ambition is 
unreasonable; be moderate. 

‘*Have you done?” put in Ned, smiling with 
an air of pity, rather than with reproach, on the 
offending scoffer. 

‘*In the good old time,” Leslie went on, after 
& pause; ‘‘one might realize a fortune, but the 
golden age is past. Upon my soul, Tom, I think 
the only way to make a fortune, is to marry one.” 

‘Then why not go in and win?” said Tom. 

** Don’t chaff.” 

“‘T’m not chafing; you are perfectly well 
aware that you are blessed with considerable ad- 
vantages, Ned; those whiskers of yours are not 
contemptible—you should have heard the com- 
pliment Betty paid them the other day.” 

‘*Don’t chaff,” said Ned again; but he mani- 
fested a self-satisfied consciousness of the force 
of his friend’s remarks. 

‘¢Well, you know you have, too,” continued 
Tom, ‘‘ very extensive command of the language 
of sentiment.” 

Now the word “sentiment” never failed to 
exert an irritable influence on Ned’s mental per- 
ceptions. 

**Sentiment!” cried he, with scorn, “senti- 
ment’s all bosh,’”’ and he exhaled a long blue 
wreath of fragrant smoke; ‘‘sentiment’s hum- 
bug,” he repeated, with the emphasis of a man 
pronouncing a great truth, and knowing it. 

‘¢T don’t go with you there, Leslie,” said Tom ; 
“although I’m not usually thought sentimental.” 

But be it known that Mr. Conway was sus- 
pected of harboring a tender feeling, which, per- 
haps, warped his judgment in this matter 
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“Why, look you, Tom,” rejoined Leslie; 
‘“‘marriage is a lottery. Take two girls, one ag 
beautiful as the morning star, the other homely 
as worsted. I tell you, it is just a toss-up which 
of those two girls will make the best wife. Do 
you find that men who marry for love, as the 
saying is, are the most lucky in their choice; by 
no means, women have two characters, one be- 
fore marriage, and one after—and they generally 
wear the best out first.” 

‘Well, Ned, according to your doctrine, you 
will find it hard to make a choice.” 

‘* Not at all, if one of those girls I have alluded 
to, had a comfortable sum in the funds, and the 
other had nothing but her own dear self to be. 
stow on a favored suitor; why, in such a case, I 
might bring myself to run the risk, but I would 
‘hedge’ on the funded property. Take my ad- 
vice, Tom—get a fortune with a pretty girl, if 
you can but get it.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know that I shall follow advice, 
but in return for your kindness in giving it, I 
don’t mind putting you in the way of a young 
lady with a lump of tin.” 

‘What do you mean by a lump of tin,” asked 
Ned, cautioushy. 

‘‘Why, it’s better to be under the mark, than 
over it—say £300 per annum net.” 

‘You will be # regular trump, if you will in- 
troduce me to her,” cried Leslie, his face bright- 
ening up at the prospect. 

‘I can hardly do that, I’ve never seen her.” 

‘* Well, who is she ?” 

‘‘ Miss Betsy Wharton, daughter of John Whar- 
ton, late of Islington, currier, deceased; there 
is her full description; don’t make any mis- 
takes.” 

“By Heaven! I’ll be off to-morrow morning,” 
exclaimed Ned, eagerly ; ‘‘2 friend of mine has a 
pretty large circle of acquaintance in Islington. 
I’ll write to him on spec, but before commencing 
the regular operations of the siege, it will be as 
well to get certain information of the strategeti- 
cal value of the fortress, Tom; so I'll call at 
Doctors’ Commons, and study the last will and 
testament of this same worthy currier.” 

The next morning, an hour before Tom’s usual 
time of rising, he was disturbed by a loud impa- 
tient rap at his bed-room door, and heard Ned’s 
voice calling in loud terms, “I’m off, sluggard 
Tom; write soon,” and then Ned’s hurried stepe 
rattling down the stairs, with small consideration 
for the slumbering inmates. : 

Tom presently jumped out of bed, and looking 
out of his bed-room window, which commanded 
an extensive prospect up and down the High 
Street, and a more limited one over the wy, 
spied Ned Leslie, carpet bag in hand, striding 
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away to catch the morning train for the metro- 
polis. Bye-and bye came a letter from Ned, an- 
nouncing that all was right at Doctors’ Commons, 
the old boy had left the adorable Betsy stock 
bringing in £300 per annum; ‘might be made 
£400,” Ned wrote, ‘‘ by judicious investment.” 
Ned’s Islington friend, John Mortlake, too, had 
written him to his address at the Bush Inn, stat- 


to, as to do more than hint in the vaguest possi- 


ble manner, that there at length appeared to be 
a complete understanding between the parties in 


| question, and that it was currently reported in a 
| certain circle of merry Islington, that Miss Betsy 
| Wharton had become the “fiancée” of Mr. Ed- 
| ward Leslie. 
‘larly careful to avoid, in the presence of his 


Of course, Ned had been particu- 


ing that he, John Mortlake, knew Betsy Wharton, | Islington friends, or Miss Wharton herself, all 
“and a very good-natured girl she is; not very | allusion to the consols standing in her name in 


pretty, though.” 

‘Weill,” reflected Ned, ‘‘few heiresses and 
they are often spoilt, and not of a honied dispo- 
sition, and, in this respect, Betsy seems charm- 
ing, and on the whole, Ned considered the train 
of events so exceedingly promising, that he 
begged Tom to believe him to be his everlastingly 
and unboundedly grateful friend and well-wisher. 

Meanwhile, Tom had, with great satisfaction, 
accepted an invitation to Mr. John Mortlake’s for 
a quiet evening party, to meet a few friends, 
amongst whom was expected to be present, Miss 
Betsy Wharton, in propria persona. At this criti- 
cal epoch of his life, Ned felt it to be a duty he 
owed to himself to make the best of his natural 
und acquired gifts.* Hence, he took great pains 
to put himself in his best ‘‘ queue,” practised 
winning ways before the looking-glass, and paid 
particular attention to the arrangement of his 
hair, and other little matters of his toilet. More- 
over, he framed original sentimental composi- 
tions, which he committed to memory, and stored 
up for use on fitting opportunity. In short, Mr. 
Edward Leslie turned himself out a very gentle- 
manly looking, well dressed young man, with a 
suit of unimpeachable cut, and linen of unsullied 
purity, and just a little ornament or two to set it 
all off, but nothing extravagant, for Ned had 
good taste in matters of personal adornment. 
And having sucked several aromatic pills, war- 
ranted to remove the scent of cigars, Mr. Leslie 
finally presented himself in Mrs. Mortlake’s 
drawing-room, where he, no doubt, proceeded 
with no unnecessary loss of time, to ingratiate 
himself with the company, by his pleasant and 
intelligent good humor. 

We have it not in our power to narrate the de- 
tails of that social reunion in Islington, but there 
is good reason to believe, that on that auspicious 
evening, Ned laid a foundation of admiration and 
esteem in the breast of Miss Wharton, upon 
Which he might proceed without presumption to 
build up the fabric of his tender hopes. It is 
hot necessary to trace, layer by layer, the com- 
pletion of that work of art. 

We refrain from so far violating the sweet con- 
fidences, which, on subsequent occasions, passed 
between the fair Miss Wharton and her inamora- 








| the books of the Bank of England. Ned so far 
| yleided to the prejudices of society, that he did 
|not think proper to intimate that this circum- 


stance at all guided him in what his friend told 
him was ‘‘a very sensible choice.” 

‘*She’s a very sweet tempered, domesticated, 
affectionated girl,” said Mortlake’s wife, ‘‘and 
will make you an excellent wife,” in which 
opinion Ned acquiesced with great enthusiasm. 

‘*My dearest Betsy,” said Edward Leslie, as 
he was strolling with Miss Wharton in the little 


garden attached to her aunt’s residence, ‘this 
little spot, with its scanty foliage, and faded 


flowers, is yet more attractive in your society 


| than the sweetest scenes of rural solitudes, ’tis 


strange how great an enchanter is the little 
deity.” And he gazed fondly on the young lady 
leaning on his arm. 

‘¢ And are you sure you really love me?’’ re- 
turned his fair companion, looking up into his 
face with tender confidence. 

‘‘Can you doubt it, dearest?” said Ned, with 


| a deprecating expression. 


“Ob, no, L do not, Edward Leslie,” replied 
Betsy; ‘‘yet it seems so wonderful to me that 
you who might have won some fair, accomplished 
heiress, should bestow your affection on a poor 
and almost penniless orphan. I can scarcely 
believe I am so happy, dear Edward.” 

Ned was not at all astonished at hearing his 
jutended speak in this manner. ‘‘ Young ladies 
are sentimental,” he reflected; ‘*they don’t like 
the idea of being married for their dowry; so 
Betsy wants to know if I should love her all the 
same if she had none; ’tis a feminine whim, and 
must be humored; how foolish it is! is nota 
pretty face as much a matter of accident as a 
fortune ?” 

The result of Ned’s reflections was that he re- 
plied to Betsy after this fashion,— 

‘‘Nay, sweet Bet, can you suppose that I 
would turn the sweet temple of love into an ex- 
change, and his altar into a counter with an 
everlasting ring of paltry metal? But even if I 
were one of the common herd who worship the 
golden idol, would not my choice at least prove 
the depth of my affection.” And he kissed 
Betsy’s cheek, which glowed like a rose of Sharon. 
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It may be easily imagined that after a conver- 
sation or two of the nature of the one we have 
just recorded, the auspicious day was fixed on 
which Betsy was to become the bride of Edward 
Leslie. Ned had a few hundreds, and with great 
delicacy of feeling he determined to procure a 
house and furnish it elegantly out of his own 
pocket, without interrupting by pecuniary con- 
cerns the ideal dreams of happiness in which 
Miss Wharton might be supposed to indulge; 
nay, her husband even found the funds for the 
wedding tour, and carefully abstained from in- 
truding formal matters of business on the atten- 
tion of his blushing bride. We have no reason 
to suppose that the bridal trip was otherwise 
than delightful to both. Certain it is that Ned 
did not venture to touch upon the uncomfortable 
topic until their return from that interesting ex- 
cursion and settlement in their new home. But 
the decreasing balance at Ned’s bankers’ warned 
him that it was at length necessary to approach 
the subject, with however great reluctance. 

‘« My dear,” said Ned, looking up at his wife 
from a sheet of paper, on which he had been 
apparently engaged in going through some exer- 
cises in ciphering; ‘‘I am just looking into ac- 
counts; these little matters must be attended to.”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” replied his wife; ‘“‘I’m always 
very particular about my little household ex- 
penditure ; money does go so fast if it is not 
looked after. You haven’t seen my grand house- 
keeping-book—have you, Ned? Shall I fetch it?” 

‘*Never mind just now, Betsy,” replied her 
husband, and he went on ciphering. ‘You 
wouldn’t hear of a settlement being made of your 
little property, my dear Betsy,” returned Ned, 
after a pause; ‘‘and, really, I was so occupied 
with my happiness in winning your own dear 
self, that I never asked you its exact amount; 
and now, when I come to calculate our igcome, 
I’m quite at a loss; besides, you know it will, 
perhaps, have to be invested in another name, 
Betsy, so suppose you just mention what sums 
you have, and I'll put them down, and make a 
complete business of it.” 

‘Quite right, Edward,” said Betsy; ‘TI’ll tell 
you in a minute.” And she fetched her writing- 


desk, and searched in every nook and corner of | 


it for papers and memoranda. 

‘* Well, there’s £100 in the hands of Mr. 
Joshua Raven, my ecousin—”’ 

“ Yes.” 

« And there’s a little sum of £200—” 

‘‘Ah! it will all be useful,” interposed Ned, 
writing the sum down. 

‘¢ Well, then, there’s £150 that my aunt put 
out for me; I forget the name of the person who 
has it, but it’s all right, no doubt.” 


| 


| 





«¢ £150,” said Ned, writing. 

‘« And I’ve fifty in the savings’ bank.” 

** £50,” said Ned, writing it down; “and 
that’s all the cash you've got is it, Betsy?” 

‘Yes, it is.” 

‘* And a nice little amount it makes,” said her 
husband. ‘ Well; now tell me what stock you’ ve 
got.” 

*« Stock, what’s that?” 

‘Oh, funds—-government funds.” 

‘s Funds,” said Betsy, thoughtfully. ‘I've got 
no government funds.” 

“I mean consols, consolidated annuities, 3} 
per cents., and so on,” said her husband, with a 
little anxiety. 

‘I’ve got none—I mentioned all the money [ 
have—it’s £500,” 

‘¢What! is that all?” said Ned, in a state of 
considerable agitation. 

‘“‘Yes; to be sure.” 

‘‘Why, you don’t mean to say you've spent 
the £10,000 consols your father left you?” 

‘*He didn’t leave me anything, poor man. | 
got what I have from my uncle.” 

“Good heavens! weren’t you the daughter of 
John Wharton, of Islington, currier?” 

“Yes; it is quite correct.” 

“Well, then, I’ve seen his will, and he left you 
£10,000 consols.” 

‘‘You must have made a mistake, Edward. 
There was, I think, another John Wharton, 4 
currier, in a very large way of business; but I 
don’t know whether. he had a daughter called 
Betsy. Now, I thinks of it, I rather think he 
had.” 

‘‘ By Jove, we shall starve, Betsy? and that’s 
the long and the short of it! I thought you had 
£300 per annum at the very least.” 

And Ned buried his face in his hands, and re- 
mained for some time in deep thought. That 
very evening came Tom Conway to congratulate 
his friend, and be introduced to his bride, and 
when he saw what a good-humored domestic little 
lady Ned had obtained for his wife, and thought 
what a nice little income Ned had to fall back 
upon, Tom really considered that his friend did 
not wear a countenance sufficiently becoming for 
the occasion. However, after Betsy had retired, 


the two friends chatted over cigars and brandy- 


and-water, and Ned told Tom all about it; and 


Tom, as in duty bound, looked downcast and 


sorrowful. 

‘‘Well, Ned, and what do you moan to do; 
you must stir yourself now you're a Benedict,” 
said Tom. 

“‘T intend to make the best of my partnership, 
and work hard, because I must. it will bring 
in £850 clear,” replied Ned. 
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“[ quite approve of your intention, and 
heartily wish you success,” returned his friend. 
«And let me offer you some advice in return for 
that you gave me the other day.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Why, I’m convinced you’ve got a very capital 
wife; and my advice is, that you esteem her at 





her proper value, and then you can’t help being 
happy.” : 

And Mr. Edward Leslie, fortunately, took his 
friend’s advice, succeeded in his profession, and 
was as happy a country practitioner as any within 
a hundred miles of ——-. 
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We arrived at the Barriere de Belleville, and |. or, when the movements of the dance separated 


then went in the direction of the Chopinette. 
Here there was a great disturbance; the street 
was brilliantly lighted, groups of every descrip- 
tion were assembled before several houses, whence 
the sound of dance-music echoed. On one of the 
houses, I read, in yard-long letters, Bal des Folies ; 
on another’ opposite, Bal de la Société Favier. 
We first entered the Folies, whence wild shouts 
and noise reached us; the entrée cost us six sous, 
and this was a high figure; but then this was a 
tip-top establishment. The dancing-room in this 
institution forms a large, regular quadrangle ; 


round it is a space divided from the dancing-room | 
by a barrier, within which stand small covered | 


tables, whose cloths may certainly have been 
white at the commencement of the ball. A gal- 
lery, rather elevated, behind this place of enter- 
tainment appears built for spectators, while a 
wide gallery, apparently for the same purpose, 
runs round the room above this one. At these 
tables were seated various groups—soldiers, prin- 
cipals, non-commissioned officers; male and fe- 
inale work-people were drinking, in the sweetest 
harmony the sour wine, which may be pro- 
cured here for five up to ten sous, out of small 
bowls; close to them, only separated by the 


barrier, rushed the dancers; the music rattled, 





increased still more by the yelling, whistling, | 


and shouting of the dancers. And could le 
bleu, the wine, namely, that vinegar-like com- 
pound, be the cause of all this excitement? 


} 


No; it was the innate, undeniable liveliness | 
of the French, which they displayed in its | francs for his wardrobe, so thoroughly had he 


utter wildness, careless of the sergents de ville 
posted at every corner. Male and female dan- 
cers embraced each other with Bacchanalian 


frenzy, made the most meaning and unmeaning | 


bounds, rushed against each other and bounded 


back—all this with such an elasticity and inde- | 
fatigability, that I should have fancied myself in | 
a lunatic asylum had not the wild Frenchman | 
been visible in every face. Here a pair dis- | 


tinguished themselves by the most artistic pirou- 


eiles, by distortions of the arms and legs, which 


the boldest harlequin dared not have imitated; 


them, they telegraphed to each other with the 
most extraordinary swinging of the arms, with 
the most inventive pantomine, then fell into each 
others arms, and suddenly bounded apart like a 
couple of india-rubber balls. There danced a 
masked pair, a pierrot with a shepherdess, as 
lightly dressed as she was light-minded. There, 
again, the quadrille fell into unhappy confusion 
—at the extreme end of the room a tragedy was 
taking place, a dancer had forgotten himself so 
far as to give his partner a box of the ears. But 
with what rapidity was this eventful catastrophe 
appeased! The insulted lady hurries from the 
room and disappears; but the insulter disappears 
with equal velocity. A la porte! half a dozen of 
the nearest shout simultaneously. Within five 
seconds the unfortunate fellow flies over the 
heads of the mob in the gallery and through the 
door. In the mean while, the music is not in- 
terrupted—the quadrille is not interrupted— 
nothing can disturb that; they dance away as 
if nothing had occurred. The way in which 
Frenchmen turn a troublesome fellow out of 
doors is perfect. Police surveillance is, in this 
respect, quite unnecessary, as the company na- 
turally wish to avoid any disorder, as this may 
interfere with their pleasure. 

Our second excursion to inquire into the mys- 
teries of Paris, led us through the memorable 
Quartier Latin; my cousin had again pocketed 
his revolver, but had the most innocent thoughts 
in his heart, and I would not have given him ten 


obeyed the laws of pauperism, for fear of betray- 
ing any indications of exceptionalism. We walk- 
ed down the Rue des Saints Peres, past the 
Prado—the parent and protector of the cancan— 
into the Rue de Seine, visited the students’ cafés, 
and eventually reached the Rue St. Jacques, that 
street which, in the June insurrection, played 
such an obstinate part, and was not forced by 
the troops till the house **Les deux Pierrots” 


was levelled. Even at the present day folks like 


to talk about this house. 
I ought to have a better memory than I really 
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can boast of, if I wish to remember the numer- 
ous dens into which our guide disappeared with us: 
the wretched ball rooms, with their broken bench- 
es and three-legged chairs, in which we saw the 
workmen dancing; the countless narrow streets, 
with their uncomfortable aspect, through which 
we eventually made our way into the Rue Mouf- 
fetard. These dark streets can only be visited 
after nightfall, in order to learn their primitive 
and partly terrific manners, when these caves 
drive their inhabitants into the street or to the 
pothouse ; and the artisan, while revealing his 


political tendencies, strikes the table with his: 


fist till the glasses rattle. There is something 
alarming in sitting in such company, when the 
bad wine embitters their temper, when the hard 
hand is raised to the brown furrowed brow, and 
he thinks in vain on the sorrows of the coming 
day. No city in the world, I am sure, contains 
a population of so restless and disquieting a na- 
ture as that of the barritres of Paris; an evening 
walk among these dark and fermenting elements 
makes clear to us the whole history and future 
of France. 

After more than two hours walking through 
the dirty streets, continually up hill, we at length 
reached the Rue Mouffetard. We had left be- 
hind the whole Faubourg St. Jacques, that 
**Parisian Thebaid,” as it was called by the 
fashionable world in the seventeenth century, 
because centuries ago a number of monasteries 
stood here, in which the dlasée aristocracy retired ; 
in the same way the Faubourg St. Marcel lay 
behind us, which saw better days at that period, 
and in which St. Marcel lies buried. Poor Mar- 
cel is now in a bad neighborhood: filth, misery, 
and crime have settled over his head. Any one 
who attempts to civilize these faubourgs must be 
able to do more than build houses. 

La Grande Chaumiere—the celebrated scene 


i 





of the Parisian student-balls—was, on this even- | 


ing, empty and desolate. The Grande Chaumiere, 
on Mont Parnasse, has seen the greatest men of 


ratawren SSO 





the wretched builders had been able to procure, 
honestly or dishonestly; our guide explained to 
us that we were on a large building plot, which 
had been parcelled out into lots, but that hitherto 
no purchaser had offered ; in the mean while ex- 
treme poverty had established a provisional colony 
upon it. Conical, square, and octagonal, straight 
and crooked, the huts stood then, and, however 
poor and insufficient the material might have 
been, it could be seen that they were built with 
technical taste, and the economy of poverty. 
Here the nomads of the capital pitch their tents, 
naked and wretched as a horde of gipsies. 

I could not refrain from casting a glance into 
the dirty windows of these huts, for neither cur- 
tains nor other hangings concealed the family 
life of this proletarian camp. And, in fact, what 
have they to conceal? Can wretchedness in Paris 
be moral? Ji est tres difficile de penser noblement 
quand on n’a qu’a penser de quot vivre. How then 
can extreme necessity ever arrive at thinking 
morally? As it was not advisable to be caught 
in this town of poverty as spy and watcher, and 
our guide, himself, did not feel exactly comfort- 
able, we tried to regain the main road, and waded 
through mud, a foot deep, till we entered a ra- 
vine, formed by a high boarding of planks, in 
which there was not the slightest appearance of 
a light. This alley led to one of those large, 
beggar pothouses, which we intended to visit, so 
notorious by the name of ‘‘Californie.”’ An agi- 
tating silence prevailed in this quarter ; the dark- 
ness was growing positively unendurable; seve- 
ral groups of strange-looking figures, which we 
passed in the dark, were not adapted to make 
our promenade agreeable. Suddenly, we saw 
three lanterns coming towards us—they were 
honest-folk (chiffonniers) who were beginning 
their day’s labors at eleven at night, and were 
going into town with dark lantern, bag, and pick, 
to support existence on things which those who 


were only a few sous per day richer than them- 


France dance the cancan on its parquet, before | 


the destinies of nations had caused them any 
headache; the Grande Chaumiere is, therefore, 
a memorable house, and many coryphei of the 
Revolution and the Restoration cannot drive past 
it without summoning up curious reminiscences 
—that is to say, if ever their route leads them 
over this pavement of wretchedness. The Bar- 
rieres Mont Parnasse and d’Enfer were our des- 
tiny; the road suddenly became scarcely pass- 
able, and we found ourselves removed from the 
world of lofty tottering houses in St. Jacques, to 
an architectural Lilliput. On both sides of us 
extended a countless number of miserable huts, 
which had been erected with any materials which 


selves considered valueless. Honest people these 
chiffonniers and ravageurs: they are on their legs 
from night till morning; the Parisian inevitably 


| meet them when he wanders home, sick of plea- 


/sure, at an early hour. They have a claim on 


the night, and neither the patrol nor the other 
servants of public security find any offence in 
their nocturnal movements. Honest people, I 
say, for they generally restrict their nightly 
chase to lower game—the dogs and cats—for the 
latter of which they find certain purchasers 
among the lower restaurants, for, in Paris, more 
cats are unconsciously eaten than the increasing 
frequenters of the tables d’héte would dare to con- 
jecture. The chiffonniers are oftentimes accom- 
panied by their own dogs, who precede them in 
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the streets as advance posts, and, on account of 
the troublesome rivalry in this branch of trade, 
take possession of the nearest rubbish-heap on 
behalf of their masters. 

If we wished to find the company to whom 
our visit was intended still assembled, we must 
make haste, for the chiffonnier must reach his 
pasture-grounds betimes, if he wishes to earn 
his thirty or forty sous. The darkness around 
us suddenly ceased, and we found ourselves 
opposite a row of low houses, whose only floor 
was brilliantly illuminated. The windows, blind 
with dirt, forbade any glance through them; it 
could assuredly only be interesting to enter, for 
there could hardly be any danger, as, from our 
exterior, we could not possibly be taken for lords. 
Our guide allowed this, but hinted at the difficulty 
of keeping our mouths shut in such a place; they 
would recognise us as strangers at the first glance, 
and he would have a difficult part to play in 
getting us out again. Our cicerone was a cau- 
tious man: he was right, ay, doubly right; but 
as we had no time to lose, hey for California! 

Once again we entered the gloomy roads—once 
again we wandered through a labyrinth of filthy 
streets, and at last arrived at a wide court-yard 
filled with benches andtables. ‘‘ La Californie!” 
our guide said, pointing to the tall and wide 
windows of a building in front of us, bearing a 
strong resemblance to a cook-shop, which in fact 
itis. On these benches the worthy company of 
la Californie pass their summer nights, for even 
they have a sentiment for nature and poetry. 
At the time of our visit the benches were in the 
most fearful condition, covered with rain and 
mud; but they will be cleansed again when 
spring comes, for a chiffonnier even can love 
cleanliness. 

A perfect roar of hoarse voices reached us on 
the threshold of California, the atmosphere of 
the large closed room weighed oppressively on 
our lungs, for at least three hundred Californians 
of Paris were here assembled, seated at the long 
tables, smoking their ‘‘ caporal’” from blackened 
cutties, or busied in eating and drinking. Just 
as difficult as itis to impart education when a 
person does not possess it, equally so it is to 
deny it when you once have it. Though our 
exterior was a masterly attempt at the popular, 
or chiffonnieresque,—though my cousin had re- 
duced his great black beard to the most admired 
confusion,—-still they need only look at our hands 
to convince themselves that we did not employ 
them in collecting rags. In addition, the lowest 
class of society is endowed with such penetration 
that it knows most accurately with whom it has 
to deal. Poverty understands distinctions; it 
Would be bad for the nobility of misery if every 





one could imitate them. Poverty, too, has its 
parvenus, who have reduced themselves with great 
trouble and much expense from possessors of 
millions to possessors of nothing; but to bear 
your honors blushing is not every man’s forte, 
for that requires its peculiar study and education. 

As I have said, in spite of all our good will, 
we assumed a very exceptional position in Cali- 
fornia; but with the greatest possible savoir farie 
we seated ourselves at one of the rough tables, 
and called for some glasses of rum. My cousin 
threw a five-franc piece on the table, for we had 
been so careless as to expend all our small change 
on our way in the trois sous pour la consommation, 
that is, in the numerous small entrance-fees, for 
which you have aright to refreshment. Decency 
was at once insulted by this five-franc pieee; the 
chiffonnier seated next me involuntarily drew back, 
and cast a distrustful glance upon us, for in 
California five-franc pieces are things unknown. 
Either we were honest and well-to-do folk—in 
that case we did not belong to this society, as we 
possessed more than they all—or else we had 
stolen, and then we were just as little suited for 
the company, for, as I said, the chiffonniers are 
honest people. At any rate we had lost our 
credit by our own art and part, and were obliged 
to put up with hearing our neighbors make all 
sorts of whispered remarks about us. 

The conversation about government, police, 
war, and other matters, was hushed around us; 
we might, after all, be police spies. One of the 
most interesting traits of this society was, con- 
sequently, lost to us, for the Parisian prolétatre 
politicises like the most practised diplomatist, 
naturally in his own manner, as alluded to befure. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with taking 
a look at the whole company, in which my cousin 
found some magnificent studies. At one table 
sat a band of chiffonniers, whose implements stood 
modestly in gcorner; they were supping out of 
their own havresack they had brought with them, 
or earthen vessels; at another table sat a group 
of vagebonds, with the most cunning and weather- 
beaten faces. They were playing cards for sous; 
the cards could scarcely be distinguished, but 
unmistakable were the roguishness and villany 
beaming in their every feature. One man’s 
clothes were shabby and torn; you could see 
that they were various articles of the most dif- 
ferent origin, which had collected here to dress 
up one of the most distinguished of scoundrels. 
The worst face in the whole group belonged to 
the worst clothes; that the others were better 
dressed could, however, only serve as a proof 
that they were still greater rogues than he. You 
see, then, that you cannot always trust to phy- 
siognomy, for at the present day that swindler 
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must be a precious muff who cannot appear, at 
least respectably dressed. 

One group in the corner of the stone-paved 
room was highly characteristic. It consisted of 
a single family, father, mother, and two boys of 
fourteen and fifteen respectively. This family 
appeared to boast some degree o* prosperity, for 
the father was counting a bag of sous, the mother 
was watching him attentively, while the boys, a 
couple of young gamins of the purest water, were 
drinking a bottle of execrable wine, with such 
self-satisfaction that it was impossible to doubt 
who was the producer of this copper mammon. 
Corruption was branded on the faces of these 





——— 


lads, even more so than on those of the father 
and mother. Each had a handful of sous re- 
turned him by his fond parent, which they care- 
lessly thrust into their pockets. I cannot fancy 
that the father of these sons was so simple ag 
not to know that they had quietly kept back the 
lion’s share of their daily earnings. Perhaps 
the handful of sous was intended to serve as an 
encouragement, or in some measure as a pre- 
mium, for a beggar-boy does not thrust money 
in his pocket with such contempt as I saw here, 
unless he had collected enough of them for his 
_purposes beforehand. Our guide proposed to 
depart, which proposition we accepted. 








GERMAN FAIRY TALES. 


4 





Amona the magnificent achievements of the 
Germans in every sphere of mental activity, their 
contributions to the literature of the marvelous 


are certainly not the least remarkable. A large | 
number of the most eminent poets have attempted | 


this attractive though difficult species of compo- 
sition. As a natural consequence of this, their 
collections of fairy stories, properly so-called, 
are perhaps the finest in the world. A well- 
known saying of Jean Paul was, that whilst the 
French have the command of the land, and the 
English of the sea, cloudland is the peculiar do- 
main of his own countrymen. And in this 
figurative language there is not only a good deal 
of epigrammatic point, but also a vast amount of 
truth. Any one who will take the trouble to 
study the subject in all its bearings may, with- 
out much difficulty, convince himself of this fact. 

The ‘‘Mirchen” and ‘‘Sagen” of Germany 
differ from each other in several important points, 
Both of them deal with incidents which are be- 
yond the limits of possibility; but.the ‘‘ Sagen” 
have always some pretension to being founded 
upon historical events. They present us with 
the names of real persons or of real places; and 
this gives them a somewhat practical and credible 
look. As many of them have been floating about 
for centuries among the people, and have become 
exaggerated in passing from one generation to 
another, they resemble, in some respects, the 
myths of the Greeks. The ‘‘Miarchen,” on the 


other hand, are purely imaginative and poetical; | 


they do not belong to any specific locality, and 
are consequently of universal application. 
both ‘‘Mirchen” and ‘‘Sagen” have this in 


common—they stand out in bold contrast to | 


genuine history, which takes account of realities 
alone. 
The most charming of these stories describe 


* 


But | 


some romantic life in the woods, half darkened 
| as they are with the umbrageous canopy oyver- 
‘head, and yet made cheerful by the little vocalists 
who pour forth floods of melody from the branches 
of the trees. Little brooks trip lightly over the 
pebbles, singing to each other as they run; a 
draught of their waters is so refreshing, that we 
feel inexpressibly more vigorous after it, both in 
body and in soul. The grass beneath our feet is 
| besprinkled with the loveliest flowers, which load 
the air with the most delicious perfumes. We 
wander on through these scenes of enchantment, 
till, at length, we meet a beautiful child, whose 
hand is twined in the mane ofa lion. The child 
tells us to fear nothing ; and we learn afterwards, 
how a wicked stepmother had cast her into the 
woods to perish, but that all of the animals, even 
the most ferocious, are at her command. 

Such is a specimen of the materials out of 
which some of these ‘‘ Miirchen” are composed. 
The finest tales of this kind have been written by 
Wieland, Gessner, Novalis, Fouqué, Tieck, and 
the brothers Grimm. But it is only the produc- 
tions of the noble pair whose names close the list 
that we have room particularly to characterize. 

The tales of the marvellous written by the 
brothers Grimm are incomparably the best in the 
language. Chiefly characteristic of their style is 
their child-like simplicity; the words used are 
the smallest and most common that can be had, 
but they are managed with the highest artistic 
skill. There is hardly anything in the shape of 
dialogue; but where it does make its appearance, 
it never fails to surprise us with its chaste, natu- 
ral beauty; and couplets of doggerel, which if 
used by inferior hands would be intolerable, throw 
a magical interest over the portions of the story 
they are designed to illustrate. In short, although 
the substance of these productions is much the 
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same as that used by the other authors we have 
named, the treatment is greatly superior. 

We are not aware whether Mr. Tennyson ever 
saw a pretty little tale entitled ‘ Dornréschen,” 
but it contains the leading idea and some of the 
details of his delightful poem, the ‘‘ Enchanted 
Palace.” In the German story, a king, queen, 
and princess, with the whole of their court and 
servants, fall fast asleep for a hundred years. 
“Nay, even” (we are translating from the 
Grimms) ‘‘the horses in the stalls, the dogs in 
the yard, the pigeons on the roof, the flies on the 
wall, ay, and the fire which blazed on the hearth, 
became so still, that what was roasting made no 
longer a crackling noise, and the cook, who was 
just in the act of pulling his boy’s hair for overlook- 
ing something, let the hair slip, and everything that 
had a particle of life fell asleep.” At the end of 
the hundred years, there is a general and instanta- 
neous awakening, and the king’s son marries 
Dornréschen, and they live happy all their days. 

A curious class of fairies, called the ‘‘ Wichtel- | 
miinner” (who, we believe, have brethren in | 
Ireland,) follow the humble occupation of shoe- | 
makers. Once upon a time, a cobbler had be- | 
come go poor, and that without any fault of his | 
own, that there only remained to him as much | 
leather as would make a single pair of shoes. | 





He cut them into shape at night, so as to sew | 
them up on the following morning, and then | 


slipped quietly to bed. When he arose early to 
begin his work, the two shoes stood finished upon | 
the table. He did not know very well what to 
think of this, but having taken them up in his 
hand to look at them more closely, he found that 
the workmanship was a perfect masterpiece. 
This pair of shoes was sold so well, that the 
cobbler was enabled to buy as much leather as 
would serve to make two pairs. Having shaped 
them at night, he again rose early on the follow- 
ing morning, to begin his work with fresh spirit; 
but he did not need to do this, for the shoes were 
ulready made. And this went on day after day, 
until he wes no longer poor, but made a capital 
thing of it. 

One evening, not long before Christmas, the 
cobbler said to his wife, ‘‘What think you of 
Waiting up to-night, to see who it is that lends 
us this helping hand?” So they hid themselves 
in & corner of the room behind some clothes, and 
kept a sharp look-out. At midnight, two neat, 
naked, little fellows sat down at the table, and 
began to sew and to hammer with such speed, 
that the cobbler, in his admiration, could not 
keep his eyes off them. When all was finished, 
they ran away. 

Next morning, the goodwife said: ‘ The little 





men have made us rich, let us show ourselves | 


thankful for this. They run about naked, and 
must be very cold. I will make shirts, coats, 
and breeches for them.” At night, instead of 
the regular working materials, they laid the 
clothes on the table. The little men came as 
usual, were greatly surprised that there was no 
leather for them, and looked at the clothes with 
delight. They put them on with the greatest 
liveliness, singing— 
* Are we not dandies, spruce and fine? 
Why should we remain in the cobbler line? 

They danced and hopped about, almost out of 
their little senses with joy. At last, they danced 
themselves out of the house; but they never 
came back again. All things, however, went 
well with the cobbler during the rest of his life. 

The foregoing is the substance of one of these 
famous ‘‘Mirchen.” In order to render more 
intelligible our remarks on the differences sub- 
sisting between the ‘‘Miirchen” and the “‘Sagen,” 
we will give a sample of the latter, in as con- 
cise a form as possible, 

The Duke Gottfried of Brabant, died without 
leaving any male heirs; but he had declared in 
his will that his property should descend to his 
duchess and their daughter. Nevertheless, Gott- 
fried’s brother, the powerful Duke of Saxony, 
despite all the complaints of the widow and her 
child, took possession of the property, which, 
according to a German law then existing, no 
woman could inherit. 

The duchess resolved to go to the king; and 


'when Charles came to the Netherlands, and 
stayed one day at Neumagen on the Rhine, she 


went thither with her daughter, and demanded 
justice. The Duke of Saxony also made his 
appearance, to speak on his own account. It so 
happened, that, as the king was looking out of 
the window, he saw a beautiful swan swimming 
down the Rhine, and drawing a boat, which was 
attached to its neck by a silver chain. «In the 
boat a knight reposed, with his shield under his 
head for a pillow, and beside him lay his helmet 
and breastplate. The swan steered her course 
like a skilful pilot, and brought her little boat to 
the bank of the river. The knight awoke, and 
stepped lightly out of the boat; and Charles, 
greatly astonished, conveyed him to the palace. 
Then said the young hero, ‘‘Go your ways, be- 
loved swan; when I have need of you, I will 
call you again.” The swan moved away with 
the boat, and was soon out of sight. 

The Duchess of Brabant and her lovely daugh- 
ter began to raise their, complaint to the king, 
and the Duke of Saxony plead his own cause. 
At last, the Duke offered to fight for his rights, 
and begged the duchess to select & champion to 
defend her own. The knight whom the swan 
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had brought to the castle, declared himself 
ready to do battle for the duchess. After a long 
struggle, the victory was pronounced to be on 
the side of the Knight of the Swan. The hero 
accepted the proffered hand of the daughter, on 
condition that she should never ask whence he 
had come, and what was his race; for if she vio- 
lated this bargain, she should lose him. 

They had two children; and the young lady 
began to think it hard that she knew nothing of 
her husband ; and so she ventured to ask the for- 
bidden question. The knight, greatly grieved, 
said, ‘‘ Now you have destroyed our happiness, 
and you see me for the last time.’”” He armed 
himself, and the swan came with the same little 
boat ; whereupon he kissed his children, took 
farewell of his wife, and blessed the whole 
people. He then stepped into the boat, sailed 
away, and never returned. His wife was in 
great distress, but she paid much attention to 
the education of her children. From these child- 





orm 


ren sprung many noble families, all of whom 
have the swan on their arms to this day. 

Apart altogether from ‘‘ Miarchen’ and <: Sq- 
gen,” the German language is plentifully stocked 
with the poems and romances which deal in the 
marvellous. The idea of a spectral lover carry- 
ing his bride to the grave, furnishes a fruitful 
theme. Some of these works are executed go 
feebly, and others with so much revolting coarse- 
ness, that they have sunk into that oblivion which 
they so richly deserved, or are known only to 
the bookworm and the antiquary. There is one 
poem, however, which may be mentioned, as it 
is of a very superior description—the ‘ Lenore” 
of Birger. It is illuminated here and there with 
flashes of fine genius, and is written with won- 
derful liveliness and rythmical force. Unfortu- 
nately, it has given rise, in this and in other 
countries, to shoals of wretched imitations, the 
principal feature of which, is an impotent strain- 
ing after the grotesque and the horrible. 





THE SEA-KINGS. 


BY ZETA. 


To the breeze give the sail, 

Turn the prow to the West, 
And away on the gale, 

To the joys we love best, 
One look at the home 

We may ne’er see again, 
And away let us roam 

O’er the limitless main. 


Rude and bare is our land, 
And ungrateful our soil ; 
Where in vain may the hand 
Of the husbandman toil. 

Then the better our right 
To the spoils of the deep, 
And the broad seas are white 
With the harvests we reap. 


They are cowards who hold 
The bright Seine’s sunny banks, 
And our steel shall buy gold 
In the land of the Franks. 
And the Saxon knows well 
What our errand may be, 
When the Norseman’s white sail 
Gleams afar on the sea. 


The merchants who dwell 
In the towns of the coast, 
Of their riches full well 
And their freedom may boast. 
But from Kaiser and King, 
Though the burghers are free, 
Their dues must they bring 
To the Lords of the sea. 





The rich grape is red 
On the warm hills of Spain, 

But its blood shall be shed 
For the sons of the Dane. 

- When the rage of the storm 

Wakes the rage of the brine, 

Our hearts shall grow warm 
With the blood of the vine. 


Our hearts shall not fail 

When the foe’s on our track, 
Our cheeks will not pale 

When the heavens grow black. 
For strong is the sail, 

By the Norse maidens wove, 
And the shriek of the gale 

Is the music we love. 


Come, brothers, fill high, 
To the wide rolling sea, 
Beneath all the broad sky 
None love it as we. 
And let one cup go round 
To the sprites of the wave, 
And our sires, who have found 
In its bosom their grave. 


Now the wild billows rise, 
While the evast of the Dane, 
Settles fast from our eyes, 
And is lost in the main. 
Farewell, then, once more, 
And it may be for aye; 
The broad sea lies before, 
Farewell and away! 














MARY OF ARRAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


BY ALICE SEYMOUR, 


lr was on a fine summer afternoon, that the 
youthful King of Scotland and his train were 
returning from a hunting excursion to the castle 
of Linlithgow, where James III., who was yet a 
minor, resided under the guardianship of the 
venerable Gilbert Kennedy, brother of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. On one side of the young 
monarch rode one of his tutors, Sir Alexander 
Boyd, and on the other his nephew, Sir Thomas, 
son of Lord Boyd, afterwards described by a 
cotemporary, as ‘*most courteous, gentle, wise, 
kind, companionable and bounteous; a light, 
able-bodied, well-spoken man, a goodly archer, 
and a knight most devout, most perfect, and 
most true,” 

Sir Alexander Boyd was a very ambitious man, 
He had obtained great influence over the mind 
of the youthful James, and he was anxious to 
separate him from Kennedy, in order to have him 
entirely under his own control. He had fre- 
quently urged him to emancipate himself from 
the yoke of his tutor, and the king had listened, 
well pleased, to his suggestions. ‘ 

They were riding a little in advance of the 
royal train, and Sir Alexander, drawing near the 
king, said to him, in a low voice, ‘‘ Yonder, my 


lord, is Linlithgow, and servile restraint,” and | 


he pointed to the castle as he spoke—‘‘ buf 
there,”’ he .added, pointing in another direction, 
‘there is Edinburgh and a crown. Which will 
you choose ?”’ 

‘‘T understand you not, Sir Alexander,” said 
James. 

‘‘T mean, my lord,” answered Boyd, ‘that if 
you put spurs to your horse, and gallop to 
Edinburgh, you will become at once king of 
merry Scotland, without waiting until the end 
of your minority; while, if you return to Lin- 
lithgow, you will be forced to submit, for a long 
and weary time to come, to the control of Ken- 
nedy, and of those who, in your name, govern 
Scotland, while you are little better than a 
prisoner.”’ 

‘But would there not be danger in casting 
off their authority?” asked the king, with that 
timidity that marked his character so strongly 
throughout life. ‘It will not be many months 
cre my majority will cease; and would it not be 
unwise to excite the enmity of so many powerful 
nobles ?”” 

**Not so, my lord,” replied Sir Alexander, 








‘* Were you once at liberty, you would soon be 
surrounded by your trusty lieges, and the few 
who might be displeased, or whose ambitious 
projects might be thwarted by your escape from 
bondage, would not dare to murmur. It is now, 
my lord,” he added, sinking his voice still lower, 
‘it is now that you are in their power; it is now 
that you have cause to fear.” 

‘‘What mean you?” demanded the king, start- 
ing, and fixing his eyes earnestly and anxiously 
on his companion, 

‘The heir of the Scottish crown has ere now, 
fallen a victim to the ambition and cruelty of the 
nobles of the realm,” was the reply. ‘* Think 
of the fearful fate of the Duke of Rothsay; 
think of the long exile, and imprisonment in a 
foreign land, to which your grandsire James was 
doomed by his uncle Albany; think of his cruel 
death at the hands of his kinsmen; remember 
the rebellion of the fierce Douglas, and his 
friends and relatives, which almost cost your 
father his crown.” 

‘* Enough, Sir Alexander,” interrupted James. 
‘We will to Edinburgh.” And he turned his 
horse in the direction of his capitol. 

Gilbert Kennedy observed the movement, and 
in a few moments was by the side of his royal 

oil. ‘Whither go you, my lord?” asked he. 
. “The King is going to Edinburgh,” replied 
Boyd, haughtily. 

‘¢*To Edinburgh! and wherefore?” demanded 
the astonished Kennedy. 

‘* Because it is his pleasure to do so,” said 
Boyd ;” because he will no longer submit to the 
restraint you have imposed on him.” 

With tears in his eyes, the old man endeavored 
to persuade the king to return to Linlithgow, and 


| placing his hand on the rein of his horse, at- 


tempted to turn the animal’s head towards the 
castle; but Sir Alexander Boyd struck the aged 
tutor with his hunting staff, and forced him to 
relinquish his grasp. 

‘¢There is no time to pause, my lord,” said 
the fierce Boyd, turning to the king; ‘* we must 
to Edinburgh without deluy.” 

James fixed his eyes on Kennedy for a moment, 
with an expression of pain and regret, then turned 
away, and rode at full speed to Edinburgh, fol- 
lowed by the Boyds. 

After the escape of the king from Linlithgow, 
the family of the Boyds became exceedingly 
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powerful. Sir Thomas was created Earl of 
Arran, by James, who, in 1467, bestowed upon 
him the hand of his young and beautiful sister 
Mary. The youthful pair were devotedly at- 
tached to each other, but their happiness was of 
short duration. The earl was sent to Denmark, 
to escort the Princess Margaret, the daughter of 
the King of Denmark, and the betrothed bride 
of James, to Scotland. His enemies availed 
themselves of his absence, to endeavor to preju- 
dice the mind of the king against his favorite, 
and, unfortunately, their efforts were successful. 

On the arrival of the squadron in Scotland, 
that bore the royal bride to her future home, 
while the Earl of Arran was yet on board the 
vessel in which he had sailed from Denmark, he 
was informed that a youth wished to see him. 
The visitor was, by his command, ushered into 
his presence, and flinging off the mantle in which 
she was enveloped, the Princess Mary sprang 
into her husband’s arms, 

‘*My Mary!” exclaimed the astonished Earl. 

‘Yes, it is your Mary,” she replied. ‘She 
hus come to warn you of your danger—to save 
you! You must fly! your life is in peril! you 
must leave Scotland immediately !” 

‘*My .ife in danger! What mean you, dear- 
est?” asked the Earl. 

‘‘Your enemies have prevailed on James to 
cause you to be arrested on a vharge of high 
treason, for having carried him away from Lin- 
lithgow during his minority, answered the Prin- 


“cess. 


‘*But, Mary, he himself wished to leave Lin- 
iithgow,” said Arran. 

‘‘It matters not; they seek your ruin, and 
that of your family,” replied Mary. ‘‘They are 
determined to bring you to the block, and they 
care little what charge they bring against you.” 

‘¢ But the king,” said the Earl, ‘‘ will he, can 
he consent to the destruction of one who has 
ever been a true and faithful subject, honoring 
and obeying him as a king, and loving him as a 
friend and brother.” 

‘‘Alas! he is fearfully embittered against 
you,” said Mary. ‘‘It is his intention to cause 
you, together with your father and uncle, to be 
seized, immediately after his nuptials with the 
Princess Margaret, and thrown into prison. He 
would have had you arrested as soon as you ar- 
rived in Scotland, but he feared that the rest of 
your family might escape him, by seeking safety 
in flight, as soon as they heard of your imprison- 
ment.” 


‘*But how know you this, dearest?” asked 


Arran, with a lingering hope that her fears might 
be unfounded. 


‘‘I was informed of your danger by my brother 





Albany,” replied the Princess. ‘He would glad- 
ly befriend you, were it in his power, but, alas! 
he has no more influence over James than myself, 
I have sent to warn your father and uncle of their 
peril, and I trust they will soon be out of reach 
of their enemies; and you, dearest, must leave 
Scotland at once. Tell the captain of the vegse] 
that you have received orders from the King to 
return to Denmark immediately, on business of 
the greatest importance. He will obey you, for, 
as yet, but few know that you are no longer the 
favorite of James, and we may be able to induce 
the King of Denmark to intercede with my brother 
in your behalf.” ; 

‘¢ And you, Mary, will you remain here?” 

“‘T will accompany you and share your fate, 
be it what it may. For rather would I dwell 
with you in exile, in the humblest cot, than 
reign a queen in the palace of my ancestors with- 
out you.” 

They sailed to Denmark, but they were re- 
ceived coldly by the court. They then went to 
France where they remained for some time. 
The friends of the Princess, and her husband, 
urged her to return to Scotland, believing, that 
if she had an interview with her brother, she 
could induce him to be reconciled with the Earl, 
and, in an evil hour, she yielded to their repre- 
sentations. 

On her ‘arrival in Scotland, she wrote to the 
King, requesting to be permitted to see him; but 
her unnatural brother refused to admit her into 
his presence, and caused her to be imprisoned 
in the castle of Kilmarnock. This treatment, 
so different to that which the representations of 
her friends had led her to expect, reduced the 
unhappy Princess to, the utmost distress. One 
hope alone remained to her, she knew that her 
brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Ear! of 
Mar, were sincerely attached to her, and anxious 
that James should become reconciled to her hus- 
band. She knew that they would exert them- 
selves in her behalf, and she trusted that their 
endeavors would be successful, but she was again 
doomed to be disappointed. 

The king hud always displayed a marked pre- 
ference for the society of persons of low birt 
and humble station. He had become very much 
attached to five men of the lower classes, and his 
principal favorite was Robert Cochran, who had 
been originally a mason. It was through the n- 
fluence of these men that the Earl of Arran had 
been driven into exile, and the family of the 
Boyds ruined. They now determined to effect 
the ruin of the brothers of the king, who, they 
knew, looked upon them with the strongest aver 


sion. ; 
When the Earl of Mar heard of the imprison- 
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ment of his sister, he went to the King, and en- 
deavored to induce him to set her at liberty, and 
permit her to rejoin her husband, if he had de- 
termined not to allow him to return to Scotland. 
James refused, and the Earl, indignant at his 
conduct, reproached him with having purposely 
deceived his brother Albany and himself, and 
leading them and others friendly to Mary and 
Arran to believe, by his manner, that he would 
receive the Princess kindly, and that there was 
a probability of his becoming reconciled with 
her husband, reminding him that it had been in 
consequence of their counsel that she had placed 
herself in his power. . 

‘‘The Earl of Mar forgets that he is address- 
ing the King of Scotland,” said James, coldly and 
angrily. 

‘‘It is not the Earl of Mar that addresses the 
King of Scotland,” replied the Prince, ‘it is 
John Stuart who speaks to his brother, and im- 
plores him to have pity on his sister, and to act 
as honor, as humanity dictates. But it is not 
James Stuart who speaks and acts thus, it is the 
infamous Cochran and his associates. They 
sought the ruin of the Boyds that they themselves 
might rise; they seek now to alienate you from 
your sister and your brothers, lest: Arran should 
be recalled, and lest they should lose their in- 
fluence over you. They fear that Albany and 
myself might endeavor to open your eyes to the 
precipice on which you stand, and to which you 
have been led by your attachment to your un- 
worthy favorites. Think you that the nation will 
long consent to be governed by such minions, 
that the proud nobles of Scotland will long sub- 
mit to their sway? You have made them your 
confidants, your companions, your mjnisters,— 
beware lest your outraged subjects, not satisfied 
with tearing from them the power which you 
have bestowed upon them, should seek, also, to 
deprive you of the sceptor that you have allowed 
such infamous men to wield in your name.” 

“The Earl of Mar may retire,” said James, 
turning from him haughtily. The Earl of Mar 
looked at his brother with an expression of the 
greatest pain. ‘I would be alone,” said the 
King, waving his hand, and pointing towards the 
door, 

‘James, my brother, hear me!” exclaimed the 
Earl. 

“T would be alone, my lord,” repeated the 
King, coldly. 

With a deep sigh, the Earl left the apartment. 

Scarcely had he left the King when Robert 
Cochran entered. 

“‘The astrologer, that your Majesty bade me 
Consult, has cast your Horoscope,” said he, ‘he 
has just concluded his calculations.” 





‘‘And what say the stars?” asked the King, 
anxiously, for he was extremely superstitious, 
even for the dark age in which he lived. 

**That the Lion of Scotland will be devoured 
by his whelps,” answered Cochran. ‘He bids 
your Majesty beware of those nearest to you in 
blood; you are threatened with danger both to 
your crown and life, and it is from your kinsmen 
that the danger proceeds.” 

‘* My kinsmen, those nearest to me in blood!” 
repeated the King.” ‘It cannot be my son, he 
is but an infant. My brothers—it may be Albany, 
he is both bold and treacherous; I hate and fear 
him, but Mar—no, no,—Mar cannot be guilty of 
evil designs.” 

‘* Pardon me, my liege,” interrupted Cochran, 
‘“*T fear me that you will find the Earl of Mar as 
capable of evil and treasonable designs as the 
Duke of Albany, I have received the most con- 
vincing proof that your royal brothers are leagued 
together to deprive your Majesty of your power 
and your life, and to place the crown of Scotland 
on the brow of the Duke of Albany.” 

‘*Cochran, are you sure of that?” demanded 
the King, starting from his seat. 

‘‘Tam, my lord,” replied Cochran, ‘‘ the proofs 
shall be immediately laid before your Majesty. 
The Duke of Albany has many and powerful 
friends who will assist him, and he has sought 
aid from England; while the Earl of Mar is ac- 
cused of having endeavored to destroy your 


‘Majesty by means of sorcery and witchcraft. 


He has consulted those who are skilled in un- 
lawful knowledge, to ascertain when, and how 
you will die, and he has been informed that you 
will fall by means of your nearest kinsmen, and 
he has employed these servants of the Evil One 
to hasten your death by means of their accursed 
arts.” 

‘“‘Can this be true!” exclaimed the King, 
pacing the room in a state of violent agitation. 

‘IT have caused twelve wretches,” continued 
Cochran, ‘‘ who were confederates in his diaboli- 
cal design, to be arrested. There is, unhappily, 
but too little reason to doubt the guilt of your 
Majesty’s brothers.” 

It was not difficult to procure proof, cenvincing 
enough to satisfy the weak and cowardly mon- 
arch, of the guilt of his brothers. The Princes 
were immediately placed under arrest. The 
Duke of Albany was undoubtedly guilty of en- 
deavoring to possess himself of his brother’s 
crown, although he did not seek his life, but the 
Earl of Mar was entirely innocent of any trea- 
sonable intention, 

The Duke of Albany was condemned to be be- 
headed; but, as the Earl of Mar was universally 
considered innocent, it was judged most prudent 
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to have him put to death privately. According 
to some historians, he was bled to death by order 
of his cruel brother, while others assert that he 
was stifled in a bath. It was publicly announced 
that, having been attacked by fever, he was bled 
by his physicians, but that he tore off the ban- 
dages, that had been applied, and died from loss 
of blood before the bleeding could be stopped. 
So perished one of the noblest and best of his 
race. 

The Duke of Albany was confined in the castle 
of Edinburgh. On the day before that fixed for 
his execution, two of his guards entered his 
apartment, bringing two casks of wine, which 
they said had been sent as a present to him, by 
the Captain of a vessel, that had just arrived at 
Leith. The Duke, who was pacing his chamber, 
absorbed in deep and painful meditation, bade 
them leave the casks, and desiring his confidential 
attendant who was imprisoned with him, to open 
them, he threw himself into a chair, and leaning 
his head on his hand, forgot every thing in the 
contemplation of his approaching fate. 

He was aroused from his reverie, by hearing 
his attendant exclaim ‘‘ This is strange wine, my 
lord!” and looking up, he saw that'he held in 
one hand a letter, that he had just taken from 
one of the casks, while with the other he with- 
drew a coil of rope from the same receptacle. 

The Duke seized the letter and read it eagerly. 
“It is better wine than either thou or I ever 
tasted, Archibald,” said he. ‘‘It is liberty and 
life! This letter is from a trusty friend—he 
tells me that if we can succeed in escaping to- 
night from this castle, he will meet us, convey us 
to Leith, and place us on board a vessel that will 
sail immediately for France.” 

‘*But how can we escape from the castle, my 
lord?” asked Archibald. 

The Duke mused for a moment. 
there in the other cask ?” inquired he. 
“‘It is wine, my lord,” replied the attendant. 

‘¢T shall invite the captain of the guard to sup 
with me, and partake of the wine to night,” said 
the Duke, ‘‘the keys of this apartment are in his 
possession, and without them our chance of 
liberty is but small.” 

The captain of the guard gladly accepted the 
invitation of the royal captive, and came to his 
ayartment, accompanied by three of his soldiers. 
The Duke received his visitor with great courtesy, 
who entertaining no suspicion of the designs of 
his prisoner, and not being very abstemious in 
his habits, drank large quanties of the wine, and 
it was not long before it became evident that the 
juice of the grape had produced its usual effects 
The soldiers had been plentifully supplied with 
the liquor by Archibald, and soon became in- 
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toxicated and fell asleep. Albany, seeing the 
state to which his guards were reduced, sprang 
upon the captain and stabbed him, while Archi- 
bald attacked and killed one of the soldiers. The 
other two sprang to their feet, but were imme- 
diately overpowered and slain. Taking the keys 
from the girdle of the captain, Albuny unlocked 
the door, and followed by Archibald, hastened to 
the battlements, and selecting a place where they 
thought they would be most secure from discovery, 
they fastened the rope, and Archibald endeavor- 
ed to descend, but it was not long enough, and 
he fell and broke his thighbone. The Duke then 
returned to his chamber, and taking the sheets 
from his bed, he fastened them to the rope, and 
succeeded in descending in safety, and taking 
his disabled attendant in his arms, he carried 
him to the place where he expected to meet his 
friends. He found them waiting for him, a boat 
was in readiness which conveyed them to Leith, 
from whence they escaped to France. 

With the death of the Earl of Mar, and the 
flight of the Duke of Albany, perished the last 
hope of the Princess Mary of Arran. The King 
caused a sentence to be passed by Parliament, 
divorcing her from her husband, and commanded 
her to marry Lord Hamilton, a man of high rank 
and great power. But the Princess refused, de- 
claring that she still considered herself the wife 
of the Earl of Arran, and neither entreaties nor 
threats could induce her to consent. 

The unfortunate husband had entered the ser- 
vice of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, with 
whom he was a great favorite, but the grief occa- 
sioned by his separation from his beautiful and 
beloved wife, and the ruin of his family, preyed 
upon his mind, and caused his death in 1471. 
He was interred at Antwerp, where the Duke of 
Burgundy erected a handsome monument to his 
memory. 

After the death of her husband, the Princess 
Mary was prevailed upon by her friends to bestow 
her hand on Lord Hamilton, and she married 
him in 1474. In 1479 she again became a widow. 
She never married again, but passed the remain- 
der of her life in retirement, and died at a very 
advanced age, universally respected and beloved. 

It was not very long before Cochran, who had 
been created by James, Earl of Mar, and his 


| colleagues received the punishment they so well 


deserved. They were hung in 1482, by command 
of the rebellious nobles, notwithstanding the 
prayers and entreaties of the King. 

The prediction of the astrologer was verified 
in the death of James. In 1488, the nobles rose 
in rebellion, and seizing the person of the young 
heir apparent, compelled him to accompany them, 
when they marched against his father. The 
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King met them with a large army at Saushie, | threw him, when near a mill at some distance 


near Bannockburn. 
the ranks of his enemies, he recollected the pre- 
diction that he was to fall by means of his nearest 
kinsman, and that the Scottish lion would be 
devoured by his whelps. His natural timidity, 
was increased by his superstitious fears, and he 
fled from the field at the commencement of the 
battle. His horse becoming unmanageable, 


When James saw his son in | from the scene of conflict. 





He was much injured 
by the fall and was carried into the mill by the 
miller and his family. Upon his requesting a 
confessor, a person who represented himself to 
be a priest, was admitted to his presence, who 
stabbed him four or five times to the heart, and 
then succeeded in making his escape. It was 
never known by whom the murder was committed. 
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THE FOUR HENRYS. 





Tue following strange tale, not, however, trance, she perceived that he, too, was young, and, 
without some interest, is translated from the | judging from his appearance, of noble descent. 


French. 

It contains the account of rather a strange ren- | 
contre of four individuals, who made themselves | 
prominent in France, during the middle and end 
of the sixteenth century, and is as follows:— 

One stormy evening, as the rain fell in tor-_ 
rents, an old woman who lived in a miserable 
hut, in the Forest of Saint Germain, and who 
passed in the surrounding country for a kind of 
witch, heard a loud knocking at her door. She 
opened it, a young man on horseback presented 
himself, and craved hospitality. 

By the dull light of a lamp, which she held in 


her hand, she perceived him to be a young noble- | 


man. He appeared to be quite young, and his 
dress denoted rank. The old woman lighted a 


fire, and inquired of the stranger whether he was | 


hungry end desired food. The appetite of a 
youth of sixteen is like his heart at the same age, 
craving, and not difficult to please, and he im- 
mediately accepted her offer. A morsel of cheese 
and a louf of black bread from the cupboard was 
all the old dame could produce. 

‘‘T have nothing more,” said she to the young 
nobleman: ‘this is all that your grinding tithes 
and taxes leave a poor creature to offer a traveler; 
the peasants, too, in this country, call me a witch 
and sorceress, and make that an excuse to their 
consciences for stealing from me the little that 
my poor field produces ”’ 

“ Ma foi!” said the young man, ‘‘if ever J be- 
come King of France, I will suppress the taxes, 
and teach the people better.” 

‘God grant it!” replied the old woman. 

At these words the gentleman drew to the ta- 


ble to commence his repast; but, at the same | 


moment, a fresh knock at the door arrested him. 


The old woman opened it, and perceived an- | 
other horseman, drenshed with rain, who also | 


begged for shelter. The same hospitality was 
instantly granted him, and on the stranger’s en- 








‘‘What! is it you, Henry?” cried one. 

‘Yes, Henry,” replied the other: both were 
named Henry. The old woman discovered from 
their conversation, that they were of the num- 


ber of a large hunting-party conducted by the 


king, Charles IX., which had been dispersed by 
the storm. 

‘* Mother,” said the second comer, ‘‘ have you 
nothing better to offer us?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied she. 

‘** Then,” said he, ‘‘ we will go shares.” 

‘The first Henry demurred, but glancing at 


the resolute eye and strong frame of the second 


Henry, said, in somewhat a chagrined tone,— 


-* Agreed ; we will share equally.” 


He dared not express his secret motive, but he 
feared, if not sharing equally, his companion 
would appropriate the whole. They accordingly 
sat down on either side of the table, and one had 
already begun to cut the bread with his dagger, 
when a third knock was heard at the door. The 
meeting was indeed singular. It was again a 
youth, a nobleman, anda Henry. The old wo- 
man looked at them with amazement. 

The first comer wished to hide the bread and 


| cheese, the second replaced them on the table, 
and laid his sword by his side. The third Henry 
| smiled. 





‘*You do not wish then that I should share 
your supper,” said he. ‘Well! I can wait, I 
have a strong stomach.” 

‘‘The supper,” said the first Henry, ‘‘ belongs, 
by right, to the first comer.” 

‘‘The supper,” said the second, belongs to 
him who knows best how to defend it.’’ 

The third Henry became red with anger, and 


| said haughtily, ‘‘ Perhaps it belongs to him who 


knows best how to fight for it.” 

These words were scarcely uttered, when the 
first Henry drew his poignard; the two others, 
their swords. As they were first beginning the 
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ulfray they were startled by a fourth knock at 
the cabin-door; a fourth young man, a fourth 
nobleman, a fourth Henry is introduced. At the 
sight of drawn swords he produced his own, and 
attaching himself to the weakest party, he joined 
in the combat. The old woman, terrified, hid 
herself, and the weapons strike everything in 
their reach. The lamp fell down and was extin- 
guished, but they continue to fight in the dark- 
ness. The noise of the swords lasted sometime, 
then gradually became less, and at length ceased 
altogether. Then the old woman ventured to 
issue forth from her hiding-place, and rekindling 
the lamp, she perceived the four young men 
stretched on the ground, each having a slight 
wound. She examined them carefully, and 
found that fatigue, rather than loss of blood, had 
overcome them. 

They rose from the ground one after the other, 
and ashamed of what had transpired in the heat 
of their passion, they began laughing, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Come let us now sup together, with- 
out any more fighting.” 

But when they came to look for their supper, 
they found it on the ground, all trodden under 
foot, and stained with blood. Meagre as it was, 
they regretted it. In addition to this, the cabin 
was destroyed, and the old witch, seated in a 





‘*Why dost thou stare on us thus?” said the 
first Henry, who was troubled at her gaze. 

‘*‘T am reading the fates written on your fore- 
heads,” replied she. 

The second Henry commanded her sternly to 
disclose them, and the two others laughingly 
acquiesced. The old woman replied: ‘ As you 
have all four met in this cabin, so shall you all 
meet in a like destiny. As you have trampled 
under foot and stained with blood the bread 
offered you by hospitality, so will you trample 
under foot and stain with blood the power you 
mutually share. As you have devastated and 
impoverished this cottage, so you will devastate 
and lay waste France. As you have all four 
been wounded in the darkness, so you will all 
four perish by treason and a violent death-” 

The four young noblemen could not refrain 
from laughing at the old woman’s prediction. 

These four noblemen were the heroes of the 
Ligne, two as its leaders, and two as its enemies: 

Henry of Condé: poisoned by his wife at Saint 
Jean d’Angely. 

Henry of Guise: assassinated at Blois, by the 
Forty-five. 

Henry of Valois: assassinated by Jacques Cle- 
ment, at Saint Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon: assassinated at Paris by 


corner, fixed her pale red eyes on the four young  Ravaillac. 


men. 
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I wit love Thee as the Cloud loves— 
The soft cloud of the Summer ; 

That winds its pearly arms round 
The rosy-tinted comer, 

Interwreathing till but one cloud 
Hangs dove-like in the blue, 

And throws no shadow earthward, 
But only nectar dew 

For the roses blushing under, 

And, purified from thunder, 

Floats onward with the rich light melting through. 


I will love thee as the Rays love, 
That quiver down the ether, 
That many-hued in solitude, 
Are pure white knit together ; 
And, if the heavens darken, 
Yet faint not to despair. 
But bend their bow, hope-shafted, 
To glorify the air,— 
That do their simple duty, 
Light-warm with love and beauty, 
Not scorning any low plant anywhere. 








I will love thee as the Sweets love, 
From dewy Rose and Lily, 
That fold together cloud-like, 
On zephyrs riding stilly, 
Till charmed Bard and Lover, 
Drunk with the scented gales, 
Name one Sweet and another, 
Not knowing which prevails ; 
The winged airs caress them, 
The hearts of all things bless them, 
So will we float in love that never fails. 


I will love theo as the Gods love— 
The Father God and Mother, 
Whose intermingled Being is 
The Life of every other,— 
One, absolute in Twoness, 
The universal Power 
Wedding Love the never-ending, 
Through Planet, Man, and Flower; 
Through all our notes shall run this 
Indissoluble Oneness, 
With music ever deep’ning every hour. 














Chit-Chat 


WITH OUR READERS, FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Fasuions this month are really tasteful and ' other second-hand stuff, is pardoned. But Grahaw 


elegant. The lady readers of Granam may look 
upon the exquisitely colored plate with a pleasure 
always felt in admiring models of graceful ease, 
whether of dress or person. Fashions derive an 
additional value from such a presentation. Let a 
pretty style of dress be prettily set forth in the 
Magazine, and all the pretty ladies who read it and 


study the plates, will be sure to fall in love with it. | 


Moreover, when they adopt it, the elegance of the 
model will be kept in view. Hence, Graham may 
be regarded as something of a benefactor to the 
dearest and fairest portion of humanity, since the 
fashions he gives are always up to the latest Paris 
modes, and are far ahead of all competition in at- 
tractive appearance. It is not always true, that 
beauty when unadorned is adorned the most, for 
there are some styles of form and countenance 
worthy of being considered elegant and impressive, 
which are peculiarly adapted to ornamental dress. 
It heightens the attractions of all such, as the gold 
setting of a gem increases its splendor. 

Moreover, it pains us to the heart to say it, but 
Providence has not made all the ladies good looking. 
Of course, Graham’s lady readers are the select and 
attraetive portion of the sex; but no doubt they 
know of persons who, without being positively ill 
looking naturally, need all the magniticence of dress 
to render them agreeable to the eye. Others may 
talk about the beauty of simplicity, but for us, we like 
other things as well: and there is not in simplicity 

“That infinite variety which custom cannot stale.” 


Fashion furnishes us with it, however, and Gra- 
ham, as the high priest of the fickle goddess, is 
chiefly to be regarded by all who love novelty. Who 
shall dispute his prerogative? Not those who re- 
tail stale fashions for the benefit of the ignorant. 
Our readers and the public have long since discovered 
that there is no Magazine in the United States equal 
to ours in point of fashions, and this is saying a 
great deal. But it is not mere allegation. It is a 
fact. The actual fashions in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, are always ahead of the record 
kept by other periodicals. But this Magazine, deriv- 
ing its information from the Parisian head-quarters, 
is the oracle of the modes; therefor, the ladies who 
rely upon us for their information in matters of cos- 
tume, may feel assured that their confidence is not 
mistaken. We shall continue our study to deserve 
the confidence reposed in us. 





LirgERARY EXCELLENCE is something in a monthly 
periodical which many overlook. In ours, the mass 
of our readers are not apt to be so indulgent. They 
require better things of us than of others, because 
our standard has heretofore been high, and our ef- 
forts commensurate therewith. In others, the re- 
printing of English serial novels, and of almost any 


35 


is regarded as the organ of American literary effort. 
Its readers are amongst the most intelligent and 
refined classes of our country. They expect much 
of us, and we think we can say that they will never be 


disappointed. Why, then, do not these friends who 
so adhere to us, endeavor to establish the Magazine 
/in a wider field, by extending its circulation? All 


who feel an interest in our own native literature 


_ ought certainly to do this, for there is no other pe- 
_riodical in the country which has so long been en- 
gaged in this effort to build up and consolidate the 
interests of American talent and American literature 








as Graham. May we not ask our friends to con- 
sider whether they do not owe it to themselves and 
us, to make an effort to enlarge the area of our in- 
fluence, in order that the good we are striving to do 
may be more widely diffused? There is in every 
number of this magazine substantial reading for a 
month, and those who peruse it attentively will al- 
ways have a general view of the current of popular 
taste and literature. 





ILLUSTRATIONS.—It is not our purpose to crowd 
our pages with engravings, merely to have such to 
talk of, though we shall always have a liberal sup- 
ply of good ones. Art is a thing to be studied, and 
there is abroad in the United States a much better 
taste for it than some publishers seem to be aware 
of. Graham’s is a superior Magazine, and must 
have illustrations corresponding in spirit, taste, and 
execution. It is not always possible to fulfill our 
wishes in this respect, but we had much rather give 
no engravings at all than to fill up with poor ones. 
The reader will understand that we regard these 
illustration, as having a higher purpose than merely 
to attract notice or make up a tawdry array in our 
pages. We regard them as having an important in- 
fluence on the popular taste for the fine arts. To 
be of any value in that respect they must necessarily 
be good. When designed and executed in this spirit 
they produce their effect on the tastes, thoughts, 
habits, costume and action of the people. Thus fashion 
plates, in which the figures are so often stiff and 
awkward, have never been so in Graham’s Magazine 
and will not be, so long as we can prevent it. Here 
is something for our readers to reflect upon. If they 
would foster correct taste ought they not to strive to 
extend the circulation of such a periodical as ours, 
which is doing so much for that purpose? When 
excellenge, in the coirdinate paths of literature anid 
art, combine, as in this case, to render a magazine 


deserving of success it is the duty of the votaries of 


both to aid it. Ahem! send on your clubs. 





Our CorRrEsPONDENTS favor us with abundanve 
of contributions, and though it is a serious task to 
read them, we endeavor to do so, and to give a place 
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in our pages as early as possible to all which are 
really deserving of it. The quantity of writing 
talent all over the republic is truly surprising, and 
the function of an editor is not so much to stimulate 
the development of ability as it is to pick out the 
most marked writers, whose efforts soar above the 
general surface. Young adventurers in the thorny 
paths of literature make a great mistake in presum- 
ing that it is only necessary to observe good gram- 
mar, guide themselves by the rules set down in the 
books, and to furnish articles of a passable character. 
They should have an object in everything they 
write, That purpose should be one caleulated to fix 
the public attention. A story from which no resa- 
sonable deductions can be drawn, fails to gain any 
credit for its author; and those who parade their 
names at the head of such things, ought to reflect 
that when a person has read several poor articles, by 
a given hand, he will be very apt to shun any others 
he may meet bearing the same writer’s stamp. To 
% young writer, two such failures do more injury 
than many are apt to conceive. 

Some of our correspondents waste entirely too 
much space in the introduction to their stories, so 
that the attention of the reader is wearied before the 
interest of the tale begins. As a general thing, in- 
troductions are not necessary to magazine tales, but 
when they are given, they should be short. The 
incidents of a story should speak the idea the writer 
nas in view, without the necessity for elaborate in- 
troduction and explanation. Cenversatiens are fre- 
quently protracted without producing any other 
effect than weariness in the reader. Dialogues is an 
agreeable diversity to a story, but should not form 
its staple, unless to exhibit striking peculiarities of 
character. 

We must beg of our readers to do us the favor of 
keeping copies ef their articles, and not ask of us 
the trouble of returning their manuscripts. It would 
require the labor of one person constantly to read 
their articles, enclose and return manuscripts, and 
write letters in reply to their queries. We are 
always glad of a chat with them, but we have not 
the time for letter writing on other than business 
matters. We must also decline receiving unfinished 
articles. It is quite common for some of our con- 
tributors to forward the first few chapters of a long 
story, accompanied by a letter offering te continue 
it at stipulated prices. Now we can take nothing 


on trust in this way; many a good writer begins a, 


story very well, and finishes it very badly. Besides, 
we-can form no judgment of the character of a tale 
until we read the whole of it. We shall not under- 
take to give place, in our Magazine, to everything 
which may be sent by a certain writer without see- 
ing it. Reflecting persons will see at once that we 
should be placed in a very awkward position, if, after 
printing several installments ef a story, we should 
receive a portion of it not at all suited to our tastes. 

We must request our correspondents to look care- 
fully over the Magazine and study its general spirit. 
They will thereby save themselves and us a good 
deal of trouble. Stories should have character, 
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point, purpose and interest. Essays must present 
novel views. We require variety of subject, for, 
though we could easily fill up our pages with origi- 
nal tales of American society, it would scarcely 
prove satisfactory to our readers. Sketches of trayel, 
historical romances, translations from European 
literature, biographical memoirs, allegories, and 
many other things go to constitute the requirements 
for every number of this Magazine. Take the pre- 
sent one, for instance, and the reader will find in it 
something to suit many varieties of taste. Yet even 
to continue the same kinds of articles as these would 
not be satisfactory. We must search out new varie- 
ties. Ourarray of themes must be as ever changing 
as the figures in a kaleidoscope. From this our 
correspondents perceive that we require them not te 
follow in any beaten track, Let them think for 
themselves. No one should write a certain kind of 
articles because others have ‘written in the same way 
before, not write at all without having something 
new to say. The function of an author is like that 
of a magician, to conjure up shapes and things which 
shall astonish or delight us. 





X.—Writes us to give a greater variety to the con- 
tents of our Magazine. Now will Mr. X. come out 
from his generalities, and be a little more explicit. 
What greater varicty than the present can be im- 
parted to Graham? We have asked a score of 
grumblers the same question, and found them all 
unable to give a satisfactory answer. They point 
us, for example, to Magazines which have not near 
as much variety in their contents as our own, and 
whose chief claim to public notice consists in an 
abundance of wood-cuts, good, bad, and indifferent. 
We are always glad to hear suggestions from our 
readers and friends, but should like them to be clear 
and definite—not vague and misty. 

Inp1A.—We have stated in general terms above, 
that we cannot undertake to answer the letters of 
correspondents. Nothing would give us greater 
pleasure than to converse, through the medium of 
letters, with the numerous dear lady friends whose 
missives we receive, but we have not the time to 
spare. India must be content with her answer here 
Her article is declined. But why so sensitive about 
the answer being put in this department? 

Mortimer, B. N.—We can insert nothing in our 
pages of a political character. The ladies generally 
dislike politics, and many gentlemen also. More- 
over, a literary magazine is not the place for such 
things; the newspapers attend to all such matters, 
and they do it much better than we can. 

Jane L.—Stories must have some distinct plot. 
Your’s has none. It struggles along over the events 
ef the life time of two generations, without centering 
the attention of the reader upon either. It reads as 
thongh it had been commenced without a clear idea 
of what you intended to write. It is best to have 
the field all mapped out before hand. 

Kennetu.—We like sketches when they are well 
done. Try again and put a little more spirit in what 
you write. 

















We find a great number of jokes of the matrimo- 
nial kind afloat in the current of popular literature, 
some of them very good, by the way, and all amus- 
ing. As they are on all sides of the question, they 
have at least the merit of impartiality. Here is a 
case of inexorable single blessedness. ‘ You bache- 
lors ought to be taxcd,” said a lady to a resolute 
evader of the noose matrimonial. “I agree with 
you perfectly, madam,” was the reply. ‘‘ Bachelor- 
ism certainly is a luxury.” We feel suro that the 
lady voted that chap a wretch. Another hard case 
ef the same unwifed condition, slanderously asserts 
that it is much joy when you first get married, but 
more jawy after a year or two. The scamp! we 
have no doubt that he would scoff at the beautiful 
remarks of Mrs. Jamieson, that the bread of life is 
love; the salt of life is work; the sweetness of life 
poesy ; the water of life, faith. Nor could he under- 
stand, possibly, that in a woman an ounce of heart 
is worth a pound of brains. They are a hard-hearted 
set these fellows, who talk so harshly about the fair- 
est of creation. For instance, we find one asserting 
that poverty must be a woman—it is so fond of 
pinching a person. But the beautiful creatures take 
out their revenge on the ruder sex. ‘ Excuse me, 


madam, but I would like to ask why you look at me | 
so savagely,” said a gentleman. “Oh! I beg par- | 


don, sir,”’ was the reply; “I took you for my hus- 
band.” Some one remarks in a newspaper, that the 
popular study of womankind is man; i. e., how to 
get the money out of him. A fellow out west, re- 
cently, being asked how he became so bald, replied 
that the girls pulled his hair out dragging him into 
the windows. A bachelor down east insinuates that 
the number of widows everywhere looks to him ex- 
ceedingly suspicious. And he refers to a case where 
a mother and her four daughters have collectively 
approached the altar of Hymen no less than seven- 
teen times. The mother has had four husbands, one 
of her daughters four, and the others three each. 


Well, what of it, we should like to know? As there | 
are so many bachelors lying around loose, we see no | 


good reason why these veteran widows may not ap- 
proach the altar seventcen more times, especially 
the mother. Some of the ladies of New York having 
lately memorialized the Legislature of that state, in 
favor of woman’s rights, the petitions were referred 
to a committee, the wicked scrubs, upon which they 
made a report declaring that the ladies are always 
favored with the choicest morsels at table, the best 
seats in traveling, the warmest situation in winter, 
and the coolest in summer; that their dress costs 
three times as much as that of men, and with the 
prevailing fashion they occupy three times as much 
room; that the committee are therefore of opinion 
that the males have the greatest cause to seek re. 
dress. That hint about the hoops and crinoline did 
the business—the report was adopted unanimously. 

Perhaps the most diabolical fling at womankind 
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was uttered by the Rev. Sydney Smith. Upon being 
told that a friend was going to marry a woman 
whom he knew, and whose size was monstrous, he 
burst out thus! “Going to marry her! impossible! 
you mean a part of ber; he could not marry her all 
himself. It would be a case not of bigamy but of 
trigamy; the neighborhood or the magistrates should 
interfere. There is enough of her to furnish wives 
for a whole parish. One man marry her! it is mon- 
strous. You might people a colony with her—or 
give an assembly with her—or read the riot act and 
disperse her; in short, you might do anything with 
her but marry her.” A poet in the Connelsville En- 
terprise, speaks of beauty as 


“ Robed in that chameleon coat which changes while 
we watch it.’ 


Meaning, we presume, that the beauties out in his 
neighborhood paint. We do not wonder at it, as 
rouge is quite the fashion in the large cities now; 
moreover, the knowledge that a woman paints is no 
obstacle to a man’s loving her. For love is etherial 
in its nature, and can live on moonbeams. It is re- 
lated that a young man in Western Pennsylvania, 
who took the epidemic in the natural way, subsisted 
a whole month on a German flute and a sonnet. A 
| hotel keeper in Boston, drawing philosophy from 





| this, is said to charge lovers two dollars a week less 
board than other folks. We know we shall have the 

ladies in our hair for repeating these sayings of in- 

_ fidel wags, but never mind, fair readers, these wife- 

_ less rascals joke only to hide their disappointed suits. 
Full many a one who jests thus might exclaim with 
Browning :— 

| How many a month [ strove to suit 

| These stubborn fingers to the lute! 

| To-day I venture all I know, 

She will not hear my music! So! 

Break the string—fold music’s wing. 

Suppose Pauline had bade me sing? 


Oh, Aye! In the latter case, the horse could have 
been of another color. In fact these gentry would 
if they could, but if they couldn’t how could they? 
| No doubt it was one of this stripe who told the fol- 
lowing anecdote. “ Where’s Mrs. D.?” asked an ac- 
quaintance, with a shawl around his shoulders, of 
Mr. D., who was shivering at home over a dying 
fire. “Gone out,” was the response. “She and I 
take turns now, she has the shawl to-day and to- 
morrow’ll be my turn.” There ‘is a beautiful belle 
in New York city, whom we have no doubt any of 
these scoffers would have no objection to marry. 
She is a young lady with a fortune of $300,000, 
whom her guardians will not allow to stir out of the 
house, nor to see any beaux. Poor girl! what has 
become of the spirit of the New York beaux, that 
they do not release her from this odious tyranny, 
and lighten her of some of her superfluous cash. 
Are there no ladders about? No good looking 
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whiskers or moustaches to climb over stone walls 
and tear their breeches on the spikes, to say nothing 
of being bitten by the dog in the yard, and the ex- 
pense of carriage hire and bribes for the servants. 





RA.LuieRS are extremely mortified when their rail- 
lery meets with aretort. The profession requires vast 
wit and vast attention, and even with these is dan- 
gerous. A man of quality, who had a very little 
nose, joking a soldier, whose nose was very large : 
“ My body !” said the soldier, “‘why are you so an- 
gry at my nose? Do you think it was made at the 
expense of yours ?” 





Tue Prince of Conde coming to a town, the chief 
magistrate, who knew he did not like long harangues, 
contented himself with making his bow; and told 
him, that he knew well how to tire his highness, and 
that it was in his power to do so; but that he thought 
it better, at once, to beg his acceptance of the free- 
dom of the town. The Prince, highly pleased, told 
him he was his man, and that he had never heard 
a harangue so much to his liking. The magistrate, 
seeing him in good humor, took the moment to ask 
some favor for the inhabitants, threatening him, that 
if he did not grant it, he should harangue him the 
very first time he came that way. The Prince, 
laughing, showed him great kindness, and granted 
him more than he demanded. 





Tue manner of conferring an obligation obliges 
more than the matter. The Count de Soissons, 
prince of the blood, being requested by a gentleman 
to give him one half of the ground rents of an estate 
he had bought, which he held of the count, that 
prince said to him, “ That half is no longer mine.” 
The gentleman, thinking he had given it to another, 
was modestly retiring, when the count explained 
himself: “That half is no longer mine, since you 
have taken the trouble to ask for it; but since you 
do not ask the other half, it is mine, and I give you 
all.” 


A GREEK poet used often to present verses to the 
Emperor Augustus, in hope of reward. The Empe- 
ror wrote a Greek epigram, and gave it to the poet 
as a reward in kind. The Greek read it with high 
applause, ahd pulling out a few pence, gave them to 
Augustus, saying, “If I had more, you should have 
more.” Great laughter arising, the Emperor ordered 
the poet a sum worthy to give. 








Henry VIII. designing to send a noblemam on an 
embassy to Francis I. with a severe menace, he 
begged to be excused, saying, “Such a threatening 
message to so hota prince as Francis I. might go 
near to cost him his life.” ‘Fear not,” said old 
Harry, “if the French king should offer to take 
away your life, I would revenge you by taking off 
the heads of many Frenchmen now in my power.” 
“But of all these heads,” replied the nobleman, 
“there may not be one to fit my shoulders.” 





A MAN is a brute to be jealous of a good woman— 
a fool to be jealous of a worthless one—but a double 
fool to cut his own throat for either of them. 





————. 
——— 


Tue poet Scheichi, being poor, sold a medicine 
for the eyes, in order to subsist: but, though he had 
weak eyes himself, he never thought of using hig 
own remedy. One day a person came for the medi. 
cine, the price of which was an asper; but, instead 
of one asper, he gave Scheichi two, who would have 
returned one. The buyer refused to take it back, 
saying, “ No, that is to buy yourself some, for I see 
your eyes are bad.” 





Tue King of Persia being angry with his vizir, 
discharged him. The vizir requested that, as he de- 
lighted in architecture and the country, he might 
have a ruined village to rebuild and live in. In- 
quiry being made, none could be found; and the 
vizir saying to his king, “ Can my successor manage 
better ?” was replaced. 





CoLoneL CHARTRES, reflecting on his ill life and 
character, told a certain nobleman thac if such a 
thing as a good name was to be purchased, he would 
freely give ten thousand pounds for one. The no- 
bleman said, “ It would certainly be the worst money 
you ever laid out in your life.” “ Why so?” said 
the honest colonel. Because,’ answered the lord, 
“you would forfeit it again in less than a week.” 





A rormeR Duke of Cumberland was a remarkable 
fine boy, but very sullen. The queen, his mother, 
being angry with him one day, ordered him to his 
chamber. Soon after he returned, and the queen 
asked him what he had been doing. “ Reading the 
New Testament,” answered he, peevishly. “ What 
part?” said the queen. He answered, “where it is 
said, ‘ Woman, why troublest thou me?’ ” 





Two little girls of this city disputing for prece- 
dency, one the daughter of a wealthy brewer, the 
other the daughter of a gentleman of small fortune : 
“You are to consider, Miss,” said the brewer's 
daughter, “that my papa keeps a coach.” “ Very 
true, Miss,” said the other, “ and you are to consider 
that he likewise keeps a dray.” 





Louis XIV. one day said to the Duke of Schom- 
berg, who was a Huguenot, that, were it not 
for his religion, he should have been Marshal of 
France long ago; the Duke answered, “ Sir, since 
you think me worthy of that honor, I am happy; I 
proposed nothing more.” This answer caused his 
promotion to that dignity. 





A person asked a friend how he, who lived at so 
little expense, was not rich; since he knew he had 
an income of eight dollars per day, and did not 
spend more than two? The friend answered, “Sir, 
I pay two; I lend two; I waste two; and I lose 
two. Those I pay, are to my father and mother, 
who are poor. Those I lend, are to my son, who, I 
trust, will pay me when I am old, as I now pay my 
father. Those I waste, are for eating and drinking 
to my wife and myself. Those I lose are for my 
wife’s dresses.” 





Tue highest character a person supports, the more 
he should regard his minutest actions. 
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A MODEL KITCHEN.—There is in the rue de la 
Chaussee d’ Antin, Paris, a lady of means, who takes the 
whole pride of her house in one thing—the cuisine. 
Now this lady had employed all sorts of combi- 
nations and resorted to expedients, that her visitors 
might cast a glance into this den, and also, to divert 
if possible, from the rest of the house, the odors 
of boiled cabbage and fried meat. But the local to- 
pography was of such a sort, that some persons 
would get into the kitchen, and in a moment recoil, 
finding there a cook, who exclaimed with a pleased 
air, “ That is the kitchen, sir or madam. It is a mis- 
fortune. Enter, if you please.” Then, as the effect, 
at first involuntarily perceived, is caught by all sorts 
of unforeseen recontres, one yields to curiosity, and 
enters boldly into this cutisine-boudoir. The walls, 
the vault, all are covered by a panoply of crockery 
ware, figured in pale blue and white, like a Turkish 
bathing saloon. Two gas burners descend into the 
vault, projecting through two saucers of crockery 
ware, from which the gas blazes like the steady 
wick from the neck of an antique lamp. The 
dressers, the cupboards of red copper, received 
und contained the thousand utensils of the place, 
furbished up, shining as with the Hollanders. The 
scullion of the kitchen is a strong girl of Maesch- 
trict, who spares neither rotien-stone nor muscle. 
That which surprises the most in this unusual place, 
is to see the casseroles, shining like those in a show- 
case, hung on the pegs by rose-colored ribbons, 
These utensils evidently owe their finish to the bon- 
nets of Madame. Recently, the mistress of the 
house was asked to give a dinner in her kitchen. 
She has consented, on one condition: that the in- 
vited guests should themselves cook their own din- 
ner before they ate it, and wash and return all the 
utensils to their places. Strangely enough, all ac- 
cepted, 





A GENTLEMAN from the west of England, having 
good reason to believe that he was connected by the 
ties of blood with Turner, the famous and prodi- 
giously wealthy painter, entertained a great desire to 
make the acquaintance of his exalted relative; and 
so planned a visit to London, and presented himself 
in Queen Anne street. Being tolerably well off in 
the world, the adventurer sought no other benefit at 
the time (whatever may have been his cogitations 
respecting the future) than the pleasure to be antici- 
pated from such an interview. He soon became tho- 
roughly acquainted with England’s most distin- 
guished landscape painter, for, having announced 
the object of his visit in the politest manner imagi- 
nable, ‘'urner, eyeing him from top to toe, replied: 
“Young man, if that’s your errand, the sooner you 
get back to Exeter the better: when I want you, I’ll 
send for you.” The ambitious relative retired, but 
was never sent for. It is only justice to the latter 
to say that he stated the adventure with great glee. 





Tue ceremony of the washing of feet took place 
lately in the palace of Hofburg, Austria. Their Ma- 
jesties the Emperor and Empress, in presence of the 
court, with their own hands, performed this ablution 





on twelve old men, and twelve old women, dressed 
in the fashion of the middle ages; after which their 
Majesties assisted at a dinner, served to the oid 
people in the saloons of the palace. The dinner con- 
sisted of four select dishes with dessert, and a certaid 
quantity of the best wine poured into a tin goblet, 
bearing an inscription which recalls the souvenir of 
this memorable day. On being conducted to the 
voiture, each received thirty pieces of silver money. 





Sr. Pav was a mechanic—a maker of tents. He 
was not only a thorough workman, but a thorough 
scholar, a master not only of his native Hebrew, 
but of other languages. It was the custom among 
the Jews to have their sons taught some trade, a 
custom not confined to the poor classes, but also 
practised by the wealthy. The custom was a wise 
one, and it were well if the fathers of the present 
day would train all their children to some useful 
employment, by which, in case their means of sup- 
port from other sources should fail, they may get a 
comfortable livelihood. 





THERE was a grand “row” lately at a lecture in 
Paris. Police agents in plain clothes were present: 
they made a mark with chalk on the backs of the 
most upsoarious of the students, so that they might 
be known when they left the hall. The students de- 
tected the manceuvre, and slyly chalked the police 
agents. When the officers left the place, the Sergents 
de Ville arrested them, lodged them in prison, and 
kept them there for a day and a night. 





MILK is now adulterated in this country Sy a che- 
mical, of French invention, of the consistesce of 
tar, giving the milk a color and body, of which it 
had been deprived by a free use of water. A person 
has lately visited Boston from New York, offering to 
teach the milkmen for a “consideration,” how to use 
this new adulterer. 





A person looking over the catalogue of profes- 
sional gentleman of the Nashville Bar, with his pen- 
cil wrote against the name of one who is of the 
bustling order—“has been accused of possessing 
great talents.” Jack Roper, seeing the accusation, 
immediately wrote under the charge—“‘has been 
tried and unanimously acquitted.” 





A LARGE, branching, aged oak, is, perhaps, the 
most venerable of all inanimate objects. As a brave 
man is not suddenly either elevated by prosperity, 
or depressed by adversity, so the oak displays not 
its verdure on the sun’s first approach; nor drops it 
on his first departure. Add to this its majestic ap- 
pearance, the rough grandeur of its bark, and the 
wide protection of its branches, and it presents to 
you the finest image of the manly character. 





In all contests the guilty have the superiority, in 
one respect, over the innocent—for the guilty will 
make use of base means to attack, of which the in- 
nocent cannot avail themselves to repel. 

Virtues, like essences, lose their fragrance when 
exposed. They are sensitive plants that will not 


; bear too familiar approaches. 
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A vapy stepped into Tiffany & Young’s large sil- 
ver ware establishment, in New York, the other day, 
and asked to see some brida) presents. She was 
asked whether she wished to purchase or hire, and 
was rather nettled at the latter proposition, until she 
was informed that the establishment let out a fine 
display of presents, for a reasonable amount. She 
was astonished to understand that many of the tempt- 
ing displays made in the mansions of folly, had been 
procured, by a very small outlay of means, for the 
occasion, 

And this is but a sample of that hollow thing de- 
nominated fashionable life, which surrenders itself 
up to desires which cannot be gratified, thus making 
life a contrast between mean penuriousness and lay- 
ish display. We sometimes enter the saloons of 
gilded folly with a sensation of wonder at the gor- 
geous mirrors, the dazzling lights, the magnificent 
dresses, and luxurious entertainment; but it passes 
away in a moment, when we reflect that, in a great 
majority of cases, the whole is borrowed for the occa- 
sion. To-morrow the walls will be stripped of those 
rare pictures, the statuary will go back to the dealer, 
\ae silver plate will return to Tiffany & Young, and 
the family will pinch themselves for a twelvemonth 
to provide means for another entertainment. Let 
none envy those who, year after year, pass their lives 
in this manner, useless to themselves and to the 
world around them. Better far the humble home, 
where each day kinder and gentler thoughts spring 
up, where age receives its proper respect, where love, 
with willing hand, renders lighter the duties of ex- 
istence, and where competency surrounds itself with 
the comforts and elegancies of life. There what we 
possess is real, and not fictitious. There we live 
within the range of integrity, and take no part in 
that career of folly and deceit, the end of which is 
bitterness and suffering. Let us check the first 
promptings of that false desire which would lead us 
to abandon the real, and, for purpose of display, put 
on the tinsel and borrowed ornaments which must 
lower the self-respect of uny among us. Let us hope, 
at least, that in this city no borrowed bridal gifts 
may be displayed with ostentatious pride. 





Happy those, who can shun all illiterate, though 
ever so jovial assemblies, insipid, perhaps, when 
present,—and, upon reflection, painful. Happy, to 
meditate on those absent or departed friends, who 
value, or valued us for those qualities with which 
they were best acquainted. Happy, to partake of 
the delights of studious and rational retirement, with 
one amiable friend. Yet an eminent writer and 
moralist tells us, that were we so to be excluded 
from general society but for a fortnight, we should 
be exhiliarated at the sight of the first beggar we 
saw ! 





THERE would be an absolute necessity for reserve, 
if the world were honest: yet even then it would 
prove expedient. For, in order to attain any degree 
of deference, it is necessary that peop!e should ima- 
gine you have mere accomplishments than you dis- 
cover. 


GortneE, like many other celebrated men, was 
somewhat annoyed by the visits of strangers. A 
student once called at his house, and requested to see 
him. Goethe, contrary to his usual eustom, con- 
sented to be seen: and after the student had waited 
some time in the ante-chamber, he appeared, and 
without speaking, took a chair, and seated himself 
in the middle of the room. The student, far from 
being embarassed with this unexpected proceeding, 
took a lighted wax candle in his hand, and, walking 
round the poet, deliberately viewed him on all sides; 
and, setting down the candle, ‘.e drew out his purse, 
/ and taking from it a small piece of silver, put it on 
| the table, and went away without speaking a word. 








It is a maxim with me to admit of an easy recon- 
ciliation with a person where offence proceeded from 
no depravity of heart. But where I was convinced 
it did so, to forego, for my own sake, all opportu- 
nities of revenge; to forget the persons of my ene- 
mies so much as I was able, and to call to remem- 
brance, in their place, the more pleasing idea of my 
friends. I am convinced that I have derived no 
sme!!_share of happiness from this principle. 





Men of quality never appear more amiable than 
when their dress is plain. The birth, rank, title, and 
its appendages, are at best invidious, and as they do 
not need the assistance of dress, so, by their dis- 
claiming the advantage of it, they make their supe- 
riority sit more easy. It is otherwise with such as 
depend alone on personal merit;—and it may bo 
presumed it was from hence that Quin asserted that 
he could not afford to go plain. 





Ir is with me, in regard to the earth itself, as it is 
in regard to those who walk upon its surface. I 
love to pass by crowds, and to catch distant views of 
the country as I walk along. But—lI, insensibly, 
choose to sit, where I cannot see two yards before me. 





’Tis true that nothing displays a genius, I mean a 
quickness of genius, more than a dispute: as two 
diamonds, encountering, contribute to each other's 
lustre. But the odds are much against the man of 
taste, in this particular. 

SurEerriciAL writers, like the mole, often fancy 
themselves deep, when they are exceedingly near the 
surface ! 

Ler us be careful to distinguish modesty, which 
is ever amiable, from reserve, which is only prudent. 
A man is hated sometimes for pride, when it was an 
excess of humility that gave the occasion. 





Tux reserved man should bring a certificate of his 
honesty into company before he is admitted to tako 
his chair. 

Tne lowest people are generally the first to find 
fault with show and equipage, belonging to a per 
son lately emerged from obscurity. They never 
once consider that he is breaking the ice for themselves. 


Ir is a miserable thing to be sensible of the value 
of one’s time, and yet restrained by circumstances 
from making a proper use of it. One feels one’s 
self somewbat in the situation of Admiral Hosier. 
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| 
“FERNANDO THompson, of Warren, R. I.” is tho | 


loveliest and most delicate youth of the nineteenth 
century—a gentler Alexis than pastor Corydon ar- 
debat for—Hyperion, by some strange mischance 
found in Rhode Island—Skimpole in some odd way 
taken out of Bleak House, and made incarnate. 
The beautful Thompson (mean and odious name!) 
advertises in the Tribune for a wife. The Narcissus 
of New Engiand assures the world that “his only 
happiness is found in moonlight, music, love and 
flowers.” The butterfly bachelor, the saccharine 
Benedict, “is desirous of devoting himself to the 
cultivation of those sweetnesses of existence,” not, 
indeed, alune, but “in connection with some young 
lady, who will esteem it her chiefest joy to circum- 
navigate him, so to speak, with the effulgent halo 
of her loving heart. Any lady willing to become 
such a beatified, glorified, ethereal Mrs. Thompson, 
a Pysche to this Cupid of an advertiser, is requested 
to address Fernando immediately. He will be found 
in the garden, warbling something from Anacreon, 
bathed in moonbeams; and his hyacinthine brows 
hound with roses. 





Masor Noan says that a hazel eye inspires at 
first a Platonic sentiment, which gradually but surely 
expands into love, as securely founded as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. A woman with a hazel eye never 
elopes from her husband, never chats scandal, never 
sacrifices her husband’s comfort to her own, never 
finds fault, never talks too much or too little, al- 
ways is an entertaining, intelligent, agreeable and 
lovely creature.” ‘ We never knew,” says a brother 
editor, “ but one uninteresting and unamiable woman 
with a haze! eye, and she had a nose which looked, 
as the Yankee says, “like the little end of nothing, 
whittled down to a point.” The grey is the sign of 
shrewdness and talent. Great thinkers and captains 
have it. In woman, it indicates a better head than 
heart. The dark hazel is noble in significance, as in 
its beauty. The blue eye is admirable, but may be 
feeble. The black eye, take care! 


Ir is a singular fact that a woman cannot look 
from a precipice of any magnitude without becoming 
dizzy. But, what is still more singular, the dizziness 
departs the very moment somebody puts his arm 
around her waist, to “ keep her from falling.” Queer, 
isn’t it?” 





Barnum says he has got about half a bushel of 
writs and protests, and is compelled nearly every day 
to swear before some court that he is not a swindler. 
He thinks it is enough to make any man “swear,” 
without any injunction to that effect by legal man- 
date. 


Tuo are many people to whom one would allot 
good wishes, and perform friendly offices; but they 
are, sometimes, those with whom One would by no 
means wish to share one’s time. 

“Inspector,” the Washington correspondent of 
the Courier and Enquirer, writes home that “one 
eye is closed by neuralgia, and the other obscured 
by a filmy mist.” Bad situation for an Inspector. 





A Book might be written upon the curiosities of 
criticism. In a review of Mr. Longfelicw’s “ Hia- 
watha,” in a serial of character and long standing, 
it is made a fatal objection against the poem, that 
the Supreme Being is represented as “smoking a 
pipe!” In a recent number of the “ Leisure Hour,” 
Juliet’s suggestion about cutting up Romeo into 
little stars, (“Romeo and Juliet,” Act iii. Scene 2,) 
which is referred to by Emerson, is quoted as one of 
that great American’s unintelligible vagaries. In 
another magazine, Gerald Massey was charged the 
other day with stealing from E. B. Browning the 
words, “Fhe Lord had need of her.” (See Luke xix. 
34.) In the same article, the obvious expression— 
“strength and beauty hand in hand,” must needs be 
traced to Shelley, as if it could not be found in a 
thousand other places, and as if it were not a per- 
fectly natural phrase, which any body is at liberty 
to use. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Literary Gazette, 
alluding to the numerous cases of death from acci- 
dental poisoning, adds: “I venture to affirm there 
is scarce even a cottage in this country, that does 
not contain an invaluable, certain, immediate remedy 
for such events; nothing more than a dessert spoon- 
ful of made mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm 
water, and drank immediately. It acts as an emetic, 
is always ready, and may be used with safety in any 
case where one is required. By making this simple 
antidote known, you may be the means of saving 
many a fellow creature from an untimely end.” 





TueE philosophy of rain is one of the most simple 
and beautiful things in all nature. When, from con- 
tinued evaporation, the air is highly saturated with 
vupors, though it be invisible and the sky cloudless, 
if its temperature is suddenly reduced by cold cur- 
rents ascénding from above, or by the motion of a 
saturated air to a cold latitude, its capacity to retain 
moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, and the 
result is rain. Air condenses as it cools, like a 
sponge filled with water, and compressed, pours out 
the water which it cannot hold. 





Tne Cinncinnati Enquirer speaks of a noble work 
of sculptural art in that city, which is destined to 
add to the fame of the whole country, and especially 
to the city which has produced a Powers. It is by 
Frankeistein, and represents an infant in a kneeling 
posture. So true to Nature is it, and so beautifully 
executed, that many good judges pronounce it equal, 
if not superior, to the celebrated “Greek Slave.” It 
is the work of many months, and Mr. Frankenstein 
has infused into his model a life-like exprsssion that 
is truly wonderful. 





Ir is some loss of liberty to have a distant engage- 
ment. Every employment in the intervenient time 
seems to have manacles upon it. 


A roune lady being recommended to exercise for 


her health, said, she would jump at an offer, and run 
her own risk. P 

Ir is a miserable thing to love where one hatese— 
and yet this is not inconsistent. 
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Some time ago, a Cincinnati paper received and 
printed the first chapter of what promised to be a 
thrilling romance, with the expectation of being fur- 
nished with the concluding portions as might be 
needed. The chapter was ingeniously written, and 
concluded by leaving the principal character sus- 
pended by the pantaloons from the limb of a tree, 
over a perpendicular precipice. It attracted the at- 
tention of the press, and inquiries were made about 
the continuation of the story, and the fate of the 
hero. Day after day the victimized publishers looked 
for the remaining chapters, but in vain; they never 
came to hand. Finding that they had been sold, 
and wishing to put a stop to the jokes their contem- 
poraries were cracking at their expense, they briefly 
concluded the story thus:—“Chapter II. After 
hanging to the treacherous tree for four weeks, his 
pantaloons gave way, and Charles Melville rolled 
headlong over the yawning precipice. He fell a diz- 
tance of five miles, and came down with the small of 
his back across a stake, which so jarred him that he 
was compelled to travel in Italy for his health, where 
he is at present residing. He is engaged in the 
butchering business, and is the father of a large 
family of children !” 





Dvurine Parodi’s last visit down south, she was 
obliged to depend very much upon the uncertainty 
of steamboat running time, to fulfill her engagement 
at various towns. On one occasion, her agent, the 
indefatigable and popular Mr. Grau, had announced 
a concert at Vicksburg. It was extentively adver- 
tised, and excited a great deal of attention. Parodi 
was expected to arrive in due time for the concert by 
steamboat from New Orleans. All the tickets went 
off rapidly, and expectation was on tip-toe to hear the 
noble prima donna. The people of those river towns 
are familiar with the speed of all the boats plying 
to and from their places. Parodi, unfortunately, 
was not so well informed on the same point, and con- 
sequently got aboard of a very slow boat. Hence, 
instead of arriving several hours before the time of 
the concert, the likelihood was very strong that she 
would not get there until long past the hour. Parodi 
not being in town, people began to inquire whether 
she would be there in season. To this Mr. Grau 
could only answer by showing the telegraphic de- 
spatch he had received from Strakosch, announcing 
the departure of the troupe for Vicksburg, on board 
of this slow boat. On hearing the name of the 
steamer, the people at once understood the position 
of things. But immediately the subject was dis- 
cussed in most animated style. And opinions dif- 
fered so greatly on the probability of the arrival of 
the performers, that with characteristic spirit the 
men went to betting largely on the result. The.hour 
of opening the concert arrived, and the fine hall 
was crowded with the elite of Vicksburg. The per- 
formers had not arrived, but the people were de- 
termined to hear Parodi if there was any chance of 
her appearing before midnight. Patiently they 
waited, Eight o’clock arrived, then half-past eight, 








visible. The betters were on the “anxious bench,” 
and the good-natured Mr. Grau was obliged to un- 
dergo an incessant fire of questions. At length, a 
boat appeared in sight, Mr, Grau was in a quiver, 
She neared the wharf, and in the obscurity of night, 
several figures were discernible on board, which 
seemed familiar to the eyes of the agent. “Stra. 
kosch,” cried he, “are youthere?” “Yes,” was the 
response, and the pulse of the agent beat much stea- 
dier. The ladies had not much chance to make their 
toilet. Entering a carriage, they were speedily dri- 
ven to the hall. A buzz immediately ran through 
the assemblage, and bright eyes which had previous. 
ly apprehended disappointment, now glistened with 
joy. The losing betters looked chop-fallen, while 
the gainers crowed lustily. It was nine o’clock, but 
Parodi and her troupe had arrived and would per- 
form. There was no private entrance, and they wero 
obliged to make their way from the front through 
the midst of the audience. As they did so, the 
heartiest plaudits greeted them which they had 
heard for a longtime. Everybody seemed the better 
pleased for the long delay. But it was so narrow an 
escape, that Mr. Grau does not care about trying it 
again. 





Ir is stated that a great experiment “ was recently 
tried at Vincennes, in the presence of Gen. Lahitte 
and the officers of the fort. The secret of compress- 
ing and governing electricity is at length discovered, 
and that power may therefore now be considered as 
the sole motive power henceforward to be used. A 
small mortar was fired by the inventor, at the rate 
of a hundred shots a minute, without flashing, smoke, 
or noise. The same power can, it seems, be adapted 
to every system of mechanical invention, and is des- 
tined to supersede steam, requiring neither machi- 
nery nor combustion. A vessel propelled by this 
power is said to skim the water like a bird, and to 
fear neither storm nor hurricane. The inventor has 
already petitioned for a line of steamers from L’ 
Orient to Norfolk, in the United States, which pas- 
sage he promises to accomplish in eight and forty 
hours !” 





A aoop joke happened in the New York Legisla- 
ture during the last session. Mr. Mahen, of New 
York, made his appearance in his seat shorn of # 
huge pair of whiskers and a moustache, which had 
ornamented his “ phiz” all the winter. This “‘cut- 
ting off” so disguised the member from New York, 
that hardly a man recognized him. When he arose 
to address the Assembly, Mr. Dudley got the floor, 
and to a question of order, inquired “if the gentle- 
man addressing the House, was a member of the 
House.” All eyes were immediately turned to Mahen, 
who succeeded in proving his identity amid roars of 
laughter. 





RicuTER says :—“ No man can either live piously 
or die righteously, without a wife.” A very wicked 
bachelor of our acquaintance says to this—“ Oh, yes! 
sufferings and severe trials purify and chasten the 


then three-quarters past, and still Parodi was not | heart.” 
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In the southern suburb of Philadelphia, there is 
an extensive marsh, where sportsmen are fond of 
shooting reed-birds and black-birds. It requires 
sharp practice there for a man to get his birds after 
shooting them. Not that the birds are difficult to 
reach, for dogs and boys would get at them anywhere. 
But the gunners are so numerous, that when a bird 
falls, two or three persons claim to have shot it, and 
as they each have an attentive dog or boy, it is only 
by chance that the real owner gets the bird. There 
ure some old hands at this business, who are very 
fond of taking advantage of the unwary. One fel- 
low went down there with an old horse-pistol, some 
powder, but no shot. Taking his stand upon the 
bank, he would watch with the rest, and when a flock 
of birds arose, he, with the others, would fire away 
atit. Having a first-rate dog, which immediately 
plunged in and got the birds, he bagged as many as 
he could carry, without having shot a single one. 
Feeling pretty well satisfied with his afternoon’s 
work, he generously invited the party to take a 
drink, over which he condescendingly expressed the 
wish that they might all soon become as good shots 
as himself. 





“Awnp wilt thou ever, ever be faithless to me, 
again?” ‘ Nay, dearest,” he replied. 

And she neighed.—Bardstown Gaz. 

“ And wilt thou be my own faithful, loving wife? 
Oh, wilt thou?” And she wilted.—Johnson’s Age. 

“ And we shall live lovingly together in a dear lit- 
tle shanty—shan’t we ?” 

And they shantied.—Lou. Journal. 

“ And wilt thou—nay, I know thou wilt repair my 
hose—darn them ?” 

And she “ darned ’em.”— Correspondent. 





Among the many slain in the fearful engagement 
at Mohoumdpore, (Oude,) was found the body of a 
woman, dressed in a garment dyed black; she was 
armed like the rest of her tribe, with a pair of pistols 
and a sword, and must have been killed by a grape 
shot. It is said she was a very religious woman, 
and was much venerated in consequence of having 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 





“Jim, this family of yours appears to be a very ex+ 
tensive ono in Virginia. [ see it mentioned con- 
stantly there.” ‘Oh, yes, our family connection is 
very extensive. The name is quite a common one.” 
“Yes, I see by the newspaper that one of that name 
in the western part of the state has been hung.” “The 
deuce you say.” ‘He was a darkey, too.” “Aye, 
they are of several varieties, Ned, white and black.” 
“ And sometimes blue and green. Hey, Jim?” 





Tue Welsh have a saying, that if a woman were 
as quick with her feet as with her tongue, she would 
catch lightning enough to kindle the fire in the 
morning. 

“On, that my governor were seized with a remit- 
tant fever!” is sometimes the unfilial wish of a 
medical student. 





Ir is a man’s destiny still to be longing for some- 
thing, and the gratification of one set of wishes but 
prepares the dissatisfied soul for the conception of 
another. The child of a year old wants little but 
food and sleep; and no sooner is he supplied with a 
sufficient allowance of either of these very excellent 
things, than he begins whimpering, or yelling it may 
be, for the other. At three, the young urchin be- 
comes enamored of sugar-plums, apple-pie, and con- 
fectionery. At six, his imagination runs to kites. 
marbles, and tops, and an abundance of playtime. 
At ten, the boy wants to leave school, and have no- 
thing to do but go bird-nesting and blackberry hunt- 
ing. At fifteen, he wants a beard and a watch, and 
a pair of Wellington boots. At twenty, he wishes to 
cut a figure and ride horses; sometimes his thirst 
for display breaks out in dandyism, and sometimes 
in poetry ; he wants sadly to be in love, and takes it 
for granted that-all the ladies are dying forhim. The 
young man of twenty-five wants a wife ; and at thirty 
he longs to be single again. From thirty to forty he 
wants to be rich, and thinks more of making money 
then spending it. About this time, also, he dabbles 
in politics and wants office. At fifty, he wants ex- 
cellent dinners and capital wine, and considers a nap 
in the afternoon indispensable. The respectable old 
gentleman of sixty wants to retire from business 
with a snug independence of three or four hundred 
thousands, and live in the country ; and then for the 
rest of his life he wants to be young again. 





“THERE he goes again,” said Mrs. Partington, in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, as a member stood up 
for the fifth time to speak on a question. “There 
he goes like a soda fountain, and just as fluidly as 
water! Now, Isaac, mind him, and see if you can’t 
become 2, speaker of the house of reprehensible some 
times. IL declare!” continued she, as 1 new burst 
of eloquence reached her ear. “ it does seem as if the 
mantlepiece of Daniel Webster had fell onto him, 
he is so bright.” 





A PRINTER, not long since, being flung by his 
sweetheart, went to the printing office, and tried to 
commit suicide with the shooting-stick, but the thing 
wouldn’t go off. The devil, wishing to pacify him, 
told him to peep into the sanctum, where the editor 
was writing duns to delinquent subscribers. He did 
so, and the effect was magical. He said the picture 
of despair reconciled him to his fate. 





“No man,” says Mrs. Partington, ‘ was better cal- 
culated to judge of pork than my poor husband was; 
when he was a living man, he knew what good hogs 
were, for he had been brought up among ’em from 
his childhood.” 

“ Bitz,” said Bob, “ why is that tree called weep- 
ing willow?” “Kase one of the sneaking plaguy 
things grew near to our old school-house, and sup- 
plied the master with switches.” 

Ir you walk up the street with a bouquet in your 
hand, nine women out of ten will look attentively 
at it, while not one man in twenty will notice its 
existence. 
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As avery interesting young lady was passing down 
Main Street, Buffalo, some time since, she was some- 
what startled upon hearing some one behiad her in 
earnest entreaty that she would stop. On looking 
around, she beheld a man apparently well dressed, 
but with a wild look, rapidly approaching her. With 
admirable coolness, the lady awaited his approach, 
and upon his resting his hand upon her shoulder, 
. said, “ Well, sir, can Ido anything for you?” “Yes, 
madam, you can,” replied the maniac; “I am in 
search of a partner and a bosom friend.” ‘ Well,” 
answered the lady, “almost any one who behaves 
himself in a proper manner, could, I should think, 
easily find one.” ‘ Do you really think so,” was the 
rejoinder ; “then, madam,” laying his hands impres- 
sively upon his breast, “allow me to make you a for- 
mal offer of my heart and hand.” The lady, not at 
all taken aback by so astounding a declaration, 
quietly replied, “that the street was hardly a proper 
place for so important a declaration—that a more 
private one would be better suited for so delicate a 
communication.” The maniac, soothed and delight- 
ed with visions, perhaps with a cosy tete-a-tete with 
his fair interlocutor of some future time, said, “I 
thank you for your good advice—good-morning,” 
and departed with a graceful bow, leaving the young 
lady to pursue her walk without further molestation. 


Some of the outside editors who have no souls for 
sweet sounds, occasionally give vent to the puzzled 
dissatisfaction which they feel at the opera, in queer 
language :—“ In what does an execution of an ope- 
ratic pieco consist—such, for instance, as ‘Casta 
Diva,’ from Norma, sung by Parodi? A gradually 
modulating howl—a squeak, a squall, a thrill, and a 
gutteral google-google-google—a deafening baw] like 
the hoarse whistle of a locomotive engine, when un- 
der full headway—a queeky, queeky, queeky—wop, 
wop, wop—a half angle stoop—a Machiavelian smile 
and a vamose !” 


Tue New Bedford Mercury says that the whaling 
brig Maria, which returned to that port recently from 
the Pacific, is, beyond question, the oldest vessel in 
the United States. She was the first ship that hoisted 
the American flag at the river Thames at the conclu- 
sion of the war of the American Revolution. She 
has already outlived on the ocean many of her more 
pretentious juniors, and promises to do good service 
yet to her owners. 


Tue following conundrum took the prize of a pew- 
ter pitcher, at a recent woman’s rights convention 
held in Connecticut: 

“Why is a married man like a candle?” 

“ Because he frequently goes out of a night when 
he oughtn’ to.” 


Dante’s famous line, “ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here!” has been recommended as a motto for 
American railroad cars. 

Tue way to make water taste better than cham- 
pagne, is to eat salt fish about six hours previous to 
imbibing it. 





———e 


“ Popping the question” in Peru, is very romantic, 
The suitor appears on the appointed evening with a 
gayly dressed troubadour under the balcony of his 
beloved ; the singer steps before her flower-bedecked 
window, and sings her beauties in the name of her. 
lover. He compares her size to that of a palm tree; 
her lips to two blushing rose-buds; and her womanly 
form to that of the dove. With assumed harshness, 
the lady asks the lover—“ Who are you, and what 
do you want?” He answers with ardent confidence— 
“The dove I adore: the stars live in the harmony of 
love, and why should not we, too, love each other?” 
Then the proud beauty gives herself away; she takes 
her flower wreath from her hair, and throws it down 
to her lover, promising to be his forever. 


An extraordinary rise has taken place at Paris in 
diamonds, in consequence of numerous purchases 
made for Russia; it is not less than twenty to twenty- 


‘five per cent., and our diamond merchants are nearly 


all sold out. These purchases for Russia are bought 
in connection with the approaching coronation of the 
Emperor Nicholas. 


Tue following is the copy of the direction upon a 
business letter received at the post office in Danville, 
Kentucky, recently :— 

“tow Post Ofis 
Danville boil county 
caintucky 
tow mister lucius J. 
W. Ainer whoo lifs 
thar and Keaps a Stor 
thar in hast” 


A PEARL of lustrous, rosy tint, is sometimes found 
in the old pearl fisheries at the head of the Persian 
Gulf; but these rose-pearls are so rare and beautiful, 
that they are sedulously gathered and retained among 
the jewels of the richest Asiastic princes, and are 
seldom encountered in Europe. So few and inferior 
are the rose-tinted pearls that find their way to Eu- 
ropean gem dealers, that the famous pearl called the 
“Blush of the Morning,” by Persian poets, was 
almost deemed a creation of fancy. 


Mr. Jayitooxs changed his boarding-house the 
other day, because his landlord would persist in 
bringing sausages home in his hat. Mr. Doyle left 
because Mrs. Soleum objected to his driving nails in 
the bureau to hang his boots on. 

A DAMSEL was asked—“ When a lady and gentle- 
man quarreled, and each considers the other at fault, 
which of the two ought to be the first to advance to- 
wards a reconciliation?” Her reply was—* The best 
hearted and the wisest of the two.” 

Tue Universe asserts that the question of the Holy 
Places, the first apparent cause of the war, has nol 
been touched by the Conferences, but will be amica- 
bly settled between France and Turkey. 

An artist in New Orleans is about getting up 4 
panorama of a law suit. The first scene begins with 
the year one, and the last closes with doomsday. 

AN acquaintance suggests the propriety of ehang- 
ing the popular name needlework, to neediess work 
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TERE are some hotels in our large cities kept on 
whatis styled the European plan; that is, no meals are 
furnished by the establishment. A man takes a 
room by the night or by the week, and furnishes 
himself with meals wherever he may see proper and 
at any time. We had occasion to visit one of these 
establishments not long ago, at an early hour in the 
morning to see a friend who was going off in one of 
the early railway trains. On the third floor, a very 
long, straight passage way afforded entrance to the 
rooms, the doors of which lined it on both sides. 
Finding our man, we were soon cosily engaged in a 
chat, when @ noise in the corridor attracted our at- 
tention. “I don’t owe you anything, sir,” said one 
voice. “It’s a shame,” cried another, “that after 
cheating honest tradesmen of their bills, you should 
osult them by asking them here to be paid, and 
then refusing them.” Opening the room door, we 
both stepped into the corridor. Only one man was 
there. Jie was standing before a door close at hand 
gesticulating and talking violently. Looking about 
for the other person whose voice we had heard, we 
perceived a young man’s head thrust out of a tran- 
som window over the door before which the person 
was standing. “ Ah!” said my friend, “I know 
that fellow. He cheats everybody; small tradesmen 
especially, he never pretends to pay.” While the 
colloquy was going on, another person came along 
the corridor, and, stopping before the projecting 
head, remarked with a pleased air, ‘Ah! Mr, Green, 


so you’ve made up your mind to pay my bill at last. i 


Better iate than never.” ‘“ Pay thunder,” cried out 
the head, “I never told you anything of the kind.” 
By this time all the doors along the passage way 
had been opened, and persons in morning gowns or 
dishabille, peeped out of them—the fun waxed fast 
and furious. Presently more creditors arrived on 
the same errand as the others. All had been invited 
to call at that particular hour, as they would then 
certainly be paid; and their rage on ascertaining 
that their errand was bootless, exceeded all bounds, 
Some of the sleepy heads in the hotel, who had been 
up very late the night previous, began to grumble 
about having their rest disturbed. One burly fellow 
called out to Mr. Green, the proprietor of the pro- 
jecting head, “ Why don’t you pay your debts like 
on honest man, and not annoy people in this way.” 
The servants now gathered about, and at length the 
landlord came. “ Mr. Green,” said he, “ what is all 
this disturbance about.” Mr. Green protested that 
he did not know. The creditors all began at once 
to tell their wrongs. The landlord could only dis- 
tinguish that Mr. Green had swindled them, “ Mr. 
Green,” said he, “I don’t care about your affairs, 
but my lodgers cannot be annoyed by your mis- 
doings. You must leave the house this morning. 
Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, addressing the creditors, 
“you must leave here now.” As they saw that no- 
thing was to be made there, they did so at once. 
Mr. Green’s head had disappeared. The others sunk 
back into the obscurity of their rooms. And then 
we observed one man standing in a doorway laugh- 
ing immoderately. “ Pray, sir,” asked I, “do you 





} 
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know anything about this?” “Oh, yes!” he replied 
“come in, and I’ll tell you.” We did so. The story 
was that his name was Green, also, but he was no 
relative of the other. He had been somewhat an- 
noyed by the creditors of his namesake, mistaking 
the person, and presenting their bills to him. He, 
therefore, hit upon the expedient of smoking out the 
swindler. Waiting upon all the creditors whom he 
could ascertain, he told them that he had expostu- 
lated with Green on the inconvenience inflicted upon 
him, and that he had agreed to pay his debts. They 
were, therefore, invited to call at the hotel at the 
hour stated, and be sure to go to room No. —. The 
consequence was that Green was effectually smoked 
out, 





The Sandusky Register says that a most singular 
peenomenon is now to be seen round the dock in the 
water. Immense numbers of whitefish last fall were 
cleaned on the docks, and the offal and spawn were 
thrown into the bay. This spawn has hatched, and 
now around the docks may be seen millions of minia- 
ture whitefish. 





AMERICAN fun seems to us by all odds the richest 
afloat. There is a relish, freshness, novelty about 
it that is not visible in the “quips and quirks and 
wanton wiles” of Europe. And of all sources of 
amusement, we believe that the newspaper press of 
our country is the richest. Its jokes are not mere 
puns. There are all sorts of hits and smacks going 
ck and forth among the papers. Some sheets, such 
as the Boston Post, Albany Knickerbocker, Louis- 
ville Journal, and others we could mention, have 
earned quite a reputation for their editors in this way. 
But the country press, which seldom receives the 


| proper degree of credit for its genuine originality, 





affords endless amusement to those who are in the 
habit of reading it regularly. The pleas put forth 
by the proprietors for their patrons to come up to 
the scratch and pay their back debts, have a serio- 
comic touch about them sometimes, that is irresisti- 
ble. There are many persons who look upon the 
country press as by no means beneficial to the pro- 
gress of the republic. For ourselves, we regard it as 
a sure indication of the state of popular feeling in 
the interior, as a source of much really good humor- 
ous and other literature, and as in many ways, a very 
valuable institution. We know of no other nation 
in the world where it could exist in such extraordi- 
nary development as it does here. That its editorial 
spirit is apt to run into extremes, is but natural, con- 
sidering the strange energy of the people from the 
midst of which the editors spring. The press in our 
large cities is not the less liable to the same evils, 
notwithstanding the superior means, education and 
position it enjoys. The country press, therefore, 
should rather be fostered than derided, as it is des- 
tined to become an influence of even more importance 
in the United States than it is at present. 





A PRINTER never ought to back out from an “ af- 
fair of honor,” because he is skilled in the use of 
shooting-sticks. 
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Ir is very amusing to observe the proceedings of 
Congress, and to see with what supreme indifference 
the House of Representatives treats its rules. A 
subject is referred to the Committee of the Whole 
There it stays fora month or more. An hour is 
fixed every day to resume deliberations upon it. The 
form is regularly gone through with, but not a word 
is said about the measure during the debate. Every- 
thing else imaginable in the political world is dis- 
cussed, but the matter before the House is carefully 
avoided. At length, the committee votes on the 
measure, reports it to the House, and is discharged ! 
This, we presume, is considering it in a Pickwickian 
sense. Equally Pickwickian are the quarrels and 
reconciliations between members of congress in open 
session. When will our people learn to discard with 
contempt all who engage in these disgraceful broils ? 





Tue Vincennes (Ind.) Gazette gives the following 
account of an “onion party,” two or three of which 
have been given in Vincennes during the past season. 
A company of young ladies congregate, a la Lucy 
Stone—that is, excluding all masculines—and amuse 
themselves during the early part of the evening in 
playing ‘‘ Euchre,” “ Dead Head,” (the latter a very 
interesting and exciting game, played with cards and 
buttons,) &c. Refreshments are then set out, which 
consist of raw onions, salt, &c., instead of cake and 
wine, as was formerly the case. Fast age, this. 





Few of our own country readers have, perhaps, 
ever seen one of the oyster venders so frequent in our 
large cities, crying with a terribly hoarse voice, 
“ Oystees, oh! yah da go!” while a poor old cart, in 
a wretched state of dilapidation, and a still poorer 
old horse, picked up for about five dollars, at some 
horse market, follow slowly with the load of oysters. 
They are a peculiar race, these oystermen, Scarcely 
any are of foreign birth. In Philadelphia, the 
suuthern end of the town, better known 4s Southwark, 
is their favorite place of residence. One bright 
morning, as we were strolling down through that 
suburb, shortly after sunrise, to enjoy the fresh air, 
we observed a very animated colloquy between one 
of these oystermen and his wife. He had just come 
home in his cart, after being out all night on a terrible 
cruise; and though he had been very drunk, he had 
managed to sober himself in some way. His wife 
was a stout, well-made woman, physically, perhaps, 
a little too much so, for it was quite evident that she 
was able to hold her own inafight. Standing a few 
feet from the curbstone, she was lecturing her hus- 
band in a style which was rather more emphatic than 
agreeable. Her round, clear, sharp voice could be 
heard half a square off, as she proceeded to let out 
the family secrets. The oysterman looked the pic- 
ture of patience and repentance, as sitting in his wa- 
gon, with his elbows on his knees, and his chin rest- 
ing upon his hands, he seemed brooding over his 
errors. The lady’s oration was quite long, and every 
paragraph wound up with a denunciation of him as 
a “drunken, lying, thieving, dirty vagabone scape- 
gallows.” Heads were popped out of the neighbor- 
ing windows. Little boys and girls gathered to see 
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the fun. Hard looking customers, who had grown 
familiar with all that sort of thing, and were tickled 
to death to see a fellow-unfortunate in such a scrape 
strolled out with their hands in their pockets and 
their pipes in their mouths, to enjoy the scene. This 
was getting a little too warm for the oysierman in 
the cart. He began to’ feel as though he couid sink 
through the smallest possible aperture. “You want 
me to get your breakfast for you, you drunken, lying, 
thieving, dirty vagabone seape-gallows,” cried out 
the woman, growing fiercer. “Yes, 1 do, old lady,” 
said the oysterman at length, roused to indignation, 
“Yes, I do, and if you don’t dry up, and go in the 
house and get it in short order, I’ll get out o’ my 
cart and give you such a lickin as you aint had for 
an age.” Suiting the action to the word, he was de- 
scending from the cart, when the wife, with a vivid 
recollection of the meaning of the word “lickin’,” 
fearfully ejaculated, “Yes, you'd better try it, you 
drunken—” We lost the rest of the dialogue, for 
both parties disappeared in the house, and slammed 
the door. Poor woman! her indignation got the 
better of her judgment. How many wives there aro 
who forget that lectures of this kind do no good 
whatever, and that so far from reclaiming an erring 
spouse, they are more likely to confirm evil habits, 
On such occasions, one kind word is worth a thou- 
sand bitter taunts. 





An exchange paper, the editor of which, no doubt 
lately “set up” with a widow, goes off thus: “ For 
the other half of a courting match, there is nothing 
like an interesting widow. There’s as much differ- 
ence between courting a damsel and an attractive 
widow, as there is in ciphering in addition and dou- 
ble rule of three. Courting a girl is like eating fruit, 
all very nice as far as it extends; but doing tho 
amiable to a blue-eyed bereaved one in black crape, 
comes under the head of preserves—rich, pungent, 
sirupy. For delicious courting, we repeat, give usa 
live ‘ widder.’ ” 





Ir is a curious fact, that those women who have 
made the most acquaintances during a long course 
of years, have by far the best memory for faces and 
persons. 

Way is a fly one of the tallest of insects? Because 
he stands over six feet without sboes or stockings. 

“HAVE you read my last speech?” said a prosy 
orator, the other day, toa friend. “I hope 80,” Was 
the satisfactory reply. 

Tur lassie that “dropped her eyes to the ground,” 
last week, by the assistance of a derrick, has had 
had them raised to their proper position. 

Hoop says that artistic enthusiasm is like turtle 
soup—for one quart of real, there are hogsheads of 
false—and calves’ head in proportion. 





Ir a piece of white paper be moistened with pure 
otto of roses, the.oil will evaporate, leaving no trace 
but a marked perfume. If, however, it is a mixture, 
a stain will be left on the paper, without odor. This 
is a scientific mode of testing the quality of this 
article. 
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Iron ships can be built in England, for about fif- 
teen dollars less per tun than timber ones ; and with 
the same outside measurement, an iron ship of 1800 
tuns burden will carry 300 tuns more than a timber- 
built vessel. 

The last number of the Nautical Magazine recom- 
mends iron bulkheads for wooden steamers, and it 
also states that the planking of a ship is its main 
safeguard from foundering. Iron plates, then have 
immense advantages over wooden planks for the 
outside covering of ships; their edges can be made 
with flanges fitting snug into one another, and 
which, when riveted, makes the whole hull tight as 
a steam boiler, and far more of a homogeneous whole 
than it is possible to make the hull of a timber 
vessel. 

No iron ship has yet been built in our country, 
although there have been a few small iron steamers. 
But as ship timber becomes more scarce and dear, 
iron will be resorted to as a substitute ; and it isa 
pleasing reflection that the art of iron ship building 
is ready to our hands. No vast outlays of money 
will have to be made in experiments: they have 
already been made on the other side of the ocean, 
and we have their results before us in the construc- 





tion of such steamers as the Persia and Edinburgh. 


An Englishman met an Irish pig driver at Liver- 
pool: “I say Pat,” said the Englishman, addressing 
himself to the Irishman, who had just landed a lot 
of pigs from Ireland, and at whose expense he wished 
to have a joke, “I say Pat?” “Yessir!” “Just 
tell me how’s your Irish pigs?” “An, sure you 
don’t know whether they are Irish or English pigs?” 
“Yes I do; I know they are natives of Ireland; I’m 
quite sure they’re Irish.” An’ how do you know 
it?” “I know it by their accent.” “ An’ did you 
hear the pigs spake, then?” “No, I didn’t, but I 
heard them grunt!” ‘Och, then,” said Pat, taking 
off his hat and holding his hair with one hand, and 
bowing and scraping his foot at the same time, “an’ 
sure it’s yourself must have had a great trate, if ye’ve 
any ear for music.” For consolation the English- 
man resorted to a beefsteak, and a mug of half-and- 
half. 


ALTHOUGH women are supposed to be the talkative 
sex, itis not less true that in learning a foreign 
tongue, men acquire more readily the facility in 
speaking it, while the ladies understand it better and 
sooner when spoken to. 

Tre Boston Post says that new trials in the Ameri- 
can courts, are to attorneys what relapses are to phy- 
sicians. 





RWebiew of New Books. 


The Miscelluneous Works of the late Richard Penn | 
Smith. Collected by his son Horace W. Smith, 
and published by him, at No. 69. South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 

RicHARD Penn Smita is perhaps but little known | 
beyond the confines of his native city, Philadelphia. 
But he was a most industrious writer, and whatever 
he wrote was characterized by decided talent. Many 
of his dramatic pieces were performed with complete 
success ; one of these, the tragedy of Caius Marius, 
was written for Edwin Forrest and performed by 
him for a time. Its merit is indisputable, and 
we know not why Mr. F. has dropped it. Among 
his other plays we may mention “The Venitian,” 
“ Actress of Padua,” “ Disowned,” “ The Deformed; 
or, A Woman’s Zeal,” “ A Wife at a Venture,” ete. 
His compositions were written with wonderful swift- 
hess. His biographer says that several of his suc- 
cessful pieces were written and performed at a week’s 
notice. He also wrote a novel called “The For- 
saken,” and a great variety of short stories. The 
volume now before us contains the fugitive pieces of 
Mr. Smith, in prose and poetry. But they are not 
all of his fugitives, for he wrote a great number of 
such without preserving copies of them. No ade- 
quate judgment of the merits of a writer can be 
formed from such offerings, and it is to be regretted 
that his son, in collecting the writings of his father, 
had not taken a wider field and endeavored to present 





the public with a collected edition of all his works— 
plays, tales, novels, etc., such an effort would have 


afforded tne American public an opportunity of 


| doing justice to the fame of one of our bright intellects 


of whom, as yet, too little isknown. Let us hope that 
some one of our principal Philadelphia publishing 
houses will take this matter in hand, and get out a 
handsome edition of the works of Richard Penn 
Smith. As a specimen of his poetical style, we ex- 
tract from the volume before us the following :— 


THE COTTAGE LOVERS. 
The mist of the morn is still gray on the mountain ; 
The heather bell blooms on the brink of the foun- 
tain ; 
Soft murmurs the stream from the mossy rock gush- 


ing, 
But wildly and loud through the dark ravine rushing. 


The heath-cock is springing elate from his nest; 
The pale morn is sinking in calmness to rest ; 
The first streak of light is seen over the ocean; 
The chorister’s songs put the dull air in motion. 


The horn of the huntsman sounds far o’er the hill ; 

The voice of the fleet hound is frequent and shrill; 

While panting the chased stag appears at the lake ; 

He swims the dark stream and then bounds through 
the brake. 


How sweet is the woodbine o’er yon lattice creeping, 
Which blushingly steals where the maiden is sleeping, 
How softly the breeze sounds that kisses the billow; 
But softer by far is the sigh on yon pillow! 


The dash of the light oar is heard on the lake ; 
The soft voice of love sings, ‘‘ Awake, oh awake, 
The first streak of morning is gray on the hill ; 
The voice of the barn-cock is frequent and shrill. 
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“Then come, dearest come, where thy soul may be 
free 

As the pure breeze that wafts o’er the marginless sea; 

We'll sport on life’s stream as we gently pass o’er it, 

And feel not the breeze as we’re gliding before it.” 


The light form of one at the lattice is seen, 

And ruby lips glow through the foliage of green, 

Like a bud of the vine the fresh breezes perfuming, 

Ere the breath of the morning has kissed it to 
blooming. 


“ Oh come, dearest, come, to the cot of thy lover, 
Where souls may be free as the wings of the plover, 
And hearts be as pure as the vestal maid’s shrine, 
And the day-star of true love shall never decline.” 


The maiden now stands on the brink of the stream, 
And looks upon life as a. fairy-like dream ; 

For she hies to the spot where her soul may be blest, 
With a passion as mild as the dove in its nest. 


On the stern of the skiff she is seated in haste; 

Her lover beside her, with arm round her waist; 

He presses her lips as they float from the shore, 
And they mingle their songs with the dash of the oar. 


With spirits as wild as the fawn at the fountain, 

They glide o’er the lake and then stroll up the moun- 
tain 

Where the day-star of true love in beauty is shining, 

And burns still more brightly as life is declining. 


The Island of Cuba. By Alexander Humboldt. 
Translated from the Spanish, with Notes and a 
Preliminary Essay by J. S. Thrasher. New York: 
Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau Street. 

The translator of this work is the same person who, 
some years ago, had his newspaper, in Havana, sup- 
pressed by the Spanish government, his property 
confiscated, and himself banished for some real or 
supposed connection with the fillibustering efforts 
of Lopez and the Cuban Junta. His residence in 
Cuba made him familiar with everything relating to 
the Island, its inhabitants and its institutions. 
Hence, he is a very appropriate translator of Hum- 
boldt’s work, or rather, that portion of the personal 
narrative of the great traveler, which relates to Cuba. 
The baron traveled in the tropical regions of America 
with Monsieur Bonpland, and his Cuban narrative 
has been published in the French and Spanish lan- 
guages as a separate work. No complete version of 
it has ever before appeared in English. Mr. Thrasher 
says in his preface, that he was stimulated to under- 
take the labor of translation by the oft-repeated in- 
quiry of him as to the best work on Cuba; and that 
a long continued residence on the island, and a study 
of its condition and resources, had convinced him 
that Baron Humboldt’s work is the best that has 
been written on the subject. As many changes have 
oecurred in the political affairs of the island since 
Humboldt wrote, and the possession of this “ Gem of 
the Antilles” has become a question of momentous 
international importance, Mr. Thrasher has prefixed 
to Humboldt’s narrative a preliminary essay of his 
own, in which he details the whole history of the 
island down to the present time, with all the changes 
and struggles that have occurred, and remarks upon 
various phases of “the Cuban question.” As he be- 
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longs to the Cuban annexation party of the United 
States, his views will doubtless appear pretty strange 
to those not of that way of thinking; but the whole 
of the work is valuable for the information it con. 
tains, and these opinions should not deter any one 
from reading it. 

The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, 

By the Rev. C. Kingsley, Author of “ Hypatia,” 

“ Amyas Leigh,” ete., with Illustrations by the au- 

thor. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This is a child’s book, as its title indicates, and 
hence criticism of it is superfluous. Mr. Kingsley is 
a good writer and thorough Christian. And when 
to these we add that he understands how and what 
to write for children, it will be seen that his book 
commends itself to the notice of heads of families, 
The fairy tales are taken from the classical literature 
of ancient Greece, and include the stories of Perseus, 
the Argonauts, and Theseus. 





A Lady’s Second Journey Round the World, from 
London to the Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, Ceram, the Moluccas, California, 
Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the United States. By 
Ida Pfeiffer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s narrative of her first journey round 

the world has been read by thousands in the United 
States, who were pleased with her remarkable adven- 
tures and the agreeable style in which she narrated 
them. It appears from the preface to the present 
work, that when she first left her native country, a 
commencement of the wanderings which gave rise to 
it, nothing was further from her thoughts than 
making a second journey round the world, as her 
pecuniary means were inadequate to such a under- 
taking. She went to London with the intention of 
embarking for Australia, but was obliged to renounce 
the intention, for just before her journey to England, 
the discovery of the great gold fields of that country 
had occurred, and the cost of passage thither, and of 
living there, had risen enormously. She therefore 
went to Dutch India, where the government authori- 
ties received her so well and offered so much aid as to 
iuduce her to undertake another journey round the 
world. She is the only lady we know of who 
achieved such a thing. 





The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By J. 
L. Motley. In three volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

The author of this work has given to the public 4 
history which is destined to be ranked among the 
efforts of Prescott, Bancroft, and Macaulay. The 
subject he has chosen, is one full of interest, and 
which hitherto has not received the attention it de- 
served at the hands of the American public. It is in 
itself a complete, thorough, and well-digested history 
of the Dutch Republic. By this great effort, to which, 
doubtless, he has devoted many years of severe and 
constant labor, Mr. Motley has elevated himself to 
the front rank of historians. His style is agreeable, 
though occasionally where he quotes phrases from 
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He has omitted the quotation marks. We judge this 
to be the error of his proof-reader, as there are many 
others in the book which betray slovenliness in the 
printer. But it is bad habit in such a work as this, 
to quote the language of others, except in the cita- 
tion of historical facts. 








The Teacher, Moral Influences Employed in the In- 
struction and Government of the Young. A New 
and Revised Edition. By Jacob Abbott. New | 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book is illustrated by engravings, some of 
which seem to us out of character and place in a work 
of so grave a character. If there are any teachers 
who can be benefited by such clap-trap efforts to 
attract attention, they must be but ill adapted to | 
their profession. | 
Jewelry and the Precious Stones: With a History | 

and Description from Models of the largest indivi- | 

dual Diamonds known: including particularly, a 

consideration of the Koh-i-Noor’s claim to noto- 

riety. By Hipponax Roset. Published by John Pen- 
nington & Son, No. 61 South Seventh Street, Phila. 

The matter of this work appeared originally in 
half a dozen chapters in “ The Bizarre,” an original 
and very interesting weekly paper, formerly published 
in Philadelphia. We extract from its pages the fol- 
lowing in reference to the Turquoise :-— 

The Turquoise. The name of this gem is sup- 
posed to be derived from Turkey, the country whose 
merchants first brought it into the Western markets. 
Persia seems to have been the country where it was 
earliest found. But it has since been discovered in 
Khorassen, Bucharia, and the Syrian Desert. Its 
lustre is dull or waxy, and its colors are variously, sky- 
blue; greenish-blue, occasionally apple-green, and 
sometimes yellowish. This is the genuine or 
Oriental Turquoise. It is found on small gangs of 
bog-ore, in silicious shiste, in boulders, ke. 

There is another stone called Turquoise—gene- 
rally Occidental Turquoise—which Professor Nicol 
treats as rather an imitation, than a genuine Tur- 
quoise. It is supposed to consist of fossil, antedilu- 
vian teeth, colored by hydrated copper-oxide or 
phosphate of iron. The principal localities of this 
are certain portions of Siberia and France. Its color 
is light-blue, or dark-blue, or bluish-green. It is 
easily distinguished from the Oriental species by 
being internally foliated and streaked—a fact indi- 
cating a bony composition—and by its not taking so 
high a polish. The blue specimens often turn pale 
or green with age, but their color may frequently be 
restored by scraping them and putting them in hot 
ashes, and then subjecting them toanew polish. MM. 
Duhamel and Guettard proved, many years ago, that 
the bones of animals could be colored by making 
them eat madder. P : 

The Oriental Turquoise takes a fine polish, and is 
so highly valued in the East, as an ornamental stone, 
that the Persian Shah retains the best specimens for 
his Own use, 

Both kinds are used for numerous purposes in 
Jewelry, such as for rings, brooches, &c., as also for 
mounting other precious gems. 2," 

The price of the Turquoise has greatly fallen within 
the last ten years. The Oriental is generally four 





times higher than that of the Occidental, one of 
pea-size being worth about five dollars. 
There is said to be a Jeweler in Moscow, who pos- 


longing to Nadir, the Shah of Persia, who wore it as 
an amulet. He values it at 5,000 roubles. 

In the Museum of the Imperial Academy at Mos- 
cow is a Turquoise more than three inches long and 
one inch broad. And among the Imperial treasures 
at Moscow, is a throne covered with gold and stud- 
ded with two thousand Turquoises. 

The Turquoise has long been employed as a medi- 


_cine—probably under the impulse of the same notions 


which are embodied in the following extract from 


_Nicols, with which we close :— 


“As that if it be worn in a ring of gold it will pre- 
serve men from falls, and from the bruises proceed- 
ing of them, by receiving that harm into itself, which 
otherwise would fall upon the man: yet these ver- 
tues are said not to be in this gemm except the gemm 
be received of gift. 

It is likewise said to take away all enmity and to 


' reconcile man and wife. 


Rueus saith that he saw a Turchoys which, upon 
the death of its master, lost all its beauty and con- 
tracted a cleft, which a certain man afterwards buying 
at an under price, returned again to its former glory 
and beauty, as if, saith he, by a certain sense it had 


| perceived itself to have found a new master. The 


same author saith of it, that it doth change, grow 
pale, and destitute of its native color, if he that 
weareth it do at any time grow infirm or weak; and 
again upon the recovery of its master, that it doth 
recover its own lovely beauty which ariseth of the 
temperament of its own naturall heat, and becometh 
ceruleous like a serene heaven. 

This stone is very delightfull to the eye, and is 
thought much to strengthen the sight, because it 
doth not by its over brightnesse too much dissipate 
the visive faculty, nor by its overmuch obscurenesse 
too much concentrate the visive faculty.” 





Memorials and other Papers, by Thomas De Quincey. 

Author of “Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,” ete. In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

De Quinsey has a letter in this book, addressed to 
his Boston publishers, in which he pays them a high 
compliment for having previously rendered him an 
essential service in collecting his widely scattered 
miscellanies, and having voluntarily made him a par- 
ticipator in the profits of their publication. From 
this it seems that Messrs. Ticknor and Fields lost 
nothing by their voluntary liberality, since De 
Quincey, on the strength of it, has voluntarily sent 
them this book. The contents of the volumes before 
us, are: “The Orphan Heiress,” “Oxferd,” “The 
Pagan Oracles,” “The Revolution of Greece,” Klos 

terheim,” “The Sphinx’s Riddle,” and “The Tem- 
plar’s Dialogues.” We do not deem it necessary to 
add anything in reference to the genius or style of 
De Quincey, as, doubtless, our readers are generally 
familiar with his writings, but these “Memorials” 
are full of interest. 





Wayside Songs. By Edward C. Goodwin, Author of 
“ Hampton Heights.” Published by Mason Bro- 
thers, New York. For sale in Philadelphia, by T. 
B. Peterson, 102 Chestnut St. 

The poems in this volume are of that fugitive cast 
of which the present age is so fruitful. Many of 
them read smoothly, and all are pleasant. They 
evince considerable talent for versification, though 





sesses a Turquoise two inches long, formerly be- 





but little elevated thought, and too many of the lines 
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j 
bear the marks of haste. Still we like the effusions 


of Mr. Goodwin, and find in them reason to hope for 
better things hereafter. We extract the following, 
as a fair specimen of his style :— 


THE TURNPIKE GATE-KEEPER. 


Bryonp the bridge, on the old post road, 
The keeper’s cottage stood, 

On a little mound of rising ground, 
Fronting a chestnut wood ; 

But a half-choked well, and a broken bough 

Are all that remain for the cottage now. 


She was very poor, and with frugal care 
. Gathered her small supply; 
And from early day until evening gray, 
Sewed with a steadfast eye; 
And travelers passing late at night, 
Beheld her there by a single light. 


She was all alone, and sought no friends; 
And, save on the Sabbath day, 

Was seldom seen on the village green, 
Or near to the dusty way, 

Except by the open gate to stand, 

And take the fare from the traveler’s hand. 


Some summer fruits form the neighboring fields, 
By the shattered curb she laid, 

And ever there, in the summer air, 
The mossy bucket swayed; 

And the thirsty steed at noon came near, 

And strangers paused for the simple cheer. 


The chestnut wood of my school-boy days, 
With its roof of varied hue, 
Where dark between the woof of green, 
Was tangled the warp of blue; 
Where winds sighed low, like a minstrel rude, 
Chanting the lays of the solitude. 


And sometimes here, when the sun was gone, 
And the dew dripped off the leaves, 
A boy I stood, in the whispering wood, 
And gazed on the garnered sheaves 
That were scattered about in the twilight’s span, 
Like the silent tents of a caravan. 


And when again my wandering feet 
To her lonely door drew nigh, 
She would sit alone on the threshold stone, 
With her face on the distant sky, 
As if she communed with them that kept 
Their watch when the babe of Bethlehem slept. 


‘But years are past, and my hairs are gray, 
And the widow’s grave has long been made ; 
And the chestnut wood, where the cottage stood, 
Gives place to a gleaming glade ; 
And a half-choked well and a broken bough 
Are all that remain for my childhood now. 





A new British Art-Gallery. 

In the British House of Lords, on the 6th of 
March, Lord Stanhope, better known as Lord Mahon, 
moved, “that an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty” [whatever that may mean in our 
régeme of “ constitutional fictions,’”’] “that Her Ma- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to take into her 
royal consideration, in connection with thc site of 
the present National Gallery, the practicability and 
expediency of forming, by degrees, a Gallery of Ori- 
ginal Portraits—such portraits to consist, as far as 











possible, of those persons who are most honorably 
commemorated in British history, as warriors, or as 
statasmen, or in arts, literature, or science.” The 
means for which the mover of the address petitions, 
in order to carry out the project, are modest in the 
extreme: £1,000 to start with, and a yearly £500 
afterwards. His fellow-peers, on both sides of the 
House, so far from throwing any impediment in 
Lord Stanhope’s way, helped him with suggestions, 
having the general aim of enlarging the sphere and 
means of operation. It was hinted that the terms 
of the motion, strictly accepted, might exclude the 
portraits of many men worthy of a place in a na- 
tional collection—might exclude Cromwell himself, 
for instance, who is not “honorably commemorated 
in British history,” whatever he may deserve to be— 
if, indeed, we choose to recur to the histories of 
“Carrion Heath,” and promiscuous “ Dryasdust,” 
rather than to Thomas Carlyle’s. The idea also of 
confiding the choice of portraits to such a body as 
the Fine-Arts Commission, in which Lord Stanhope 
regarded the requisite machinery as provided ready 
to hand, was, not without reason, objected to. Ulti- 
mately, the motion was carried, with verbal altera- 
tions framed to meet the objections. 





Mr. Moxon, for twenty years the Poet’s publisher 
in London, as old Moseley was before him (and both 
write poetry,) has nearly deserted the Muses. He 
is, however, true to Mr. Tennyson, though no longer 
so to another born-poet, Mr. Browning. The Muses 
are moving to Farringdon-street. Mr. Routledge— 
“Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the Times”—is not 
afraid of poetry, though Mr. Moxon is. The spirited 
publisher of Sir Edward Lytton’s works courts true 
poets, and is about to publish a new poem by a true 
poet—by Charles Mackay—who has too long suf- 
fered his fine vein of poetry to lie unworked. We 
shall not, however, have occasion to quarrel with his 
nearly five year’s peace if, as we are assured,—and 
from what we have seen, we gather for ourselves— 
the muse of Mackay has gained in strength of wing, 
and consequently in height, by the time that has 
clapsed between his last work and the good poem 
which is coming from the counter of Mr. Routledge. 





American Artists in Paris. 

May has painted some capital Italian costume 
pictures—A Girlata Fountain, a Tricoteuse, or Young 
Peasant Girl knitting in a Field of Grain and Poppies, 
rich in color and full of fine daylight effect, and 
Campagna Shepherd-boy tending Sheep ; also some 
excellent’ portraits, among which is one of Mrs. 
Mason, the wife of our ambassador. Babcock and 
Rossiter have some excellent pictures in progress at 
their studios. Gifford has painted up several of bis 
English studies, among which a very effective vow 
of Kenilworth Castle, and two or three Lake views 
are particularly interesting. Greenough is hard. at 
work, and will soon finish his ‘statue of Gov. Win 
throp. He has also a nearly completed bust in mar 
ble, and a statuette, in plaster, of a Roman begga! 


girl. 














HPashion for June. 





BY GENIO C. SCOTT. 


LADIES’ ATTIRE. 


Tn1s is the month, above all others, when our city 
reflects its greatest show of splendor; for, though 
the season for balls and soirées in the metropolis has 
passed, our beau monde are here still, and they not 
only enliven our principal promenades, parks, and 
gardens, but the theatre, that secondary resort of 
fashion, is made to bloom like a fresh, fragrant bou- 
quet of the choicest flowers. Carping misanthropists 
to the contrary, notwithstanding the fashion of ladies’ 
costume was never more appropriate and beautiful 
than at present—rendering compatible, as the mode 
does, extreme elegance and rigorous simplicity. 
After the numerous robes seen every evening, en- 
riched with a profusion of trimmings in unique de- 
signs, the eye rests with pleasure upon a taffeta or 
poplin dress, with the three flounces of the skirt bor- 
dered with a single hem. 

The very charming weather makes very little out- 
door envelope necessary for the carriage ; silk scarfs, 
fichus, and those of rich brocade, all in the beautiful 
textures of the present season’s goods, together with 
those of lace, are all that are found necessary ; but, 
for a long drive, a lady should never forget her 
cachimere, for, after all, the descendant of the aris- 
tocratic pallium and chlamys of antiquity is the true 
friend, for, while it serves as a bridge from one 
fashion to another, neither the fichu nor mantilla 
feel jealous of it. 





OVER GARMENTS. 

Shawls.—The richly wrought and expensive India 
shawls of Delhi and of Lahore, with the Persian 
crape shawl of black and imperial blue, with wide 
borders worked in natural flowers and foliage, are 
the highest styles; but the simple stella, in black, 
white, green, and imperial blue grounds, is the cast- 
on of the early morning, andthe fashion of the mil- 
lion. 

Mantelet Decolletant.—This is worn in a falling 
position from the shoulders, its long pine-apple 
points of lace extending to the knots of ribbon sur- 
mounting the pyramids of the dress. The black 
taffeta mantelet is trimmed with numerous flounces 
of scolloped lace, with a silk tassel escaping from 
under each indentation in the lace. These flounces 
are sometimes made of taffeta, like the mantelet, and 
prettily embroidered. In fact, this is the most at- 
tractive style, for then the deep row of lace at the 
bottom appears more enlivening and effective. The 
shape, as we have before stated, is of the fichu pat- 
tern—meaning the shawl shape, with the ingenuity 
of the cutter displaying itself in the form favoring 
the hecessary room for the arms. We saw a few of 
clegant design at Stewart’s and at Bulpin’s. 

fiose Moussease.—This is formed of black taffeta, 
round over the back, reaching just below the hollow 
of the waist, und over the arms extending to four 








inches above the wrist, and forming wide rounded 
ends in front, which extend four inches below the 
hands when the arms hang down naturally. It is 
trimmed with alternate entredeux of Chantilly lace 
and ruches of ribbons, which nearly cover it, and it 
is worn well off the shoulders, confined with black 
pins. 

Infante.—This mantelet is named in honor of the 
King of Algiers. It is made of very dark blue moire, 
forming two plies; the under one, reaching to the 
hips, is cut to fit the bask and spring off over the hips 
and close up the front with hanging possementerie 
buttons. It is cut high at the neck and a wide 
pointed vandyke collar turns over. The second ply 
extends only over the arms, being sewed to the 
wider one in the curved side-seams. The bottom 
edges of each are edged with a deep fall of black lace, 
and the upper ply, the back, and collar are trimmed 
with narrow rows of black velvet crossing them all 
the way two inches apart. 

Zephyr.—Of gros des Indies, in the shawl shape, 
round over the back, and not so deep over the arms, 
but terminating in long angular points before. It is 
worn off the shoulders to the tips, and formed of a 
narrow cape-shaped heading and three bands below, 
each fulled on to the next one above. Over each of 
these fulled seams is a row of cadrille passementerie 
mixed with gimp and bugles, and edged with Chan- 
tilly. Nothing can be richer, and the fulling on of 
the bands enlarge and enliven it beautifully. 

Grande Duchesse.—This is an ostentatious Manteau 
of heavy black silk or satin, cut in a plain circular 
form and very long, and nearly covered with wide 
rows of scolloped lace, keaded with wide embroidery. 
It is worn close and high at the neck. 

Picciola.—This is a mantelet for young girls. It 
is charming in form, but very simple, being short, 
shawl-shaped, of any colored taffeta, or poult de sote, 
or even of muslin. It is cut triangular, worn off the 
shoulders, the front ends round a la barbes, and it is 
edged all round with six widths of velvet or moss, 
three-fourths of an inch wide and an inch apart. 

Caprice.—This is of rare distinction, and is the 
favorite wear for promenade by ladies of highest ton, 
who have finished their school and traveling educa. 
tion, and are ready to settle in life. Young wives 
affect it also. It is made of moire antique, or taffeta. 
The cut of the body of it is precisely like that of a 
high-necked dress, and the basque, which is cut se- 
parate, is circular at the top and bottom, to fall 
gracefully over the crinoline, and is about 15 inches 
deep. The sleeves are formed of four or five deep 
flounces, the top one sewed or plaited very full into 
the arm-hole, and each flounce edged with narrow 
lace. Over the shoulders are four strips, an inch 
wide each, of velvet, forming fichu-bretelles, the 
outer one on the shoulders forming the shape of the 
side-seams of a dress on the back, and ser two outer 
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ones crossing the back to define the waist at its most 
hollow place; while in front the strips terminate at 
the waist, in the form of the bottom of a heart. The 
bottom of the basque is edged with a band of velvet, 
above which are four very narrow rows of scolloped 
lace, headed with a band of velvet, and this is re- 
peated above, by four rows of lace, extending to the 
velvet heading of the lower rows, and headed in the 
same manner. The front closes with hooks and 
eyes, and beautiful hanging buttons. 

Springtime.—This is a small, shawl-shaped taffeta 
mantelet, pointed before and behind, and formed to 
set high at the neck. Four inckes below the neck 
there is a narrow fichu, sewed seven inches deep on 
the back, and pointed in front; and this is decorated 
with rosettes of passementerie and edged with a 
shallow fall of fringe. To the bottom edge of the 
mantelet there is a width ten inches deep of the same 
goods gathered on, and the bottom of this flounce 
is edged with two rows of rosaces and two rows of 
narrow fringe. Sam 

DRESSES. 

Of the goods preferred, the taffetas chinés and 
taffetas @ dispositions are the newest and most dis- 
tinguished. Walking dresses are all made with high 
bodies, and ornamented with laces, tassels, broden- 
bourgs or fringes. 

Robe de Promenade.—Dresses for walking, and 
wear in a carriage, are of similar character, differing 
only in the materials, as the latter are chiefly con- 
fined to silks, while the former admit the foulards 
and berages, as the most light, diaphanous and pic- 
turesque of their compositions. For demoiselles, 
they are made with four or five flounces, of gradu- 
ated widths, the widest at the bottom and narrowest 
at the top, above which the basque, or little skirt of 
the high body, appears like another flower. This 
dress is of violet, rayée, silk, and on each flounce 
there are several smaller flowers at the bottom. The 
sleeves, of three flowers, are trimmed with flounces 
or ruffles to match the skirt, and the bertha orna- 
mented in ruffles to harmonize with the skirt and 
sleeves; the whole forming a most attractively en- 
livening and fresh bouquet. How a young lady, 
dressed in this florescent nosegay, can ever muster 
sufficient resolution to leave her mirror, is a wonder 
to us. As a carriage dress, nothing can be more 
exqisitely beautiful than the following :— 

It was of plain gros de Naples, made tight, and 
fitting to the shape; the color a pale and delicate 
mauve. The skirt, from the hem to the waist, was 
entirely covered with flounces of that peculiar lace 
called guipure de fil, black and white alternately. 
The corsage, made a demi basque, was ornamented 
im the same manner, with rows of black and white 
lace laid on en guimpe. The sleeves were of entirely 
novel design, being covered from the armhole to the 
waist with flounces of the same description. Each 
row of lace was headed by a very narrow quilling 
of mawve-colored ribbon, edged with a micsoscopic 
black velvet, which relieved the lace from the 
ground, and greatly enhanced the effect. The man- 








telet was also precisely of the same design—mauve- 
colored taffetas, covered with lace. The bonnet was 
of white paille de riz, with a decided bend in tho 
brim, coming down slightly over the forehead. Two 
clusters of white and mauve-colored marabout, ad- 
vanced on either side to the very edge of the brim, 
where they were met by smaller bunches of the 
same, placed all round the face, entirely dispensing 
with the usual inside cap. Close to the chin two 
barbes, composed of black and white lace, after de- 
scending low upon the neck, were caught up by the 
marabouts, and, entering amongst them, wandered 
to the bavolet, whese they were joined together in a 
knot of formidable size, with long ends descending 
rather low over the shoulders behind. 





EVENING TOILET. 

Full drees.—The marked peculiarity distinguish- 
able in les robes de soirées, is in the novel materials 
more than in the cut, which is low on the shoulders, 
and the body is pointed both before and behind; but 
their ghief feature is the elegant bretelles-bertha’s 
with and without sleeves. The foundation of them 
is black tulle, over which there are moss and velvet 
trimmings traced either longitudinally or transversly ; 
the edges are ornamented with velvet medallions, 
and around the neck there is a very narrow row of 
black lace, and on the outer edge there is a row of 
black lace, widest over the shoulders. The bretel/es 
form square or angular points in front and behind, 
extending from 10 to 15 inches below the waist. 
The sleeves may be either white mustin, tulle, or net; 
they are cut in a large pagody style, and are formed 
into three puffs with lace and moss or velvet stripes, 
and on the inner part of the arm they are slightly 
gathered by a bow of colored ribbon and tassels. A 
bow of the same kind confines the bretelles in front 
of the waist. If without sleeves, there are tassels de- 
pending from the bretelles over the shoulders. These 
are worn over all low dresses, the materials and 
colors to blend with those of the dress. 

A robe of white gros grains silk, trimmed with 
three flounces of cerise silk a quarter of a yard wide, 
over which fell black lace flounces. The low body 
was trimmed, en bretelles, with cerise ribbon, edged 
with black lace. The short sleeves were finished 
with two frills of black lace. 

A dress of green taffetas.—Upon the body. was 4 
ceinture-bretelle of black velvet, trimmed with black 
lace, and forming ceeur before and behind. The 
sleeves very short, and trimmed with narrow and 
wide lace, drawn up on the top of the arm by the 
bretelles. 

A blue gauze dress: body @ Venfant. A tulle fiche 
2 la paysanne, trimmed with very narrow black vel- 
vet, was fastened on to the body by bows of black 
velvet. The fichu was crossed in front of the body 
so as to form bretellee. The skirt of this dress had 
five flounces trimmed with narrow black velvet. 

A white tarletane dress had flounces to the waist. 
The body, plaited @ la Grécque, was trimmed with 
wide ribbon bretelles—green, red, and gold, or Al- 
gerine blue—fastened at the waist by a bouquet of 
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flowers. The sleeves trimmed with two very wide 
and full frills of tarletane. 

A white foulard dress was worked in spots with 
green silk. Four flounces on the skirt graduated, 
and trimmed with green fringe two inches wide. 
Body half high, with revere of green silkereaching 
to the waist. Basquines trimmed with fringe. 

A dress of white crape had five flounces, trimmed | 
with a double bowillonnée of tulle. Between and on | 
each side of them was a ruche of blue ribbon, trim- 
med with blonde, making three to each flounce. The 
body was pointed, and trimmed with a berthe to 
match the flounces. 

A robe of tulle with three skirts. At the bottom | 
of each, a trimming composed of seven bouillonnées | 
of tulle, separated by narrow black velvet. From | 
the bottom of the two upper skirts, a white blonde | 
reached to the boutllonnées of the one below. The | 
body was trimmed with a berthe entirely covered | 
with very narrow bouillonnées, trimmed with narrow 
black velvet in a Greek design, and edged with a 
fringe of white beads. The sleeves were very short, | 
and trimmed to match the berthe. 

A dress of white taffetas, with three skirts, each 
edged with three rows of cerise velvet. Magnificent 
fiounces of black lace, very pointed, reached to the | 
trimming of each skirt. The body was trimmed with | 
a ceinture-bretelle made of taffetas, trimmed with | 
narrow cerise velvet, and edged with black lace. The 
ceinture was crossed in front, and terminated in long 
rounded ends falling over the skirt. The sleeves 
very short, and trimmed with cerise velvet and lace. 

A very elegant evening dress was of taffetas, with 
five flounces, shaded, of the same color as the dress, 
and the darkest at the bottom. Over these were 
crape flounces, also shaded, with a ruche of gauze 
ribbon on each to match. High body. Trimmed 
ruches of ribbon. Chemisette of tulle, with blonde 
collar. Blonde undersleeves. 

It would be entirely superfluous to increase the 
foregoing list by a description of hall-dresses, which | 
have not changed in style since the last number, nor 
will they until the fall season; for, during the sum- 
mer, the catalogue of a lady’s wardrobe is composed 
of a less variety than in winter; consequently, any 
full dress, or dress for a soirée, is considered en regle 
for wear at a ball. . 

Breaxrast Dress.—Basque and skirt of striped 
barége, or checked foulards. The basque cut full 
and without much curve to the back and side-seams. 
The skirt full, but rather short, and without flounces. 
The basque is worn open in front, over a muslin 
canezou. Brooch cap of printed jaconette; low 
shoes, and petticoat without crinoline or hoops. 

Rose pe Coamere.—The latest style is in bleu de 
Chine, decorated with rich rose embroideries for the 
cuffs and edges in cachemere pattern, @ la palm-leaf ; 
cordiliere en soie. Sleeves in the pagoda style, being 
plain at the arm-hole, and enlarging to the hand, 
where they turn up with a rather deep round cuff. 
The guimpe—muslin body dress—and jupe in jaco- | 
het, embroidered—wide at the bottom and in rows 
‘round, gradually narrewer to the waist—in Valen- 





| school. 


ciennes. Algerine pantoufles, Cap of Brussels lace, 
ornamented with coral or rose-buds. 

DEMOISELLES’ DRESS.—In addition to the foulards, 
taffetas @ travers, and those rayee jaspé, and the Irish 
poplins in plaids, the simplest summer goods woven 
in longitudinal stripes, and the spiral vines of flowers 
and foliage, the nerves in alma or rose sicnna color, 
are the most desirable. The morning style is a high 
dress, with a jacket like a basque, only cut across at 
the waist, and the back narrow at the waist, or 
trimmed with a passementerie or metal button at the 
top of the box-plait of the skirt, which is very full; 
and the front is closed with a row of buttons like 
those on the back. Sleeves demi-pagode. When 
the goods is different from the dress, and of pearl or 
lilac cachemere, velvet, alpaca, or bombazine, it is 
then embroidered very elaborately around the edges, 
back and sleeves, with the smallest gimp braid, and 
worn as a coin de feu for shopping, and wearing to 
Skirts without flounces, as is the case with 
all longitudinal stripe goods; but when flounces are 
worn, they should be more numerous and narrower 
than for adults. Organdies in stripes and rayee pat- 
terns are light, simple, and beautiful ; so are also the 
fine checks in light blue, lilac, and lavender shades; 
for a young lady over eighteen, those of brown, with 
ombre flowers—those ragee, in chené figure and 
flowers, and the blue check, with disposition flounces. 





FASHIONS FOR SKIRTS. 

The mode of trimming the skirts in pyramidal 
forms, is decidedly the prettiest in vogue, and we 
cheerfully note the most approved style. The pyra- 
mids are formed of rows of lace placed horizontally— 
the bottom ones being placed three inches above the 
edge of the skirt, and from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches long, and only separated by spaces of a few 
inches, from which they become narrower as they 
ascend—hbeing eight in number—until the top forms 


a point two-thirds the length of the skirt from the 


bottom, and finishes with a ribbon in double-bow as 
the apex of the pyramid of black lace. Each row of 
lace is headed with a black ribbon, gathered or plaited 
on, and each row of lace falls to the heading of the 
one next below it. The lace is also of graduated 
widths—the bottom row being the widest. 

Colors Preferred.—A dress of lilac or malachite 
green, cut high in the neck, and the body pointed in 
front and on the back, and the front closed with 
glass or pearl buttons to match in color, and the 
sleeves in the pagoda style, trimmed in keeping with 
the skirt, forms a most attractive dress for a young 
wife. And the reason why the pyramids of lace on 
the skirt do not extend higher, is found in the great 
length of the mantelet. 

Skirts, when Plain and when Flounced.—The skirts 
of ladies’ dresses are plain when made of goods woven 
in longitudinal stripes, and they are very fashionable; 
but when of plain goods, or woven rayee—striped 
cross-wise—they are made up with two or three 
flounces; and the spring goods @ dispositions—that 
is, with the flouncés or ornaments executed in the 
stuff by the weaver—are woven with the design te 
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make up in either two or three flounces. These, 
with the skirt of pyramidal trimmings of lace, em- 
broidery, or application, are the principal styles of 
skirts for ladies; but for demoiselles, numerous shal- 
low flounces are admissible, say as many as five, 
graduating in color, from very deep at the bottom, to 
as very pale color at the top. 
BONNETS. 

Full-dress bonnets are preferred of rose-colored 
crape, the crown trimmed with longitudinal ruches 
of blonde ; and the deep, full, scolloped-edged curtain 
is covered with rows of white scolloped lace. The 
soft and drooping crown is regarded as the most 
stylish. Over the front of the forehead, the hat ap- 
proaches in the hill shape, curving back in a grace- 
ful sweep to the ears, where it is curved outwards to 
admit a full trimming of blonde and flowers of lilac 
or roses. The edge of the brim is trimmed with lace 
vandyked points, which project (like the one on the, 
colored plate), On the outside of the brim—high 
up—are several little tufts of frizzed feathers; and 
on the right side, below the tufts, is a drooping fea- 
ther, with edges tinged like the bonnet; while on 
the other side is a knot of white lace, with floating 
ends. Wide strings, tied in a double bow-knot with 
flowing ends. 

Cactus Bonnet.—A bonnet braided from the 
splints or fibres of the cactus, trimmed with blonde 
and lilac flowers over the cheeks, and with rose-buds 
and frizzed feathers on the sides of the brim, and the 
back of the crown, and deep curtain with gathered 
falls of wide lilac ribbon, is very delicate and recher- 
chée. 

Avother of sea-green taffetas, trimmed on one side 
with black velvet rose-leaves, mixed with water- 
lilies, and on the other with a bow formed of a barbe 
of black lace. 

Another of taffetas, worked with straw, the curtain 
«ged with three narrow black velvets. Six rows of 
velvet of the same width crossed the head of the 
bonnet at the commencement of the front, terminat- 
ing on one side, under a bow of straw-colored ribbon, 
checked with black velvet. On the other side was a 
small bunch of feathers curling towards the curtain, 
and partly hid by a black lace, which crossed the 
bonnet; it was continued seross the back, hanging 
over the curtain, where it was surmounted by an- 
other lace falling the same way. Inside the front 
were bouillonnées of white blonde, mixed with little 
bells of blue velvet, in the heart of which hung a 
black jet bead. 

A pretty spring bonnet may be made of white 
crape, edged with three narrow rouleaux of lilac 
terry velvet. On each side of the front, sprays of 
white Spanish lilac, united on the top by a bow of 
white sarsenet ribbon, checked with lilac. A bow of 
the same ribbon may be placed over the curtain, 
which is edged with three rouleaux to match those 
on the front. Small sprays of lilac, and full blonde 
boutllonnés, make a pretty finish to the inside. 

Another, formed entirely of bouillonnées of blonde, 
with a trimming of straw between, edged with full 





narrow blonde. The curtain to match, edged with 
the straw trimming on each side. A bouquet of 
straw-colored corn-flowers, mixed with hedge roses, 
eglantine and residas; the same flowers ornament 
the inside of the front. 

A very elegant white crape bonnet was trimmed 
round the front by a narrow ruche of blonde, A 
double crape pointe, with rounded ends, was placed 
upon the crown, forming a double fanchon behind. 
On the edge of the lower pointe was a broad blonde 
falling over the curtain, which was trimmed with a 
ruche to match that on the front. On one side was 
a rose, with leaves trained over the curtain; on the 
other side was a bow of white sarsenet ribbon, with 
long ends. Inside was a ruche liké that on the out- 
side, with tufts of rose-leaves. 





LINGERIE. 

For full dress, the lace collar remains large, and 
embroidered throughout in medieval pattern, with a 
a narrow row—slightly gathered to it—of scollops 
and medallion edges. It is closed with a brooch. 
The collar for demi-toilet and for promenade, is 
larger still in the points on the shoulders; which, 
with the small morning collar, are closed with a knot 
of pink or blue ribbon; except for the breakfast 
brooch-collar, which is closed with a cameo brooch. 

Lace undersleeves are formed of two large pufis, 
and either close at the wrist, with a very narrow 
wristband and single button, or the wristband is of 
fine linen and made to turn back and disclose a point 
on the top of the wrist, and closing on the under 
side with a sett of rich wristband buttons. 





COIFFURES. 

The richest head-dresses are those dividing the 
hair from the front of the forehead to the summit, 
and then transversely, forming three tresses, one on 
each side and one back of the head. Divide the two 
front tresses in halves, and comb the front halves in 
a flat band over the ears to join the back tress; then 
take a band of pink moss and place it from ear to 
ear over the flat bands and bring the other halves 
of the front tresses forward so as to form puffed 
rouloaux, sweeping back to the ears over the ends of 
the band of moss, velvet, or twisted hair, to join the 
hair at the back of the head, where it forms a knot 
like a hollihock, and which is confined with a 
scollop-topped comb which is scarcely perceptible ; 
and from each side depend long barbes (like wide 
ribbons with round ends) of scolloped-edged black 
lace. 

EXPLANATION OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

This is intended to represent a mother and daugh- 
ter in morning costume, clad appropriately for dining 
at home, or for wear on a promenade ; for as warm 
weather beckons us to the enjoyment of rural luxu- 
ries, the heavy evening toilets give place to Teese 
less expensive but more enlivening and varied in 
colors, in keeping with their attractive uses. 

The mother, at the left, is clad in a dress of Louise 
popular authors, which have grown into current coin. 
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blue gros des Indes silk; the skirt of two tunics 
decorated with medallions of black lace; the basque 
body and double pagoda sleeves are ornamented 


with the same. Collar and undersleeves in point @ 
Vaiquille lace. Hat of white blonde, ornamented 
with tufts of frizzed feathers and illusion in a fall 
from the border, and in two frills covering the deep 
basque. Red cactus on each side under the brim at 
the head of the blonde inside. Drooping, soft crown, 
and plain taffeta strings. Kid gloves, gold and 
cameo bracelets, satin lasting gaiter-boots with satin 
heels, rather high. 

Daughter.—Coiffure of the hair by parting it over 
the centre, and again transversely over the summit, 
which is rolled forward over the ends of a twisted or 
braided tress that crosses the head back of the fore- 
head; and the back of the head is ornamented with 
knots of black and vermillion velvet and taffeta rib- 
bons. Dress of lilac taffeta, with four flounces @ 
dispositions (formed by the weaver) placed between 
two rows of emerald ribbon, crimped. The close 
corsage with basques cut off, in the jacket form, and 
the bertha are ornamented like the skirts ; only that 


all trimmings and ornaments become narrower and | 


| 





placed nearer together as you ascend from the bot-_ 
tom of the skirt. Passementerie buttons up the front | 


of the body, and, sometimes, at the bottom of the 
side seams in the back, as is always the case with 
the coin de feus. Sleeves formed by three small 
flounces. Very small collar and the pagoda under- 


| ornamenting the robe. 


straight seams, so as not to disclose the shape of th: 
waist, is worn over an embroidered muslin canezou. 

Crinoline skirts are still in high vogue, but th: 
tubular petticoat—jupon tubulaires—is thought wil’ 
supplant it, being formed by inserting tubes length- 
wise the length of the skirt, so as to increuse it b’ 
inflation to the precise size required. 

Fringed Silke.—By reason of the weight of th» 
silk stuffs the flounces are more or less fringed. Wo 
have seen a beautiful dress of maroon taffeta, with a 
close-fitting basque—the basque sewed to the body— 
and two flounces fringed and trimmed with very 
narrow moss figures in arabesque pattern, enlivened 
with knots and tassels in passamenterie. The body 
eut high, and closed up the front with pearl buttons 
of the same shade as the dress. The sleeves, in 
pagoda cut, being plain at the arm-hole, and very 
large at the wrist. Bertha, of equal width all the 
way, is sewed around the body, even with the tips 
of the shoulders, and the front ends are square. 
This, with the sleeves, bottom and front of the 
basque, are trimmed like the edges of the flounces, 
in graduated widths, those of the bertha being the 
narrowest. The lace undersleeves are formed into 
two large puffs below the elbow, and close at the 
wrist by a very narrow band. Gloves of russet kid, 
and the gaiter boots, match the color of the dress. 

Flowers from the favorite coiffure for full dress, 
and are almost always worn to match those used in 
Velvet ribbons of two colors 


sleeves of lace. Russet kid gloves with coral and | are very much worn in demi-toilette. A very pretty 
| head-dress is made by a roll of black velvet placed 


scarlet velvet bracelets. Satin lasting lace-hoots. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 

Many of the new dressses have the skirts set on 
in flat plaits, and, though they hoop out at the lower 
part, yet at the top they sit more closely to the figure 
than hitherto. 
making dresses with the skirts rather short in front, 
und drooping a little behind, so as to form a demi- 
train. Corsages have of late undergone no material 
modification; the basque is generally long. The 
most fashionable sleeves are those composed of puff- 
ings, terminated by frills. A pretty style of sleeve 


for silk dresses consists of one puff and a frill, with | 


an undersleeve of muslin, formed of a large puff 
striped with ribbon. This undersleeve is set on a 
band at the wrist, and with it is worn a bracelet of 
ribbon, fastened by a bow of the same. 

Silk dresses, having flounces edged with a pattern 
woven in, may be mentioned as among the most 
fashionable for walking costume. Several have the 
flounces set on in fluted plaits. 

Itis the fashion to wear dresses and mantelets of 
the same color. 

Taffetas @ dispositions, with printed spring flow- 
ers—the gray, lilac and green being the colors pre- 
forred—is the most attractive goods for spring 
dresses. They are often disposed in graduated 
shades—that is, a robe of green taffeta with the 
flowers of different shades, the deepest color at the 
bottom. In lilac, this disposition is charming. 

For a morning home dress, a full basque, with 


Some of the Parisian modistes are | 





across the plain bandeauz of the hair, with three rich 
cameos fastened on it—one in front, and one at the 
commencement of each bandeaux. Barbes of white 
or black lace are very becoming and elegant; they 
are worn either quite alone er with flowers in the 
hair, according to the occasion ; indeed, the cotiffures 
of the present season appear to be more a matter of 
personal taste than of rigueur de mode. 

Mantles, basquines, and mantelets are embroidered 
and trimmed with lace or fringe. For a sortie de 
sotree or opera, those of black lace, as described last 
month, in the shape of a small circular cape with a 
hood, all falling over a pink or cerulean blue taffeta 
cape is the “cream of the cream.” 

Of bonnets, they are taking a slight bend in front, 
as if the front of the brim over the centre of the 
forehead wished to peep over and see what are the 
colored eyes of its wearer. This is the first step to- 
wards their becoming larger. Much endeavor seems 
likewise making towards changing the exuberance 
of inside bonnet caps of quilling into broad rich lace 
left to badiner within the brim, and as, of course, it 
always tends to float downwards, the fashion is ex- 
ceedingly becoming, exactly producing the same 
effect of a demi-jour upon the face like that beheld 
in the pictures by the old Dutch masters. Feathers 
have decidedly taken the pas over flowers for the 
outside of chapeaux d’étoffe; these are all of the 
lightest kind, ostrich feathers being totally forbidden. 
Plumes fluxia, plumes Conference, plumes nebuleuses 
are all much patronised, and all composed of the 
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lightest and most vapory arrangement of marabout. 


A few capotes have reappeared—very few in number | 
it is true, but by the best modistes, which gives us | 


hope that this convenient fashion may be scriously 
pursued. 

The recradescence of taste and invention has re- 
ceived a nudge by the news of peace and the pros- 
pect of continued prosperity. We are grieved to 
behold, by the costumes exhibited at Longchamp, 
that the exaggeration of criaoline is to continue 
yet longer—so far from having been diminished. 
We perceive with dismay the invention of a 
new petticoat, which completely throws the others 
into the shade; this is not content with being bou/- 
fant at the hem alone, but is made in hollow tubes 
from the top to the bottom, diminishing in size to- 
wards the waist, but increasing to frightful dimen- 
sions as they descend—they are called jupons tubu- 
laires. We suppose that these tubes are of India 
rubber, and that in order to inflate the skirts, it is 


a 


only necessary to blow them up. Stays are now 
made quite short—the busk must not exceed ning 
inches in length; a broad band which presses the 
figure in the contrary sense has been found more 
advantageous to the grace of the demurche, with the 
immense load of petticoat with which our fashionable 
victims burthen themselves. 

The épis is a new wreath, formed of spring flowers 
_ and frizzed feathers, and ornamenting bonnets, caps 
and head-dresses generally. 

Qur fashionable play is the “Marble Heart,” at 
the Varieties, which, with the music of the opera, 
constitutes our public amusements. Our fashionable 
| promenade is the Fifth Avenue, for our drives are 
| despoiled by the dust and city railroads, making us 
| long for our great Central Park which is to be the 
largest in the world. Then, and not till then, shall 
_we have a drive that will encourage the expense of 
proper equipage. Our novel is Aveytas, by Theo- 

phile Gautier. 
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SupPERSTITION OF THE FRENCH Emprror.—The 
Manchester Guardian’s Paris corresponaent, writing 
on the 31st, says: 

“ Well, assuredly if iluminations are a proof of 
rejoicing, the joy is great in Paris at the news of 
peace! Lastevening the aspect of the town gene- 
rally was one of real congratulation and delight; 
and even the streets in some parts of the Faubourg 
and St. Germain were ornamented with colored lan- 
terns and the lampions so famous since 1848. One 
fact I have from a member of the conferences, from 


the plenipotentiary of one of the assembled powers, | 


and it is as follows: According to my informant, 
peace might have been proclaimed on Friday, but 
the Emperor thought that an unlucky day; it might, 
therefore, have been so yesterday, but it was put 


off till to-day for this reason: that in the Gospel 


of to-day (Quasi-modo Sunday, as it is termed) 
there occurs from the 20th chapter of St. John this 
passage: ‘And Jesus came, and standing in the 
midst of his diciples, said, Peace be with you.’ This 


was deemed too excellent a coincidence to be allowed | 
to eseape ; and consequently, the proclamation was 


fixed for to-day, at the hour of the last mass. My 
informant, relating this incident, added : ‘ There are 
two who are full of this kind of superstitions—the 
Emperor and Orloff.’ There is no doubt that Louis 
Napoleon is full of this sort of notions ; and the man 
who entered upon his Boulogne expeditions with a 
live eagle betrays himself still every now and then. 
The idea of signing the treaty with a pen made from 
the feather of an eagle is an idea of his and the Em- 
press’, and these are little parts of the general effect 
which he does not voluntarily neglect.” 





One of the most celebrated divines of Paris is re- 
ported to have declared that the “dresses of the 
ladies had become swollen with their iniquities,” 


IrantsTan.—A correspondent of the Springfield 
(Mass.) American, who has just been to Iranisten, 
the late palace seat of P. T. Barnum, says: “A visit 
to Iranistan, where Barnum lived so lately in all his 
glory, affords an excellent text for a sermon on the 
| mutability of all mundane affairs. The grounds are 
| neglected; the hothouses has received no more care 
| this winter than enough to keep the plants from 

freezing—the fountains have forgotten to play—the 

flowers are coming out amid heaps of leaves anid 
rubbish, which have not been cleared away, anda 
rail bars the entrance to the deserted palace, whose 
figurative latch-string always used to be out. The 
_ robbins and sparrows hold undisputed possessions of 
| the grounds. Aladdin has lost his palace for a time.” 








“My dear,” said Mrs. Dogberry to her daughter, 
*¢ you should not hold your dress so high crossing 
the street.” ‘Then, ma,” replied the maiden, “how 
shall I show the beauty of my flounced puantalettes 
that I have almost ruined my eyesight to make! 
I’m sure I don’t care if the beaux do look at me.” 





Tue owner of one of the princely palaces on 
Bleecker stret, New York, some time ago leased it 

_ for several years for two thousand dollars a year. 
| The tenant failed, and his surety wished the owner 
to resume possession of the premises, which he re- 
fused to do; whereupon the surety opened a fashion- 
able negro boarding house in the promises, stuek up 
a sign of “Colored people’s Hall,” established © 
restaurant for the colored population, and has balls 
thrice a week for the “upper ten” of sabledom. From 
these he is realizing a thousand dollars a year, above 
| rent and other expences, and in his turn refuses the 
| offer of the owner to take the premises off his hands. 
_ He wont pay rent until summoned before a court, 
‘when he appears just as a warrant of ejectment is 
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about to be issued. The owner has tried to to get | 
the house indicted, but the neighbors won’t complain 
of it as a disorderly house; they rather enjoy the 
fun, and many of them pay their twenty-five cents 


to see high life among the colored gentry. 





Wearing JewEeLtry.—Female loveliness never 
appears to so great advantage as when set off with 
simplicity of dress. No true artist sets of his angels 
with towering feathers and grand jewelry; and our 
dear human angels, if they would make good their 
title to that name. should carefully avoid ornaments 
which properly belong to Indian squaws and African 
princesses. These tinselries may serve to give effect 
on the stage or in the ball-room floor, but in daily 
life there is no substitute for simplicity. The vul- 
gar taste is not to be disguised by gold or diamonds. 





A new sort of shoe is now made at Andover, Mass., 
out of leather, gutta percha, and other things, with- 
out sewing. The sole can be melted off and on again 
without damage; the shoe is water-proof, more 
durable than other shoes, and two hundred persons 
are employed in the manufacture. 





Op Time Fasuions.—The Massachusetts Gazette 
of June 16, 1765, says: “We hear that the ladies, 
who, through the dirt of the last season or two, 
dragged out many a yard of silk at their heels, are 
now come to the resolution of displaying their in- 
dustry, by introducing gowns so short, as may con- 
vince the gentlemen that they have no holes in the 
heels of their stockings.” 





A Frenc# clergyman observed in a recent ser- 
mon— Women now-a-days forget in the astonishing 
amplitude of their dresses that the gates of Heaven 
are very narrow.” 





A Panty or Frencn NosieMen.—tThe St. Louis 
Republican, of a recent date, says :—“ Count Beau- 
fort, a young French nobleman, who distinguished 
himself at Sebastopol, has concluded to resign the 
fatigues of military life for a time, and is now in this 
city on his way to the Upper Mississippi. He and 
his suite—consisting of six young French nobles, 
some of whom are accompanied by their wives— 
arrived in this city on Saturday, on the steamer 
Southerner, and have taken passage for Fort Pierre, 
on the steamer Clara, which leaves for those distant 
regions of the north this afternoon at four o’clock.” 





TuE ceremony of baptism for the French Imperial 
Prince is to take place on the 9th of June. In 
this solemnity, the same forms will be observed as 
were adopted in the baptism of the King of Rome. 
. The ~cligious ceremony takes place at Notre Dame, 
after which the young prince will be conducted to 


A youne and very handsome lady was recently 
a passenger in an omnibus in New York city, in 
which was a party of Spaniards. The Spaniards be- 
gan, in their own language, a rather particular dis- 
cussion of her charms. They continued it without 
restraint until they reached their destination. In 
getting out, one of them happened to step upon her 
dress. What was his astonishment to hear her very 
quietly inform him of that fact in good Castillian. 
Their astonishment and embarrassment, chagrin and 
excuses and apologies are all in that long catalogue 
of things which “can only be imagined.” 





Lire 1v New OrLEANS.—Camp street, we under- 
stand, was enlivened yesterday by a collision be- 
tween a distinguished grocer of great moral preten- 
sions, and a gay lady-killer, who figures rather 
extensively at balls, “surprise” parties, ladies fairs, 
and such like places of fashionable flirtation. The 
difficulty was, we learn, occasioned by the publica- 
tion recently of personal cards by the belligerents, 
in one of the city papers. There was, fortunately, 
no blood spilled, for, as the story goes, the lady- 
killer, when he drew the cow-hide from his bosom, 
was met by the grocer with an attempt to draw a 
six-shooter, though he had none, and the cowhide 
was judiciously withdrawn, and its owner “ vamosed 
the ranche.” The affair, from all we can learn, has 
not culminated yet. 


A Rosin Rossrne.—A lady in Auburn, lately 
having missed a piece of lace, which she had spread 
upon the grass to bleach, traced the theft to a robin 
which was building its nest. She recovered the lace, 
but failed to secure the thief. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF A FrenNcH Lapy.—The 
French lady’s characteristics are generally that she 
is unexceptionably shod—that she wears inimitable 
gloves—that she has a toilet of two colors only, with 
a distracting way of wearing a shawl—that her man- 
ners are bewitching, full of small graces and deli- 
cately-shaped coquetries, but never wanting in the 
nicest appreciation of the external propriety, to 
which her flirtations are always subordinate—that 
she has a marvellous faculty of walking unsoiled 
through the dirty streets of Paris, and as marvellous 
a knack of holding up her skirts with one hand over 
her left hip; and that she has a supernatural pre- 
servation of youth, and a bewildering habit of mis- 
taking her friend’s husband for her own. 





A FemA.e on AN Excursion.—A young lady from 
| Philadelphia a few days since arrived in Petersburg, 
| Va., in male attire. The Express gives the follow- 
ing account of the way she “went on” while there: 
“She arrived in the city one day last week, to all 
appearance a lad of some fifteen or sixteen summers ; 
stopped a day or two, and in the meantime fell in 





St. Cloud. The emperor and empress, on their part, 
will attend a grand banquet at the Hotel de Ville, to 
be followed by a fete of extraordinary magnificence. 
Other fetes in succession are to occur at Versailles, 
St. Cloud, and at other of the imperial residences, 


with some extravagant young travelers; popped 
champagne with them, took snacks at the “ Bower,” 
and flew around in quite handsome style. Yesterday 
afternoon she was on the point of leaving in the 

southern cars, when her father, who fortunately 
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guessed her course, was in pursuit of her, and just 
arrived by the Richmond train, found her seated in 
the smoking car of the Welden train, pulling away 
on « prime Havana, with her little tiny feet cocked 
up against the stove, and withal quite athome. On 
the affectionate parent beholding his gentlemanly 
daughter thus metamorphosed, he was at a loss to 
express himself, but finally managed to exclaim, ‘Is 
that you, Louisa?’ To which the gallant runaway 
responded, ‘This is me, father. Oh! I’m so sorry I 
left you,’ and she burst into tears. For the fair 


oumeeee) 


wanderer’s sake, we suppress names. It is needless 
to say they returned together.” 





A proJEct is on foot for bridging the Boulevards 
of Paris. Pedestrians will then be restricted to the 
sidewalks, and carriages alone will circulate in the 
street. The additional trouble of walking up one 
pair of stairs and down another, will be amply com- 
pensated by the increased security of life and limb, 





Louis NApo.e£oy, it is said, has, by special decree, 
interdicted the Imperial Nurse from kissing the baby! 
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STRAWBERRY 


Materials.—4 shades of scarlet wool; 4 shades of 
green, white, and black; pale yellow crotchet silk ; 
crotchet cord; wire; long white satin bugles; plain 
green ditto; and clear white 0. B. beads. 

Cover the end of the crotchet cord with black 
wool, and form it into as small a round as possible. 
Do one round on it in black, covering the cord very 
elosely. Join on the darkest scarlet, and do a round 
having in it 40 stitches. 

let pattern round.—Join on white and next scar- 
let, +- 4 scarlet, 2 white on 1,+- 8 times in the round. 

2nd.—(Lightest scarlet and white. )-++- 5 scarlet on 
4: 3 white on 2, -}- 8 times. 

3rd.—(Lightest scarlet and white,)-+- 1 white on 
1 searlet, 3 scarlet on centre 3 of 5, 4 more white, ++ 
8 times. 

4th.—(Same colors.) +- 2 white, 1 scarlet on centre 
of 3, 6 more white, 4+ 8 times. 

5th.—All white, increasing 8 stitches in the round. 
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CARD-BASKET. 


6th.—(White, lightest scarlet, darkest green but 
one.) -++- 2 white, 34 scarlet, 24 white, 54 green, (over 
4,) 34 white, +- 6 times. 

7th.—( White, same green, next scarlet.) -+ 1 while, 
1 green, 4 scarlet on 4, 1 green, 1 white, 9 green, ! 
white, -++ 6 times. 

8th.—(White, next green, next scarlet.) + 1 white, 
1 green on green, 2 scarlet on 1, 1} green, 1} scarlet, 
1 green on green, 1 white on white, 74 gree, 34 
white, -+- 6 times. 

9th:—(Same green and white.) 2 white, 3 green 
and white, which must be worked by covering the 
cord with the green, and doing the upper or finish- 
ing part of each stitch with white; 1 green, 1 green 
and white as before, 1 white, 1 green, 1 white, 3 
green, 1 green and white, 4} green, 4 white, + 6 times. 

10th.—(Lightest green and white.) + 54 white, 23 
green, 34 white, 14 green, 24 white (over 1,) 53 
green, ++ 6 times. 
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The next round is white only, after which the 
greens are used in succession, from the lightest to 
the darkest. 

11th.—(Green and white.) 2 white, 2 green, alter- 
nately all around, increasing eight stitches. 

i Zth.—With this round begin to form the points. 
It is all in the next green, and one point is to be 
formed over every strawberry pattern, therefore, 
there will be 6 in the found. Do 6 dc stitches, hold- 
ing the cord rather loosely ; then sc until you come 
to the same part over another strawberry, and so 
repeat all round. 

With the following shades of green enlarge the 
scallops gradually, holding the cord loosely, and 
working in de, two stitches in one, until perfect 
scullops are formed. Then one round of black and 
yellow crotchet silk, two stitches of each alternately. 

The upper part of the basket being formed, the 
stand is now done with the scarlet work. Begin with 
the lightest shade, work over the cord, and form it 
into a round 24 inches in diameter. Do another 
round on it, lightly increasing it. Thethree succes- 
sive rounds are done with the following shades of 





wool, increasing each slightly; finish with a round 
of black and yellow, to correspond with the top. 

Take a long stitch of black wool across each of the 
leaves, to form the veining. 

Take three pieces of round wire, and, crossing 
them in the centre, at the bottom of the basket, carry 
them along to each point, sewing them down. Then 
farten on the stand. 

Wind some of the silk round three wires, which 
plait into the form of the handle, and sew them on. 
Form twelve tassels of the 0. P. beads, with the 
green bugles for drops, and put two at each point, 
Add three chains of white bugles between every two 
points. 

In this design, hal/-etitches are mentioned. They 
are worked thus: our readers are aware that in using 
two colors in crotchet, it is necessary to finish a 
stitch with the new color, to present the appearance 
of perfect stitches. By finishing the stitch with the 


same color, the appearance of a half-stitch is pro- 
duced, the upper half being in one color, and the 
lower in another. 





Beautiful Corner Pattern for Pocket Handkerchief. 
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